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[Plan 10, pape ”87, volTv.] 

• 

Bayonne, althougli a mean ftnlrcss, was at tliis period tndy 
designated by Napoleon as one of tlie great buhvark.s of 
France. Covered by an cnti'cnclied camp, wbicli llie deep 
country and inimdations rendered nearly inijuTgnablc while 
held by an army, it could not be assailed; and to j>ass it would 
have left the enemy free to cut ofl' the allies’ communications 
with the sea-coast and fcJpaiu. To force Soult to abandon 
Bayonne and adojjt a new front of operation.s was therefore 
Wellington’s design, and the passage of the Nivc and the live 
days’ lighting effected the first step towards its aeeomplish- 
ment. Tliosc events had cut Soult’s direct communication 
with St. Jean Pied de Port—gave access to a fertile conn by 
for the cavalry, menaced the navigation of the Adour by whicli 
Soult obtained his supplies, and opened a way for iutcreonrse 
with the malcontents of France. It was however only a stop, 
for the country beyond the Nivc w'as of t he same deep clay, 
and traversed by many rivers, Hooding with every shower in 
the mountains and offering in their courses to the Adour 
successive barriers, behind wbicb 8oult could ojijiose Welling¬ 
ton’s right and still be connected with St. Jean Pied dc Port 
He would thus hem in the allies as‘ before, because the wide 
operations necessary to force thepe rivers and tear the French 
VOL. Yl. B 
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uriny from Bayonne, could not be undertaken until fine 
weather liardcned the roads, and the winter had been peculiarly 
inclement. 

To nourish their own armies and circumvent their adversaries 
in that respect were the objects of both generals. Soult 
aimed to mske Wellington retire into Spain, Wellington to 
make Soult abandon Bayonne, or so reduce his foro3 that the 
entrenched camp might be stormed. The French general’s 
recent losses forbad extended positions except during the wet 
season—three days’ fine weather made him tremble—and his 
canij) was still too unfinished for a small force. The bad 
roads ami want of transport threw his army upon water- 
carriage for subsistence, and his great magazines were there¬ 
fore (‘stablished at Dax on the Adour and at Pcyreliorade on 
the Gave of Pan, the hitter being twenty-four miles from 
Bayonne. These jiluces.hc fortified to resist .sudden incursions, 
imd he threw a bridge acro.ss the Adour at the port of Landes, 
just above its confluenco with the Gave de Pan. But the navi¬ 
gation of the Adour below that point, especially at Urt, 
the stream being confined there, could he interrupted by the 
allies who were now on the left bank; whereupon he ordered 
Foy to pass the Adour at Urt and construct a fortified bridge. 
Wellington menaced Foy with a superior force, he re- 
crossed the river, and the navigation was then carried on at 
night by stealth, or guarded by the French gnu-boats .and 
exjjOBcd to the fire of the allies; provisions became scarce ami 
the supply would have failed, if the French coasting-trade, 
now revived bctv.’ccn Bordeaux and Bayonne, had been inter- 
rujitcd by the navy, but this was still uuheedi'd. 

Soult, embarrassed by Foy’s failure, reinforced him with 
Boyer’s and D’Armagnac’s divisions, which were extended to 
the Port de Landes; then leaving Reille with four divisions 
in the entrenclied camp, he completed the garrison of Bayonne 
and transferred his head-quarters to Peyrehorade. Cii.usci 
with two divisions of infantry and the light cavalry took post 
on the Bidouze; being supported with Trielhard's heavy dra¬ 
goons, and having his left in communication with general 
Paris, and with St. Jean Pied de Port, where there was a 
garrison of eighteen hundr^ men besides national guards. 
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rushing advanced i>ostB to the Joyciise and the Aran, streams 
which unite to fall into the Adoiir near Urt, he also occupied 
Hellettc, Mciidioude, Bonloc, and the Bastille de Clcrcncc. A 
bridge-head was constructed at Peyrehorade; Haslingiics was 
fortified on the Gave de Pauj Gniche, Bidache, aud Came, on 
the Bidouze; and the works of Navarens were augmented. 
Soult thus threw himself on a new line against the allies’ 
right. Wellington made coiTesj)ouding dispositions; for having 
streugtlicned his works at Jlarronilhet, he shifted some of 
Hope's troo})s towards Airaiignes, and placed the sixth divi¬ 
sion at VillefraiKpie, which ])crniitled Hill to (‘xtend his right 
up the Adoiir to ITrt. The third division was also posted 
near Urciiray, the light cavalry on the Joyouse, aud a chain of 
telegraphs was cslahlished from the right of the Hive hy the 
hill of San Barhc to St. Jean dc Luz, Preyre’s Gallieians 
W'cre in reserve about St. Pe, ^foriHo was sent to Itzassu; 
where, supported hy the Aiitlalii.siaris and by Pn'}i-e, he 
guarded the valley of the njiper Hive and watelied Paris 
beyond the CTrsouia mountain. 

Such was the general state of ailairs the 1st of January, 
but previously the minor events had become cojiiplicatcd. 
The allies had seized the island of Holviagne in the Adoiir; 
Foy kept possession of the islainls of llevcns and Broc 
higher uji the river; AVcllingtou’s bridges of communication 
on the Hive were destroyed hy llootk; and Morillo, with a view 
to plunder, for he had not orders to move, obtained from 
Victor Alien two squadrons of the eighteentli hushars under 
pretence of exploring the enemy’s position towards Meiidloiidc 
and Maecay. Their commander, major lluglies, reinforced 
with some Spanish oa(;ador(^'''i, having crossed the bridge of 
Mendiomlc commenced a skirmish; but Morillo retreated 
without notice during the action, the .<;aeadores fled in a 
shameful manner, and the British cavalry escaped with diffi¬ 
culty, having had one captain killed, two others, a lieutenant, 
and Hughes himself, badly wounded. This disaster was falsely 
reported at the time as the result of the Innsars’ bad conduct; 
and they had in like manner bt'on previously, from the same 
source, misrepresented at head«qnartcrs as more licentious 
than others at Vitoria; whercal they had fought us well and 
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plundered less than many who were praised for orderly 
demeanour. 

About the same time Mina, pressed for provisions, invaded 
the Val de Baygorry and the Val des Osses, and committed the 
greatest enormities, plundering and burning, and murdering 
men women and children without distinction. The people of 
these valleys, distinguished amongst the Basques for their 
warlike qualities, immediately took arms under the command 
of one of their principal men, named Etchevery; and being 
reinforced with two hundred and fifty men from St. Jcan Pied 
de Port, 8uri)rised one of Mina’s battalions and attacked the 
rest with great vigour. This event gave Boult hopes of excit¬ 
ing such a war a« the Basques had carried on during the 
French revolution; and he had for two months been cxj)ecting 
tlie arrival of Harispe, whose courage and talents have been 
frequently noticed in this History, and who being the head of 
an ancient Basque family had great local influence. If 
Harispe had come as expected in November, Wellington being 
then unknown to the people, a formidable warfare would have 
commenced in the mountains; now the English general’s 
attention to all complaints, his proclamation, and the sending 
the Spaniards away for misconduct, had, in conjunction with 
the love of gain, that master i)assion with all mountaineers, 
tamed the Basque spirit and disinclined them to exchange 
ease and profit for turbulence and ravage. Nevertheless 
Mina’s murdering incursion and Morillo’s licentious conduct, 
awakened the warlike propensities of the Val de Baygorry 
Basques, and Harispe was enabled to make a levy with which 
he immediately commenced active operations. 

Soult, to aid Harispe, to widen his own cantonments and 
restrict those of the allies, resolved to drive the 
latter altogether from the side of St. Jean Pied de 
and Onlew, Port and fix Clausel’s left at Hellette, the culrai 
nant point of the great road to that fortress. To 
effect this, he caused Olausel on the 3rd to establish two 
divisions of infantiy at the heights of La Costa, near the Bas- 
tide de Clerence beyond the.Joyeuse. Buchan’s Portuguese 
brigade was thus forced to retreat upon Briscons; and Paris, 
advancing to Bonloc, connect^ his right with Clausers left at 
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Ayherre, while the light cavalry menaced all the line (»f 
outposts. Informed of this movement by telegraph, Welling¬ 
ton, thinking Soult was seeking a general battle on the side of 
Hasparen, made the fifth division and lord Aylmer’s brigade 
relieve the light division, which marched to Araunt/.; the 
fourth division then passed the Nive at Ustaritz; the sixth 
division made ready to march from Villcfranquc by the high 
road of St. Jean Pied de Port towards Ilasparcu, as a resi'rve 
to the third, fourth and seventh divisions; and the latter was 
concentrated beyond Uivuray the 4th, its left in eoinmuui- 
cation with Hill at Briseoiis, the right supported by Morillo, 
who advanced from Itzassu. 

Wellington meaned to fall on at once, but the swelling of 
the small rivers prevented him and on the fifth he ascertained 
the true object and dispositions of the enemy. However, 
having twenty-four thousand infantr^^ a division of cavalry 
and five brigades of artillery in hand, he resolved to attack 
Clausel on the heights of La Costa. Lc Cor’s Portuguese 
marched against the French right, the fourth division marchcMl 
against their centre, the third division, supported by cavalry, 
against their left; the remainder of the cavalry ami tlie seveutli 
division, the whole under C^otton, were posted at Hasparen to 
watch Paris. Soult was in i)erson at the J.>asti<le de Olcrenee, 
and a general battle seemed iiievitable; but Wellington’s 
intent was merely to drive Cl.uisel from the Jo^cuse, and 
Soult, who thought the wliole allied army was in movement, 
withdrew fighting to thcBidouzc; thus the affair terminated 
with a slight skirmish on the evening of the Gtli. The allies 
then resumed their old positions on the right of the Nivc, the 
Andalusians went back to the Bastan, and Carlos d’Espana’s 
Gallicians came to Ascain in their place. 

Clausel finding nothing serious was designed, sent his horse¬ 
men to drive away Hill’s detachments, which had taken 
advantage of the great movements to forage on the lower 
parts of the Joyeuse and Aran rivers. Soult seeing his 
adversary so sensitive to a demonstration beyond the Bidouze, 
then resolved to maintain those two rivers and in that view 
reduced his defence of the A dour to a line drawn from tJie 
confluence of the Aran to Bayonne, which enabled him to 
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reinforce (^auscl with Foy’s division and all the light cavalry. 
Meantime Harispe, having Paris and Dauture’s brigade placed 
under his orders to support his mountaineers, fixed his quarters 
at ITellette and commenced an active partisan warfare. On 
the 8th he fell upon Mina in the Val dcs Osses and drove him 
with loss into Baygorry; the 10th, returning to Hellette he 
surprised Morillo’s foragers with some English dragoons on the 
side of Maecaye, and took a few prisoners; the 12th he again 
attacked Mina and drove him up into the Aldiiidcs. During 
these affairs beyond the Nive an ineffectual effort was made to 
launch some armed craft on the Adour, wlierc Soult had 
increased his flotilla to twenty gun-boats for the protection of 
his convoys, yet they were still compelled to run past Urt 
under Hill’s battery. 

While the French marshal was engaged on the Bidouze and 
Joyeuse rivers his entrenched camp at Bayonne might have 
been stormed; but as it coul^l only be held under the lire 
of the fortress, and notliing was prepared for a siege, the 
allies remained quiet; for the weather, again become terrible, 
would not permit a general movement against Harispe in the 
high country, and to avoid irritating the mountaineers hy a 
counter partisan warfare he was unmolested. Wellington now 
dreading the effects likely to result from Mina’s and Morillo’s 
excesses, for the Basques were beginning to speak of vengeance, 
put forth his authority again in I'ejjressiou. IlehnkingMorillo 
for his unwarranted advance uj)on Mcndioiide and for the 
misconduct of his troops, he ordered him to keep the latWr 
constantly under arms. This was resented generally by the 
Spanish officers, and especially by Morillo, whose savage, 
untractable, and bloody disposition, since so horribly disjjlayed 
in South America, prompted him to encourage violence; he 
asserted falsely that his troops were starving, declared that a 
settled design to ill-use the Spaniards existed, and that the 
British soldiers were suffered to commit every crime with 
impunity. The English general in reply, explained himself 
both to Morillo and to Freyre, who had alluded to the libels 
about San Sebastian, with a clearness and resolution that 
showed how hopeless it would be^o strive against him. 

* He had not,’ he said, ‘ lost thousands of men to enable the 
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Spaniards to pillage and ill-treat tlie French peasantry; he 
preferred a small army obedient to a large one disobedient 
and undisciplined. If his measures to enforce good order 
deprived him of the Spanish troops the fault would rest 'vvith 
those who suffered their soldiers to commit disorders. Pro¬ 
fessions without corresponding actions would not do; ho was 
determined to enforce ohedit'uce c)ne way or another and 
would not command insubordinate troops. The question 
between them was whctluT they should or sin add not ])illage 
the French peasants. His measures were taken to prevent it. 
and the conduct which called them fortliwas more <li,sliouoiiring 
to the fcJj)aniardK than the measures themselves. For libels he 
cared not, he Avas used to them and he <lid not believe the 
union of the two nations depended upon sueli things; hut if it 
did he desired no union founded upon such a.u infamous 
interest as pillage. He had not lost twenty thousand men in 
the Cttm]>aigu to enable ]\lorill(? to jduuder and he would not 
permit it. If the iSpaniaids weie res«*lved to do so lei them 
march their gi'oat armies into France under their own generals; 
he would meanwhile cover ISpain itself uml they Avouhl llml 
they could not remain in France for fifteen days. They had 
neither money nor magazines, nothing to maintain an armj' in 
the field, the country behiiid was incapable of sup])orting them; 
and Avere he scoundrel enough to j)eruiit pillage, France rich us 
it Avus could not sustain the burthen. Even Avitli a view to 
living on the enemy by contributions it Avould bo essential to 
prevent j)lunder; and yet in deliauce of all these icasons he 
Avas called an enemy by tlie Bj)unisU gencrids because he 
opposed such conduct, and his measures to prevent it were 
considered dishonouring! Something also he could say 
against it in a political point of view, but it was unnecessary, 
because careless Avlictber he commanded a large or a small 
army, he Avas resolved that it should obey him and should not 
pillage. 

‘ General Morillo expressed doubts of his right to interfere 
with the Spaniards. It Avas his right and his duty, and never 
before did he hear that to jjut soldiers under arms was a dis¬ 
grace. It was a measure to prevent evil And misfortunes. 
Mina could tell by recent expfcrieuce what a warfare the 
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French peasants could carry on, and Morillo was openly 
menaced with a like trial. It was in vain for that general to 
palliate or deny the plundering of his division, after having 
acknowledged to general Hill that it was impossible to pre¬ 
vent it, because the officers and soldiers received by every 
post letters ft’om their friends congratulating them upon their 
good luck in entering France, and urging them to seize the 
opportunity of making fortunes. General Morillo asserted that 
the British troops were allowed to commit crimes v/ith 
imj^unity. Neither he nor any other man could produce an 
instance of injury done where proof being adduced the perpe¬ 
trators had escaped punishment. Let him inquire how many 
soldiers had been hanged, how many stricken with minor 
chastisenjents and made to pay for damages done. But had 
the English troops no cause of complaint against the Spaniards? 
Officers and soldiers wore frequently shot and robbed on the 
high roads, and a soldier had'^ been lately murdered between 
Oyarzim and Lesaca; the English stores and convoys were 
plundered by the Spanish soldiers, a British officer had 
been put to death at Vitoria and others were ill-treated at 
Santander.’ 

A sullen obedience followed this correspondence fur the 
moment j but the plundering system was soon renewed, and 
the inhabitants of Bidarray as well as those of the Val de 
Baygorry were provoked to action, Wellington, incensed by 
their activity, then issued a proclamation calling upon them 
to take arms openly and join Soult or stay peaceably at home, 
declaring he would otherwise burn their villages and hang 
all the inhabitants. Thus, notwithstanding the outcries 
against the French for this system of repressing the partida 
warfare in Spain, it was considered by the English general 
justifiable and necessary. The threat however sufficed; the 
Basques set the pecuniary advantages derived from the friend¬ 
ship of the British troops and the misery of an avenging 
warfare, against the evils of Spanish plunder, and generally 
disregarded Harispe’s appeals to their patriotism. Soult also, 
expecting reinforcements, seeing little to be gained by insur¬ 
rection, and desirous to resume the offensive, ordered Harispe 
to leave only the troops absedutely necessary for the defence 
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of St. Jean Pied de Port and its entrenched camp, with a few 
Basques us scouts in the valleys, to concentrate his force at 
Mendionde, Hellette and La Houssoa, hem in the ri»;lit of the 
allies and make incursions beyond the upper Nive. Tliis 
was' on the 14th; the 23rd Harispe, knowing Morillo was 
to forage on the side of JUdarray, fell on him, and though 
the supporting troops repulsed his first attack he finally 
pushed all back with some loss. About the same time one 
of Hill’s posts near the condiKuice of the Arhii with the 
Adour was surprised by some Frcncli, who remained until 
fresh troops forced them to repasa the river again. Tin’s was 
ill retaliation for the suiqirise of a Prcuch post a few days 
before by the sixth division, which was attended with circum¬ 
stances repugnant to the friendly hubit.s loiigf established 
between the French and I’riiisli troo[»s at tlic outposts. The 
value of such a generous intorcoursc old sohlii'rs well imder- 
staud, and some illustrations^of it*at tin's period m:iy he 
quoted. On the 9th of December, the forty-third was iissfun- 
bled on an open space wilhiii twenty yards of the enemy’s 
out-sentry; yet the latter continued to walk his heat lor an 
hour, relying so confidently on the customary system that he 
placed his knapsack on the ground to I'ase. Iiis .^houldors. 
When the order to advance was given, one of the .soldiers 
having told him to go away heljicd him rejdaco his pack, and 
the tiring then commenced. Next morning the French in 
like manner warned a forty-third sentry to retire. A more 
remarkable instance happened liowcver, when Wellingl.on, 
desirous of getting to the top of a hill occupied by tiic 
enemy near Ikiyoime, ordered some rlfl'.'inen to drive tlm 
French aw'ay; seeing them stealing uj) too close as hcthouglit, 
he called out to tiro; but with a loud voice oms of those 
old soldiers replied, ^ 7 toJirhujP and liolding up the butt of 
his rifle tapped it iu a peculiar u'ay. At tJic well understood 
signal, which meaned ‘ fve must have the killjor a xk^n't linLe^ 
the French, who thoiigli they c'»ul<l not maintain would 
not have relinquished the post wdthout a tight it they had 
been fired upon, quietly retired. Au<J this signal W'ould never 
have been made if the post hail been one capable ot a perma¬ 
nent defence, so well do veterans understand war and its pro¬ 
prieties. 
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The English chief now only waited for practicable roads to 
take the olfensivc with an army superior in every point of 
view to Soult’s; for that marshal’s numbers were about to be 
reduced, his conscripts were deserting, and the inclemency 
of the weatlier was filling his hospitals; but the bronzed 
veterans of his adversary, impassive to fatigue, patient to 
endure, fierce in execution, were free from serious maladies, 
and able to plant their colours wherever their general listed, 
All the country was however a vast quagmire; it was with 
difficulty provisions or even orders could be conveyed to the 
different quarters, and a Portuguese brigade on the right of 
the Nive was several days without food from the swelling of 
the rivulets which stopj)cd the comiliissariat mules. At the 
sea-side the troiqw were better off‘, yet with a horrible counter¬ 
poise; for on that iron-bound coast storms and shipwrecks 
were so freijuent, that scarcely a day passed but some vessel, 
sometimes many togetli^r, were seen embayed and drifting 
towards the reefs, which shoo\ out like needles for several 
miles. Once in this situation there was no human help! a 
faint cry might be heard at intervals, but the tall ship floated 
slowly and solemnly onwards until the first rock arrested her; 
a roaring surge then dashed her to pieces and the shore was 
strewed with broken timbers and dead bodies. December 
and January were thus passed by the allies, but Fcbruaiy saw 
Wellington break into France the successful invader of that 
mighty country. Yet neither his nor Soult’s military opera¬ 
tions can be understood without a jirovious description ol 
political affixirs,which shall be given in the next chapter, 
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Portvffal .—Wlien Beresford quitted Li'^boii to rejoin t,iie 
army, tlic vexatious conduct of the. gownuooiit ivoowu! 
with greater vitdence; and its ill will was vcnitcd upon the 
English residents, whose goods were arhitr.ii-ily sci/a-d and 
their persons iui]»ri,soned without r('gard to justice or inter¬ 
national law. The supply and reinforcing of the army wen*, 
the pretences for these exactions, yet ihe army ^Yas neither 
supplied nor recruited; for though^Beresford’s 
new regulations produced ninti thou'-and trained 
soldiers, they were, in conic’.npt of the sub.sidis- 
ing treaty, rctiiined in the depots. At first this was attributed 
to want of means for marcliing, and Wellington then obtained 
shipping to convey them; but the regency still withlndd tbe 
greatest iiuinher, alleging in excuse, the ill-conduct of the 
Spaniards relative to the military convention c.^t.ibli.shed 
between the two countries. 

This convention had been concluded in 1812 to enable the 
Portuguese troops to establish liosj)I(a]s and draw certtiin 
resources from Spain upon fixed conditions; one of these was 
tliat su])[)lies might be ])urchaHed, half with r<‘ad}' money, half 
with bills on the Portuguese treasury; yet in December 1813 
the Spanish envoy informed the regenc}', that to give u]) ilie 
shells of certain public buildings for hospitals was all that 
would be done under the convention. Whi'rofore as neither 
troops nor horses could march through Spain, and the .supjjly 
of those already with the army hecame lu arly iinpuhsible, the 
regency detained the reiuforeemejits. Wcllliigion reproached 
the Spanish government for this foul conduct; yet observed 
with great force to the Portuguese r(‘geiu’)', f lint the treaiy by 
which a certain number of soldiers .were to he constantly in 
the field was made with Englafid not with Spain; and that 
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tbc fonuer had paid the subsidy and provided ships for the 
transport of the troops. His remonstrances, Beresford’s 
orders, and Mr. Stuart’s exertions, hacked by the menaces of 
lord Castlereagh, were alike powerless; the regency embarked 
only three thousand men out of nine thousand, and those not 
until the month of March when the war was on the point of 
terminating. 

Thus instead of thirty thousand Portuguese Wellington had 
less than twenty thousand; and yet Mr. Stuart alfirmed, that 
by doing away with the militia and introducing the Prussian 
system of granting furloughs, one hundred thousand troops of 
the line might have been furnished and supported by Portugal, 
without pressing more severely on the finances of the country 
than the system which supplied these twenty thousand. The 
rcg(!ncy were however more than usually importunate to have 
the subsidy paid in specie, in which case their army would 
have disappeared altogether, ^nd Mr. Stuart firmly opposed 
their importunity. It was indeed peculiarly ill-timed when 
their troops were withheld, and Wellington, having to pay 
ready money for his suj)plies in Praiice, wanted all the specie 
that could be procured for the military chest. Such was the 
Portuguese ingratitude, and if the war had not terminated 
immediately afterwards, the alliance could not have continued. 
The British army deserted by Portugal, and treated hostilclj’, 
as we shall find, by Spain, must then have abandoned the 
Peninsula. 

Spain .—The malice evinced towards the English general 
by the Spanish government—the libels upon him and his 
army—the vicious system of supplying the Spanish troops, 
and their evil propensities, exacerbated by neglect and suffer¬ 
ing—the intrigues of politicians inimical to the British 
alliance—the indolence and duplicity of the minister of war— 
the growing enmity between Spain and Portugal—the viru¬ 
lence of all parties and the absolute hostility of the local 
authorities against the British officers and soldiers, who were 
treated rather as invaders than friends, drove Wellington in 
the latter end of November to extremity. He thought the 
general disposition of the people still favourable to th^ alli¬ 
ance. and with the aid of the eerviles hoped to put down fhe 
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liberals; but an open rupture witli the goA'^ernnient he judged 
inevitable; and if the liberal influence should prove most 
powerful with the people he could not efrcct a retreat into 
Portugal, Wlierefore he recommended the British ministers 
to take measures with a view to a war against Spain! And 
this when, victorious in every battle, he seemed to have placed 
the cause he supported beyond the power of fortune! Who, 
when Napoleon was defeated at Tjclpsic, when all Europe and 
part of Asia were pouring their armed hordes into the northern 
and eastern jmrts of France, when )Soult was unable to defend 
the western frontier—who then could have supposed that 
Wellington, the long-enduring general, whose ])roroiind e;deu- 
lations and untiring vigour bad brought the war in the reniu- 
sula to its apparently jirosperous state, Avho could hav** sup¬ 
posed that he, the victorious commander, ■would thus describe 
his own situation to his government? 

‘ Matters arc becoming so bad betwTicnus and the Spaniards 
that I think it necessary to drmv your attention Si'iiously to 
the subject. You will have seen the libels about San Sebasl ian, 
which I know were written and published by an ollirer of the 
war department, and I believe under the direction of the 
minister at war Don Juan O'Donoju. Advantage, has bo(n 
taken of the iinju'c-ssion ma<le by these libels to cireuliilo 
others in which the old stories are repeated about the out¬ 
rages committed by sir John Moore’s army in (hdiida; and 
endeavours arc made to irritate the public mind about our 
still keeping garrisons in Cadiz and Carthagena., and ]>aiti(U- 
larly in Ceuta. They exaggerate tbc conduct of our traders 
in South America, and every little concern of a muster of a 
ship, who behaves ill in a Spanish port, is represented as an 
attack upon the sovercignt}'' of the Spanisli nation. 1 believe 
these libels all proceed from the same source, the g(»v( rnniiait 
and their immediate servants and otfleers; and although I 
have no reason to believe that they have as yet made any 
impression on the nation at large the}' certainly liave uj)on 
the oflicers of the government, and eveii ii]>()n the prin<‘ij>al 
officers of the army. These persons must see that it tlie 
libels are not written or ■encoiir'ag<;d by the government they 
are at least not discouraged; they know that we are odious to 
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the government and they treat us accordingly. The Spanish 
troops plunder eveiything they approach, neither their own 
nor our magazines are sacred. Until recently there was some 
semblance of inquiry and of a desire to punish offenders, lately 
these acts of disorder have been left entirely unnoticed; unless 
when I have interfered with my authority as commander-in¬ 
chief of the Spanish army. The civil magistrates in the 
country have not only refused us assistance but have particu¬ 
larly ordered the inliabitants not to give it for payment; and 
when robberies have been discovered and the property proved 
to belong to the commissariat the law has been violated and 
possession withheld. This was the case lately at Tolosa. 

'Then what is more extraordinary and more difficult to 
understand, is a transaction which occurred lately at Fuente- 
rabia. It was settled that the British and Portuguese hospitals 
should go to that town.^ There is a building there which has 
been a Spanish hospital; the Spanish authority who gave it 
over wanted to carry it off, in order to burn as fire-wood, tlic 
beds, that our soldiers might not have the use of them; and 
these are people to whom we have given medicines instru¬ 
ments and other aids, who when wounded and sick we have 
taken into our hospitals, and to whom we have ren¬ 
dered every service in our power after having recovered 
their country from the enemy! These are not the people of 
Spain but the officers of government, who would not dare to 
conduct themselves in this manner if they did not know that 
their conduct was agreeable to their employers. If this spirit 
is not cheeked, if we do not show that we are sensible of the 
injury done to our characters, and of the injustice and un¬ 
friendly nature of sud» proceedings, we must expect that the 
])cople at large will soon behave towards us in the Fame 
manner and we shall have no friend, or none who will dare 
to avow himself as such in Spain. Consider what will be 
tbe consequence of this state of affairs if any reverse should 
happen, or if an aggravation of the insults and injuries or any 
other cause should cause the English army to be withdrawn. 
I -think I should experience^ great, difficulty, the Spanish 
people being hostile, in retiring through Spain into Portugal 
from tbe peculiar nature of bur equipments; and I think 1 
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might be able to embark tlje army at Passages in spite of all 
the French and Spanish armies united. But I should be miM‘h 
more eertain of getting clear off as wc ought if we had pos¬ 
session of San Sebastian; and this view of the subject is the 
motive for the advice I am about to give you as the remedy 
for the evils with which 1 have made you ac(|uaintcd. 

* First then I recommend to you to alter the nature of your 
political relations witli S])ain and to have nothing there but a 
charge-d^affaires. Secondly, to complain seriously of tlie 
conduct of the government and their servants, to remind them 
that Cadiz, Carthagena, and I believe, Ceuta, were garrisoned 
by British troops at their eanicst request, and that tb(' troojis 
were not sent to the two former till the government agreed to 
certain conditions. If we had not garrisoned the last it wouhl 
before now have fallen into the bands of tin; Moors, "^hirdl^ 
to demand, as security for the safet^y of tbo king's troop,^ 
against the criminal dispordtioji of the govcnimcnt and of 
those in authority under them, liiat a Brilish garrison should 
be admitted into San Sebastian, giving notice that unless this 
demand was complied with the troops shouhl be withdrawn. 
Fourtlily, to withdraw the troops if this demand be not eom- 
jdied with, be the eonsequeuet's what they may, and to bo 
j)ropared accordingly. You may rely upon this, that if you 
take a firm decided line and sliow your determinat ion to go 
through with it, you will have the Sj)auihh uution with you, 
a)iU will bring the government to their .senses; and you will 
put an end at once to all the ])etty cabals and conntrr-iU!li<'i) 
existing at tbo present moment, and you will not be under lUc 
necessity of bringing matters to extremities; if you tako any 
other than a decided Hue and one Avhicb in its consc(|uencc,s 
will involve them in ruin you J)ia,y dejxaid iijam it you will 
gain nothing and will only make matters worse. 1 recom¬ 
mend tliese measures whatever may be the decision res})ccting 
my command of the army. They are ])robably the more 
necessary if I should keep my command, 'fhe truth is that a 
crisis is approaching in our connexion with Bpain, and if you 
do not hrinij the government and nation to their senses 

o to , ^ ^ 

before they go too far, you will ineyitably lose all the advan¬ 
tages whi<^ you might expect from services rendered to them. 
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Thus Wellington at the end of the war described the 
Spaniards precisely as sir John Moore described them at the 
beginning. But the seat of government was now transferred 
to Madrid, and the new Cortes, as already noticed, decided, 
against the wishes of the regency, that the English general 
should keep the command of the Spanish armies. The liberals 
indeed sought to establish a system of control over the Cortes 
by means of the populace of Madrid as they had done at Cadiz; 
and they were so active and created so much alarm by their 
apparent success, that the servilee, backed by the Americans, 
were ready to make Carlotta sole regent as the only resource 
for stemming the i)r()gTess of democracy. However, when 
they had jirovcd their strength upon the question of Welling¬ 
ton’s command, they deferred the princess’s afiair and resolved 
to oppose their adversaries more vigorously in the assembly; 
being encouraged by a tumult which happened at Madrid, 
where the populace, inst*gatcd by their agents or disliking the 
new constitution, for the measures of the democratic j>arty 
wore generally considered evil in the great towns, rose and 
forced the authorities to imprison a number of obnoxious per¬ 
sons. The new Cortes then arrived, the serviles got the upj)er 
hand, and having resolved to change the regency took as their 
ground of attack its conduct towards the English general. 
Pursuing this scheme of opposition with ardour they caused 
the minister of war to be dismissed, and were ready to attack 
the regency itself, expectijig full success; when to their amaze¬ 
ment and extreme anger, Wellington, far from desiring to 
have his persomil enemies thus thrust out of power, expressed 
his earnest desire t© keep them in their stations! 

To men devoid of patriotism or principle, whose only rule 
of action was the momentary impulse of passion, such a pro¬ 
ceeding was incomprehensible; yet it w'as a wise and well-con¬ 
sidered political change on bis part, showing that private 
feelings were never the guides of his conduct in public matters; 
and that he ever seemed to bear in mind the maxim which 
Sophocles has put into the mouth of Ajax, * carrying himself 
towards his friends as if they might one day become enemies, 
amd< treating his foes as mm idfio might become friends* The 
new spirit had given him no •hopes of any alteration of the 
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system, uor was he less convinced that sooner or later he ranst 
come to extremities with the Spaniards; hut he was uviu'se to 
any appearance of disunion beconiinjj public wlien he was 
invading France, lest it should check his projects of raising an 
anti-Napoleon party in that country. He therefore advised 
the British government to keep his hostile propositions in 
abeyance, leaving it to him and to liis brother to juit flam in 
execution or not as events might dictate. Meanwhile lie sent 
orders to evacuate Cadiz and Carthagena, and opposed tin* 
projected change in the Spanish government. He said, that 
as ‘ the minister of war was dismissed, the most obnoxious 
opponent of military arrangement wais gone; that the moh of 
Madrid, worked upon by the same ])res.s in the hands of the 
same people w'ho had maile the mob of Cadiz so ungovern¬ 
able, would become as bad as these last; and though tlic mer¬ 
cantile interest w'ould not have so imuji power in the e!i[)ital, 
they would not w'ant partisans .when desirous of carrying a 
question by violence. The grandees were too poor to retain 
their former natural influence, and the constitution gave them 
no political power. The only chance which the sorviles had 
was to conduct themselves with ])rndoiiee, and when in tin’s 
right with a firm contempt for the eflorts of the press and tlic 
mob: but this was Avhat no person in Spain ever did, ami 
the smaller party being wiser bolder and more active would 
soon govern the Cortes at ]\[adrid as they di<l at Cadiz,’ 

No permanent change for the better could be expected, and 
meanwhile the actual government, alarmed by the tuinults in 
the capital, by the strength of the sciwilcs in the Cortes, by 
the rebukes and remonstrances of the English general ami 
ministers and by the evident danger of an open rupture, dis¬ 
played, according to Wellington, the utmost prudeiiec ami 
fairness on a most important event which occurred at this 
time. That is to say, their owm view’s and interests coincKling 
with those of the English commander and govern in ent there 
was a momentary agreement, and this opening for conciliation 
was ]>refeiTed to the more dangerous mode before recommended. 
Tins event Avas the secret arrivaj. of the duke of San Carlos 
lit Madrid in December. He bronglit with him a treaty of 
peace, proposed by Napoleon abd accepted by Ferdinand, 
VOL. VI. c 
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called tUe treaty of Valen^ay. It acknowledged Ferdinand aa 
king, and the integrity of tlie Spanish empire was recognised: 
he was in retiini to make the English evacuate Spain, and the 
French were to abandon the country at the same time. The 
contracting powers were to maintain their respective maritime 
rights as they liad been stipulated by the treaty of Utrecht 
and observed until 1792. The sales of national domains by 
Joseph were to be confirmed; all Spaniards attached to the 
Freucli were to be reinstated in their dignities and property, 
and those who chose to quit Spain were to have ten years to 
dispose of their possessions. Prisoners, including those deli¬ 
vered by Spain to the English, were to be sent home on both 
sides. The king was to pay annually thirty millions ot reals 
to his father Charles IV., two millions to his widow, and a 
treaty of commerce was to be arranged. 

Ferdinand here acted with that cunning which marked his 
infamous career through li^e. He gave San Carlos secret 
instructions to tell the serviles, if he found them all-powerful 
in the Cortes, to ratify this treaty Avith a secret resolution to 
break it when time seiwed; but if the jacobins were strongest 
be was merely to ask them to ratify it, Ferdijiaud in that 
case reserving to himself the task of violating it on his own 
authority. These secret instructions were made knoAvn to 
the English ihinisiers and gcnerail; but they, putting no trust 
in such a negotiatair and thinking his intention was rather to 
deceive the allies than Napoleon, tlnvartcd him as much as 
they could, and in this they Avere joined by the Portuguese 
Mt stuart’B govemmcut. The British statesmen were ualu- 
Correspond- rally little pleased Avith the prospect of being 
enoe, MSS. forced to abandon Spain under a treaty Avbich 
would give Napoleon groat influence in after, times, and at 
the present enable him to concentrate all the old troops on 
his eastern frontier: nor was the jacobinicul Sj)aui.sh govern¬ 
ment content to have a master. Wherefore, all parties being 
agreed, the regency kept the matter secret, and dismissed 
San Carlos the 8th of January with a copy of the decree 
passed by the Cortes; which rendered null and void all acts of 
Ferdinand while a prisoner, and forbad negotiation for peace 
labile a French amiy remained in the Peninsula. And that the 
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king uiignt fully underslanu tkem, they told him Hkc )ti'jtinier 
despotism had heen d/nvm from the throne of i:ipain.'‘ Mean¬ 
while Joseph Palafox, a prisoner since the siege of Zaragoza, 
was 6rst sent to Valencay, and then, closely following iSau 
Carlos, arrived at Madrid four days after the latter’s dej>arturo. 
Ilis negotiations were equally fruitless, and in the secret 
sittings of the Cortes measures V’ere discussed for watching 
the king’s movements, and forcing him to swear to the con¬ 
stitution and to the Cortes before he passed the frontier. 

AVellington was alarined at the treaty of Valeneay. He 
had, he said, long suspected Napoleon would adopt such, an 
expedient, and if he had shown less ]»ride and more conmiou 
sense it would have succeeded. This sarcasm was pcrha])s 
well applied to the measure as it appeared at the timcj hut 
the emperor’s real proceedings he was unacquainted wilh, and 
this splenetic ebullition only indicated his own vexation at 
approaching mischief. He acknowledged that the jjrojceb 
was not unlikely even then to succeed, l)ccausc the misery of 
Si>aiu was so gresit; and so clearly to he traced to ilic views 
of the government and of the new constitution that many 
persons must have been desirou.s to ])ut an end to the general 
suffering under the sanction of this treaty. ‘If N;q)olcon,’ 
he said, ‘had withdrawn the garrisons from Cal.aIonia and 
Valencia and sent Ferdinand, who must be as useless a person 
in France as he would prohahhj he in Spa'ni, at once to the 
frontier, or into the Peninsula, peace would have been nucie, 
or the war at least rendered so difficult as to be almost im¬ 
practicable and without hope of gi’oat success.’ Now this 
was precisely what Napoleon had designed, and it seems 
nearly certain that he conteiiq»hited the treaty of Valencay us 
early as the battle of Vitoria, if not before. 

His scheme demanded seertsy, that it might be too suddcMi 
for the English influence. He had therefore designed that 
Ferdinand should enter Spain early in November, when it 
would Lave been most injurious to the English interest ^ 
because then the disputes in Cortes between the serviles and 
jacobins were most rancorous, and the hostility of the regen¬ 
cies in Portugal and Spain towards tl\e English undisguised. 
Snehet had then also proved his superiority to the allies in 
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Catalonia, and Sjult s gigantic lines being unessayed seemed 
impregnable. But in Napoleon’s council were persons seek¬ 
ing only to betray him; and it was the great misfortune of 
his life to have been driven by circumstances to sufter such 
men as Talleyrand and Fouche, vvliose innate treachery has 
become proverbial, to meddle in his affairs or even to aj)proach 
his court. Mischief of this kind however necessarily awaits 
men who, like Napoleon and Oliver Cromwell, have the 
courage to attemi)t after great convulsions and civil wars the 
rebuilding of the social edifice without spilling blood. Either 
to create universal abhorrence by their cruelty or to emi)loy 
the basest of men, the Tallcyrands, Fouchc.s, and Monks of 
revolutions, is their inevitable fotc; and never can they escape 
the opposition, more dangerous still, of honest and resolute 
men, who unable to com prebend the necessity of the times 
sec nothing but ty;*auny in the vigour which prevents 
anarchy. • 

This treaty of Valcncay was too important a measure to 
escape the traitors around Napoleon, and when their opposi¬ 
tion in council .and secret insinuations proved unavailing to 
dissuade him from it, they divulged the secret to the partis.'uis 
of the Bourbons. Taking advantage of the troubled state of 
public affairs they contrived that Ferdinand’s emissaries 
shouW precede him to Madrid, and delayed his own departure 
until March when the stniggle was at an cud. Nevertheless 
the chances of success, even with this imperfect execution, 
were so many and so alarming, that Wellington’s sudden 
change from fierce enmity to a warm support of the regency, 
when he found it resolute and frank in its rejection of the 
treaty, although it created so much surprise and anger at the 
moment cannot be judged otherwise than as the wise prudent 
proceeding of a consummate statesman. Nor did ho fail to 
point out to bis own government the more distant as well as 
the immediate danger to England and Hpain involved in this 
singularly complicated and important aflair. 

As affecting the war and English alliance with Spain the 
evil was obvious, but the articles providing for Ferdinand’s 
parents, and for the Spaniards who had joined the French, 
involved great interests. If was essential, Wellington observed. 
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that the Spanish government should explidtly declare its 
intentions. Negotiations for a general peace were said to be 
commenced; of that he knew nothing; but he supposed, such 
being the case, that a basis wouhl be embodied in a prelimi¬ 
nary treaty which all the belligerents would ratify, each power 
then to arrange its own peculiar treaty witli France under 
protection of the general confederation. Napoleon would 
necessarily put forward his treaty with Ferdinand. It could 
be got rid of by the statement that tlie latter was o. prisoner 
when negotiating; but new articles would then have to be 
framed, and therefore the Spanisli government should be called 
upon previously to declare what their intentions were us to the 
two articles in the treaty of Valenray. llis objections to them 
were that the allowance to Charles IV. was beyond the 
financial moans of Spain, and were it not so, !Napolcon .should 
not be allowed to stipulate for any provision for him. Neitlun' 
should he be siift'crcd to embody or establish a permanent 
French jiarty in Spain under i>i-otection of a. treaty, an article 
of which provided for the restoration of the Sinmiards who 
had taken part with the French. It would give him the 
right, which he would not fail to exercise, of iutorfering in 
their favour in every question of property or other interest, 
and the Spanisli guvcrnnicnt would be involved in peri)etiud 
disj>utes with France. It was probable the allied sovereigns 
would be desirous of getting rid of this question and would 
think it desirable that Spain should pardon her rebellious 
subjects. For tins reason he bad before advised the Sjtanish 
government to publish a general amnesty with the view of 
removing the difficulty when a general peace should come to 
be negotiated, and this difficulty and danger he enhanced, if 
,iiot before provided for, by the desire which each of the allied 
powers would feel when negotiating on their separate grounds 
to save their finances by disbanding their armies. 

This recommendation of an amnesty, made, ten days before 
the battle of Vitoria, illustrates Wellington’s sagacity, bis long 
and provident reach of mind, his discriminating and magnani¬ 
mous mode of viewing the erroys and weaknesses of human 
nature. Let it be remembered that in the full tide of success, 
filter having passed the Douro, *when Joseph surprised and 
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bewildered was flying before him, that he who lias been called 
the iron duke, in the midst of his bivouac fires, found time to 
consider and had sufficient humanity and grandeur of mind 
thus to address the Spanish government on the subject. 

* A large number of Spaniards who have taken the side of 
the French are now with the enemy’s army, many of these are 
highly meritorious and have rendered most essential service to 
the cause even during the period in which they have been in 
the service of the enemy. It is also a known fact that fear, 
the misery and distress which they suffered during the contest, 
and despair of the result, were the motives’which induced 
many of these unfortunate persons to take the part which they 
have taken; and I would suggest for consideration whether it 
is expedient to involve the country in all the consequences of 
a rigid adherence to the existing law in order to punisli such 
persons.. I am the last man who will be found to diminish 
the merit of those Spaniards -who have adhered to the cause of 
the country during the severe trial which I liope has passed; 
particularly of those, who, having remained amongst the 
enemy without entering their service, have served tlieir 
country at the risk of their lives. But at the same time that 
I can appreciate the merits of these individuals and of the 
nation at large I can forgive tlie weakness of those who have 
liccn .induced by terror by distress or by despair to pursue a 
different line of conduct. 

‘ I entreat the government to advert to the circumstances 
of the commencement and of the different stages of this eventful 
contest; and to the numerous occasions in which all men must 
have imagined that it was impossible for the powers of the 
Peninsula, although aided by Great Britain, to witlistand tlic 
colossal power by which they were assailed and nearly over¬ 
come. Let them reflect upon the weakness of the country at 
the commencement of the contest, upon the numerous and 
almost invariable disasters of the armies, and upon the ruin 
and disorganization that followed, and let them decide whether 
thosfe who were witnesses of these events are guilty because 
they could not foresee what has since occurred. The majority 
are certainly not guilty in any other manner; and many, now 
deemed guilty in the eye of the law as having served the 
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preteiitlod king, liave by that very act acquired the means 
of serving and have rendered important services to tlieir 
countiy, 

at is my opinion tlnit the policy of Spain should lead the 
government and the Cortes to grant a general amnesty witli 
certain exceptions. This sul)ject deserves consideration in the 
two views of failing or succeeding in freeing the connfay from 
its oppressors. If the effort fail the enemy will by an amnesty 
be dejirivcd of the principal means now in liis liaiuls of 
oppressing the oonntry in wliieli his armies will be stationed; 
be will sec eFearly that lie <‘an iihve no reliance on any 
])nrtisans in Spain, and he will not liuvt' even a pretence for 
supposing that tlie country is divid<;d in o[)inion. if the 
effort succeed the ohjoct of the government should be to 
pacify tlie couufiy and to hoal the divisions which the contest 
has unavoidably occasioned. It is ikiipossible to aeeonqdish 
this object wliilc tluTe, exists»a great body of the 8[)anish 
nation, some possessing the largest j)ropcrty in the country and 
others endowed with con-,idi i*al)lc talents, who arc ]>roseriijcd 
for their conduct during the eonte-it, coiuluct which has been 
caused by the misfortunes to which I have abov<; adverted. 
These persons their fiieiids and relatfions will if persecuted 
naturally endeavour to perpetuate the divisions in the country 
iu the hope at some time to take advantage of thorn: and 
adverting to their iiuinher and to that power which they iniist 
derive from their property and connexions it must be feared 
that they will be too successful. 

‘ But there are other important views of this question. 
First, should the elfort to free tlie country from its oppressors 
succeed, at .sonic time or other a])proacIics to pt aee must ho 
made between tlie two nations, and the amnesty tv,* the jieisons 
above doscrihed will remove the greatest difliciiU}' in tlu: way 
of such an arrangement. Secondly, should evi'ii Spain be at 
peace with France and the proscription againsf. ihcse persons 
be continued, they will remain in Franco a pei jietual instru¬ 
ment in the hands of that restless jiower to disturb the internal 
tranquillity of Spain; and in .case of a renewal «d the war, 
which will be their wish and object, they will lic tlie most 
mischievous and moat inveterate enemies of their country; of 
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that couutry which with mistaken severity aggravates her 
misfortunes by casting off from her thousands of her useful 
subjects. On every ground then it is desirable that the mea¬ 
sure should be adopted and the present moment should be 
seized for adopting it.’ 

Then pointing out with great accuracy and justice those 
who should be exempted from an amnesty, he thus terminated 
this record of his own true greatness and of the littleness of 
the people to whom it was fruitlessly addressed. 

* In bringing this subject under the consideration of tho 
government, I am perlmps intruding my opinion on a subject 
in which as a stranger I have no concern; but having had an 
advantage enjoyed by few of being acquainted with the con¬ 
cerns of the country since the commencement of the contest, 
and having been sensible both in the last and present cam¬ 
paign of the disadvantages suffered by Spain from the want of 
a measure of this description^ 1 have thought it proper as 
a well-wisher to the cause to bring it under the consideration 
of the government, assuring them at the same time that I have 
never hud the slightest communication on the subject with 
the goverii.nent of my country, nor do I believe that they 
have ever turned their attention to it. What I have above 
stated are my own opinions to which I may attribute more 
weight than they merit, but they are founded upon a sincere 
devotion to the interests of the country.’ 

Such was the general political state of the Peninsula as 
bearing upon the military operations at the close of the year 
1813, and the state of England and France shall be shown in 
the next chapters. But however hateful and injurious to 
England the conduct of the Peninsular government appears, 
and however just and well- founded were the greatest part of 
Wellington’s complaints, it is not to be assumed that the 
Spanish government and Cortes were totally without excuse for 
their hostility or ingratitude. It was not solely upon military 
grounds that they were obnoxious to the English general. 
He united heartily with the English goveniment in hatred of 
democratic institutions as opposed to aristocratic domina¬ 
tion. Spain with the former seemed scarcely worth saving 
from France and in a letter written about that period tO 
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II. O’Doiiiiftlj wlio it would a])pear proposed some iinincdinte 
stroke of violence against the regency, he openly avowed that 
he was inimical to the constitution, hoeause it admitted a. IVoe 
press and refused to property any political influence beyond 
what naturally belonged to it. That is, it refused to heap 
undue honours privileges and power upon those who already 
possessed all the luxuiy and happiness which riclics can 
bestow,—it refused to admit the princijde that those wlio !jave 
jUTich should have more—^that the indolence corruption and 
insolence naturally attendant upon wealth should be au))ported 
and inereased by irresponsible power;—that those who laboured 
and produced all things should enjoy nothing—that the rich 
should be tyrants the poor slaves. But those essential j)riu- 
ciples of aristocratic government have mivea* yet been, and 
never will be quietly received and submitted to by any think¬ 
ing people—where they ])revail theix"! is no real fr<'c<1om, 
Property inevitably confers powpr on its possessors, and far 
from adding to that natural power by political pi’ivil(‘ge8 
it should be the object of all men who love liberty to balance 
it by raising tlic poorer classes to political importance; the 
influence and insolence of riches ought to he tamed and sub¬ 
dued instead of being inflated and excited by political institu¬ 
tions, This was the guiding principle of the most celebi'ated 
Greek legislators; the opposite principle ])roduced domestic 
dissensions with the Homans and was the ruin of (Jartliagc. 
It was the cause also of the French revolution. But after many 
years of darkness, the light of reason is now breaking forth 
again, and that ancient principle of justice which places the 
right of man in himself above the right of property is begin¬ 
ning to be understood. A clear perception of it has ])roduccd 
the American republic. France and Sjiaiii have adrnjtted it 
and England ripens for its adoj>tion. Yet juire and hriglit 
and Ixiautiful and healthful as the light of freedom is in itself, 
it fell at this time in Spain on such foul and slagiiaiii j)ools, 
such horrid repulsive objects, that millions turned at first 
from its radiance with disgust and wished for darkness again. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Napoleon’s energy was evinced in a marvellous manner by 
the rapidity With which he returned to Germany at the head 
of an enormous army before his enemies had time even to 
understand the extent of his misfortunes in the Russian cam¬ 
paign. The victories of Lutzen and Bautzen then seemed to 
reinstate him as the arbiter of Europe; but those battles were 
fought with the heads of columns the rear of which were still 
filing out of France, and with young troops. Wherefore when 
he had given himself a' fixed and menacing position in Ger¬ 
many he more readily listened to the fraudful negotiations of 
his trembling opponents, partly in hope of fair dealing, partly 
to organize and discipline his soldiers, confident in his own 
unmatched skill in directing them if war was finally to decide 
his fate. He counted also upon the family tie between him 
and Austria; he saw indeed that with her hope to regain 
former possessions was uppermost and he was prepared to 
concede them; yet he seems to have been quite unsuspect¬ 
ing of the long course of Austrian treachery. Ife knew not 
that while negotiating with France an olFeneive and defensive 
treaty in 1812, the Austrian cabinet was secretly aiding the 
plan of a vast insurrection extending from the Tyrol to Cala¬ 
bria and the Illyrian provinces. The manageTuent of this 
scheme was entrusted by the English cabinet in concert with 
that oftJkustria to general Nugent and Mr. King at Vienna, 
while their agents went from thence to Italy and the Illyrian 
coask Many Austrian oflicers were employed, and Italians of 
great families entered into commei*cial houses to 
4oF*v^** ** enable them with more facility to carry on this 
plan. Moreover Austria, while actually signing 
the treaty with Napoleon, was with unceasing importunity 
urging Prussia to join the Russians in opposition to him; the 
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feeWe operations of Prince fcJwartzenbcrg, the manner in which 
he uncovered the emperor’s right flank and permitted Tchit- 
chagoflT to move to the Bercsina in the llussian campaign, were 
hut continuations of this deceitful policy. And it was after¬ 
wards openly advanced as a merit by the Austrian cabinet, that 
her offer of mediation after the battle of Bautzen was made 
solely with the view of gaining time to organize the army 
which was to join the Tlussiaus and Prussians: finally the 
armistice itself was violated, hostilities being commenced 
before its termination to enable the Bussian troops safely to 
join the Austrians in Boliomia. 

Nevertheless Na]>o]eon’s genius trillrnplied at Dresden over 
the unskilful operations of the allies directed by Swartzeu- 
berg, whose incapacity as a commander was made manifest in 
this campaign. Nor would the after mlsl'oituucs of Vaii- 
damme and Macdonald, or the defeat of Oudinot and Ncy, 
have prevented final success, byt for the eontinuatinu of a 
treachery whicli seemed at the time to be considered a virtue 
by sovereigns who were unecasiiigly aeeusing their more noble 
adversary of the very base ness tlioy were practising so unblush- 
in giy. He had conceived a project so vast, so original, so 
hardy, so far above the Imaginations of his coutemp(>rary 
generals that even Wellington’s sagacity failed to pierce it, 
and he censured Napoleon’s long stay on the Elbe as an 
obstinacy imwarranted by the rules of art. Yet he urged as 
a reason for not invading France the emperor’s tenacity in 
holding Dresden; thus showing liow widely the moral influ¬ 
ence of that position was felt. Napoleon had mort? pio- 
foundly judged his own situation. The large forces ho left at 
Dresden, at Torgau, and Wittemberg, blamed by shallow mili¬ 
tary critics, were essential parts of liis gigantic plan. He 
quitted Dresden, apparently in retreat, to deceive his enemies; 
but with the intention of marching down the Elbe, reerossing 
that river and throwing his opjionents into a false position. 
Then he would have seized Berlin and re-ojiening bis commu¬ 
nications with his garrisons botli on the Elbe and the Oder 
have operated between those rivers; and with an army much 
augmented .in power, because he would have recovcrcci many 
Ihnnsand old soldiers cooped np in the garrisons—an army 
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more compact and firmly established also; because he would 
have been in direct communication with the Danes and with 
Davoust’fi force at Plamburgh, and both his flanks would have 
been secured by his chains of fortresses on the two rivers. 
Already had Jfluclier and the Swedes felt his first stroke; the 
next would have taught the allies that the lion was still 
abroad in his strength, if at the very moment of execution, 
his marshals had not opposed his views, and the Bavarians, on 
whom he depended to check the Austrians in the valley of 
the Danube, had not made common cause wdth their oppo¬ 
nents and inarched together towards the Bhine. The battle 
of Lcipsic followed, the well-known treason of the Saxon 
troop.s led to the victory gained there by the allies, and 
Napoleon, now the prey of misfortune, reached France with 
only one-third of his army; having on the way however 
trampled in the dust the Bavarian Wrede who attempted to 
stop his passage at Hannau. , 

Meanwhile the allied sovereigns, by giving liopfes to their sub¬ 
jects that constitutional liberty would reward their prodigious 
exertions against France, hopes which with the most detest¬ 
able baseness they had previously resolved to defraud, assembled 
greater forces than they were able to wield and prepared to 
pass the Rhine. Yet distrusting their immense superiority of 
numbers they still pursued their faithless system. When 
Napoleon marched to Lcipsic he sent orders to St. Cyr to 
abandon Dresden and unite with the garrisons on the lower 
Elbe; the messengers were intercepted, and St. Cyr, too little 
enterprising to execute such a plan of his own accord, sur¬ 
rendered on condition of being allowed to regain France. 
The capitulation was broken and general and soldiers remained 
prisoners. 

After the Leipsic battle Napoleon’s adherents fell away by 
nations. Murat the husband of his sister joined Austria and 
thus forced prince Eugene to abandon his position on the 
Adige. A successful insurrection in favour of the prince of 
Orange broke out in Holland. The neutrality of Switzerland 
was then violated, and more than half a million of armed men 
were poured across the frontiers of France in all the violence 
of bmte force; for their military combinations were con- 
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temptible aad tlicir course marked by murder aud devastation. 
But previous to this tliey gave one more notable exnmple of 
their faithless ciinuinff. 

St. Aignau tlie Freuch resident minister at Gotlia Imd been 
taken at Leipsic and treated at lirst as a prisoner of >var; liij 
remonstrated aud being known to entertain a desire for p('ae(i 
was judged a good tool with which to practise dcec[)tion. 
Napoleon had offered on the field of Lcip.^ic to negotialcj no 
notice was taken of it at the timC; but now the Austrian 
Mctternich and the lUissiau Nesselrode had an interview u ilh 
St. Aignan at Frankfort and assured him the iVii.^sian nlini^>l^•r 
agreed in all things with them. They had ])reviously arranged 
that Lord Aberdeen should come in during the e(mrerenee as 
if by accidentj and thongb nothing was put dow'li in writing 
St. Aignan was suffered to make minutes of their jiroposals in 
reply to the emperor’s offer to uegoliatc. These were geiiiTally, 
that thealliaiiee of the sovcrclgji-) was iudissoluhlo--that liny 
would have «nly a general peace—that France 
was to be confined to her natural limits, tbe Alps, injiii'cMn-'' 
the llhine aud the Pyrenees—that the indepen- 
deuce of Qenuany was a tiling not to be dis])uted 
—that the Si»uiiish Peninsula should be free and tlie Ihunbon 
dynasty he restored—that Auhtria must have a Irontier in 
Italy the line of wliieh could he afterwards <liseu^.s*Hl, hut 
Italy itself was to be imh'peudeut of any preponderating 
py^ver—that Holland was to be indepeudeut and her frontier 
to be matter for after discussion—that Fnglaud was ready to 
make great sacrifices for i)eaco upon these bases aud would 
acknowledge that freedom of commevee aud of navigaliou 
which France had a right to ]>rct(;iul to—and when ISt. 
Aignau observed that hlapuleon believed Hngland wnsiesolved 
to restrict France to the jiossession of thirty sail of the line, 
lord Aberdeen replied that it w as not true. 

This conference had place at the emperor of Austria’.s head¬ 
quarters on the 10th of November, aud lord Aberdeen cuclosod 
the account of it in a despatch dated at >Siiialealdc the IGth 
of November. He had objected verbally to ihc pa.ssagc 
Xelatiug to the maritime (pie8ti(m with England, nevertheless 
he permitted it to remain in St. Aignan’s minutes. It was 
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decided also that the military operations should go on not¬ 
withstanding the negotiation, and in truth the allies had not 
the slightest design to make peace. They thought hTapoleon 
would refuse the basis proposed, which would give them an 
opportunity to denounce him as opposed to all reasonable 
modes of putting an end to the war and thus work upon the 
Frfaich people. This was proved by wliat followed. For 
when contrary to their expectations it was signified, on the 
16th of November, that he accepted the propositions, observ¬ 
ing that the independence of all nations at sea as well as by 
land bad been always his object, Metteruich in rejdy, on the 
25th of November, pretended to consider this answer as avoid¬ 
ing the acceptation of the basis. Napoleon*however put that 
obstacle aside on the 2nd of December by accepting expli¬ 
citly the basis generally and summarily, such as it had been 
presented to him, adding, that France would make great 
sacrifices, content if by like sp,orifices on tlxe part of England 
that general peace which was the declared objftt of the allies 
could be ol)taine<l. Metternicli thus driven from his subter¬ 
fuge required Napoleon to send a like declaration to each 
of the allies separately, when negotiations might, he^ said, 
commence. 

Meanwhile lord Aberdeen, who had permitted St. Aignan 
to retain the article relating to maritime rights in his minutes 
of conference, presented to Mcttcrnich on the 27th of Novem¬ 
ber a note declaring that England would not admit the turn 
given by France to her share of the negotiation; that she was 
ready to yield all the rights of commerce and navigation which 
France had a right to pretend to, but the question would turn 
ujjon what that right was. England would never permit her 
navigation laws to be discussed at a congress, it was a matter 
essentially foreign to the object of such an assembly, and 
England would never depart from the great principle thereby 
announced as to her maritime rights. Metternicli approved 
of these views, saying they were his own and those of his 
court, thus proving that the negotiation had been a deceit 
from the beginning. Tliis fact was bov^ever placed beyond 
doubt by lord Castlereagh's simultaneous proceedings in 
lAWdon. 
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In a note dated auth November, that minister tula IuhI 
Aberdeen, England admitted as a basis the Al^js the llhine 
and the Pyrenees as the frontier of France, subject to such 
inoditications as might be necessary to give a secure frontier 
to Holland; and to Switzerland also, although the latter had 
not been mentioned in the proposals given by St. Aignaii. 
He applauded tbe resolution to ])ursue military operations 
notwithstanding the negotiations, and lie njiprovcd ut dcuuuul- 
ing nothing but w'bat they were resolved to have. Never¬ 
theless he said that any sacrilice to be ui.uh; by Englaml was 
only to secure the independence of Holhuid and Switzcrlaml, 
and the former having already deelanid lor the house ul' 
Nassau w'as now out of the jialc of discussion. Finally he 
recommended that any unnecessary delay or e.fiuivocation on 
the part of the enemy should be considinvd us taidanioimt tu 
a rejection of the basic, and that the^ allies should then put 
forwiM'd the offh' 0/ peoce to- idumi that if way not the)/ hat 
I\ance that opposed au honourahlo term nation of the ?yar. 
Having tbuH thrown IVc^h obstueles in tlu' way of that iu'ure 
the allies pretended to have so much at heart, he, on the 21st 
December sent notes to the dilforent ambassadors of the allied 
powers then in London demanding explicit answers about thc! 
intentions of their courts as to EnglaiMl’s maritime code. To 
this they all responded that their cabinets would not Huuer 
any question relative to that code to be entertained at a 
congiTSS in which England wa^ represeiited, uiul tlii.-; on 
the express ground that it would mar the great object of 
peace. 

Lord Castlercagli provided with these documents declared 
that France should be informed of their resolutions before 
negotiations commenced. But twenty days before this Nnja>- 
leon having decreed a fresh levy of three hundred thousand 
conscripts, the allies had published a uiauifesto treating this 
measure, so essentially a defensive one since they would not 
suspend their military operations, as a fresh 2 )rovoe.ation on 
his j)art j because the motives assigned for the conscrij)tion 
contained a just and jjowerful deserij>tion of their [>ast deceits 
and violence with a view to rouse the nuiioiial spirit of Fruiaja, 
I’hus having first by a preteudetl desire for peace and a pre- 
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tended willingness on the part of England to consent to an 
arrangement abont her maritime code, inveigled the French 
emperor into negotiations, thereby ascertaining that the 
LTiritinie question was uppermost in his mind and the only 
obstacle to peace, they declared that vital question should not 
even be discussed. And when by this subtlety peace was 
rendered impossible they proclaimed that Napoleon alone 
resisted the desire of the world for tranquillity 1 Yet at that 
moment Austria was secretly endeavouring to obtain Eng¬ 
land’s consent to her seizing upon Alsace, a project only 
stopped by Wellington, who forcibly pointe<l out the 
danger of rousing France to a general insurrection by such a 
proceeding. 

The contrast between these wiles to gain a momentary 
advantage, and the manly vigorous policy of lord Wellington 
must make honest men of all nations blush for the cunning 
which diplomatists call poljcy. On one side the arts of 
guileful negotiation masked with fair protestations but 
accompanied by a savage and revolting system of warfare; on 
the other a broad open hostility declared on manly and just 
grounds followed up with a strict regard to humanity and 
good faith j nothing put forward with aii equivocal meaning 
and the actions true to the word. On the eastern frontier 
the Cossack let loose to ravage with all the barbarity of 
Asiatic warfare; on the western frontier the Spaniards turned 
back into their own country for daring to pass the bounds of 
discipline prescribed by the wise and generous policy of their 
commander. Terror and desolation, and the insurrection of a 
people rendered frantic by the cruelty of the invaders, marked 
the progress of the ferocious multitudes who crossed the 
Rliine. Order and tranquillity, profound even on the very 
edge of the battle-iielcl, attended the inarch of the civilized 
army which passed the Bidassoa. And what were the militaiy 
actions ? Napoleon, rising even above himself, hurtled against 
the armed n)}'riads opposed to him with such a terrible energy, 
that though ten times his number they were rolled back on 
every side in confusion and dismay, Wellington advanced 
without a check, victorious in every battle, although one half 
of the veterans opposed to him would have decided the Cam^ 
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paign on the eastern frontier. Kor can this be gainsaid, since 
Napoleon's career in this campaign was only stayed by the 
defection of his brother-in-law Mnrat, and by the sickening 
treachery of two marshals to whom he had been prodigal of 
benefits. It is tindeniable that Wellington with sixty thou- 
' sand Anglo-Portnguese effected in the south more than half a 
million of the allies could effect on the opposite side of 
France; and yet Soult's army on the 10th of November was 
stronger than that with which Napoleon fought the battle of 
Brienne. 

That great man was never deceived by the simulated nego¬ 
tiation of the allied powers. He joined issue with them to satisfy 
the French people that he was not averse to peace, but his 
instructions to Caulaincourt the 4th of January prove at ouce 
bis sagacity and firmness. ‘ I think,* he said, ‘ that the allies’ 
good faith and the wish of England to make peace arc doubt¬ 
ful ; for my part I desire pcace^ but it must be solid and 
honourable. I have accepted the basis proposed at Frankfort, 
yet it is more than probable the allies have other notions. 
These propositions are but a mask, the negotiations are placed 
under the influence of the military operations, and it is 
easy to foresee what the consequences of such a system must 
be; it is necessary therefore to listen to and observe every¬ 
thing. It is not certain even that you will be admitted 
to the bead-quarters of the allies; the Russians and the Eng¬ 
lish watch to prevent any opening for explanation and recon¬ 
ciliation with the emperor of Austria. You must therefore 
endeavour to ascertain the real views of the allies; and let me 
know day by day what you learn that I may frame instruc¬ 
tions for which at present I have no sure grounds.’ 

The internal state of France was more disquieting to his 
mind than foreign negotiations or the number of invaders. 
The republicans were averse to him as the restorer of 
monarchy; yet they should have felt that the sovereign whose 
ruin was so eagerly sought by the legitimate kings and nobles 
of Europe could not be really opposed to liberty. The advo- 
(sates of legitimacy shrunk from him as an usurper; and all 
those tired of war, and they were a majority of the nation, 
judging from the stupendous power*of his genius that he had 
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only to will peace to attain it with security, blamed bis tanli- 
ness in negotiation. An unexpected opposition to his wishes 
was also displayed in the legislative body, and the partisans of 
the Bourbons were endeavouring to form a great conspiracy 
in favour of that family. There were many traitors likewise 
to him and to their country, men devoid of principle patriot¬ 
ism or honour, who with extinctive hatred of a failing cause 
plotted to thwart his projects for the defence of the nation,— 
in fine, the men of action and the men of theories were alike 
combined for mischief. Nor is this outbreak of passion to bo 
wondered at, when it is considered how recently Napoleon had 
stopped the anarchy of revolution and rebuilt the social and 
political structure in France. But of all who by their un¬ 
timely opposition to the emperor hurt their country, the most 
pernicious were those silly politicians, whom he so felicitously 
described as * disctusir^ abstract systems of government when 
the haitffrmg-ram was at the agates' 

Such however has been in all ages the conduct of excited 
and disturbed nations, and it seems to be inherent in human 
nature; because a saving policy can only be understood and 
worked to good by master-spirits, and they are few and far 
between, their time on earth short, their task immense. They 
have not time to teach, they must command, although they 
know that pride and ignorance and even honesty will carp at 
the despotism which brings general safety. It was this vain 
short-sighted impatience that drove Hannibal into exile, 
caused the assassination of Caesar, strewed tliorns beneath the 
gigantic footsteps of Cromwell, It raged fiercely in Spain 
against Wellington, in France against Napoleon, and always 
with the most grievous injury to the several nations. Time 
only hallows huipan institutions. Under that guarantee men 
will yield implicit obedience and respect to the wildest caprices 
of the most stupid tyrant that ever disgraced a throne; and 
wanting it they will cavil at and reject the wisest measures of 
the most sublime gepius. The painful notion is thus excited, 
that if governments have just the degree of stability and tran¬ 
quillity which they deserve, the people of all nations, much as 
they may be oppressed, enjoy upon an average of years pre¬ 
cisely the degree of liberty they are fitted for. NationiJ 
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discontents mark, according to tlieir bitterness and constancj', 
not so much the oppression of the rulers as the real progress 
of the ruled in civilization and its attendant political know¬ 
ledge. When from peculiar circumstances those discontents 
explode in violent revolutions, shattering the fabric of society 
and giving free vent and activity to all the passions and follies 
of mankind, fortunate is the nation which jiosscsscs a Nai>o- 
leon or an Oliver Cromwell ‘ to step into their state of ihnmiion 
wUh spirit to control and capacity to suhdne the factions of 
the tifjar and reco^istruct the frame of reasonable government* 

Great as those two wonderful men wtu-e in the field of 
battle, they were infinitely greater when they placed them¬ 
selves in the seat of power, ruling with the might and des¬ 
potism of genius essential to the ccmpletion of their holy 
work. Washington cannot be justly deemed comi)arnl)le to 
either of those men; his situation was*of infinitely less diffi¬ 
culty; and there is no reason to bhlievc his cajjacity would have 
been equal to the emergencies of a more formidable crisis than 
he had to deal with. Washington cordd not have made him¬ 
self master, had it been necessary and lie so inclined, for he was 
neither the foremost general nor the foremost statesman of his 
nation. His forbearance was a matter of necessity, and his 
love of liberty did not prevent him from bequeathing his black 
slaves to his widow. 

Such was Napoleon’s situation: and as he read the signs of 
the times truly he knew that iu his military skill and the rage 
• of the peasants at the ravages of the enemy he must And the 
means to extricate himself from his difficulties, or rather to 
extricate his country—for self had no place in his policy save 
as his personal glory was identiAed with France and her 
prosperity. Never before did the world sec a man soaring 
so high so devoid of all selAsh ambition. Let those who, 
honestly seeking truth, doubt this, study Napoleon carefully; 
let them read the record of his second abdiciition published by 
bis brother Lucien, that stern republican who refused king¬ 
doms as the price of his principles, and they will doubt 
no longer. It is not however with these matters that this 
History has to deal, but with the emperor’s measures affecting 
his lieutenants on the Spanish frontier of France. There dis- 
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affeetion to his government was extensive from local causes. 
The conscription was peculiarly hateful to the wild moun¬ 
taineers, w|k> like most borderers cherish very independent 
notions ; the war with Kngland had rained the foreign com¬ 
merce of the great towns, and the advantage of increased 
traffic by land on the east was less directly felt in the south—> 
there also the recollection of the Vendean struggle still lingered 
and the partisans of the Bourbons had many connexions. 
But the chief danger arose from the politic conduct of Wel¬ 
lington which, offering no cause of anger and much of private 
advantage to the people, gave no hope of insurrection from 
sufferings. 

While France was in this state England presented a scene 
of universal exultation. Tory politics were triumphant, oppo¬ 
sition in parliament was nearly crushed by events, the press 
was subdued by persecittion or in the pay of the ministers; and 
the latter with undisguised joy hailed the coming moment 
when aristocratic tyranny was to be firmly established in 
England. The most enormous subsidies and military supplies 
were poured into the continent, and an act was passed to 
enable three-fourths of -the militia to serve abroad. They 
were not however very forward to volunteer, and a new army, 
which ought to have reinforced Wellington, was sent under 
the command of Graham to support the insurrection of Hol¬ 
land. It was there only engaged in trifling or unsuccessful 
operations in no manner affecting the great objects of the 
war, and meanwhile the importance of Wellington's army and 
views was overlooked or misunderstood. The ministers still 
pressed his removing to another quarter of Europe; and at the 
same time, instigated by the ambassadors of the allied sove¬ 
reigns;, were continually urging him to push his operations 
with more vigour in France! as if he was the man who had 
done least! 

His letters were therefore filled with strong well-founded 
complaints that his army was neglected. He had, with a 
political view and to meet the wishes of the allied sovereigns 
backed by the importunities of his own government, placed 
himself in a confined and difficult district of France, where 
his opjtrations were mmp^ by rivers and fortresses, and by 
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a strong army occupying strong positions on liis front nu*l 
flanks. Unable to act at all in wet weather, he was dependent 
upon the ocean for supplies and reinforcoincnts, and upon the 
Spanish authorities for hospitals depots and communications. 
Numbers were requisite to balance the advantages the enemy 
had in the confoimation of the country and in tlie fortresses; 
money also was wanted for supplies; which he could not carry 
with him and must pay for exactly to avoid insurrection and 
ruin to the j)olitical object in view. lie had undertaken the 
invasion of France at the express desire of the govcrnmciit, 
yet the latter were alike ignorant of its importance and of 
the means to accomplish it; at one moment urging progress 
beyond reason, at another ready to change lightly what tluy 
had proposed ignorantly; they could not comprehend the 
nature of the great tide of events on which they floated rather 
than sailed. Wellington was forced (^y by day to teach them 
the value of their own schemes, and the true bearing of the 
political and military affairs they pretended to direct! 

'Assure/ he wrote on the 21st of Ucccmhcr to lord Bathurst 
in reply to one of their ill-founded remoiistranees—'assure 
the Russian ambassador tlierc is nothing I can do to forward 
the general interest that I will not do? What do they require? 
I am already further advanced on the French territory than 
any of the allied powers; and better prepared to take .advan¬ 
tage of any opportunities which miglit offer as a consequence 
of my own situation or of their proceedings.’—' In military 
operations there are some things which can not be done, and 
one is to move troops in this country during or immediately 
after a violent fall of rain. To attempt it will he to lose 
more men than can be replaced, a guilty waste of life.’ 

' The proper scene of action for the army was undoubtedly 
a question for the government to decide; but with thirty thou¬ 
sand men in the Peninsula, he had for five years held two hun¬ 
dred thousand of Napoleon’s best soldiers in check, since it 
was ridiculous to suppose that the Spaniards and Portuguese 
could have resisted for a moment if the British troops liad 
been withdrawn. The French armies actually employed 
against him could not be less than one hundred thousand 
men, more if he included garrisons, and the French news- 
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pa 2 >ers spoke of ordei’s to form a fresh reserve of one hundred 
thousand at Bordeaux. Waa there any man weak enough to, 
suppose one-third of the number first mentioned would be 
employed against the Spaniards and Portuguese if the British 
were withdrawn? They would, if it w'ere an object with 
Buonaparte to conquer the Peninsula, and he would in that 
case succeed; but he was more likely to give peace to the 
Peninsula, and turn against the allied sovereigns his two hun¬ 
dred thousand men, of which one hundred thousand were such 
troops as their armies had not yet dealt with. The war every 
day ofiered a crisis the result of which might affect the world 
for ages, and to change the scene of operations for the British 
army would render it incapable of fighting for four months, 
even if the scene were Holland: and it would even then be a 
deteriorated machine.’ 

^The ministers might reasonably ask how by remaining 
where he was he could induce ^Napoleon to make peace. The 
answer was ready. He held a commanding situation on the 
most vulnerable frontier of France, probably the only vulner¬ 
able one; and if he could put twenty thousand Spaniards in 
activity, and he could do it if he had money and was properly 
supported by the fleet, Bayonne the only fortress on the 
frontier, if it could be called a fortress, would fall to him in a 
short time. If he could put forty thousand Spaniards in 
motion his posts would soon be on the Garonne; and did any 
man believe that Napoleon would not feel an army in such a 
position more than he would feel thirty or forty thousand 
British troops laying siege to one of his fortresses in Holland? 
The resources in men and money of which the emperor would 
be thus deprived, and the loss of reputation, would do ten 
times more to procure peace than ton annics on the side of 
Flanders. But if he was right in believing a strong Bourbon 
party existed in France and preponderated in the south, what 
mischief would not an advance to the Garonne do Napoleon! 
What sacrifices would he not make to get rid of the danger 1’ 

‘ It W'as for the government not for him to dispose of the 
nation’s resources, he had no right to give an opinion upon 
the subject; but militaiy operations in Holland and in the 
Peninsula could not be maintained at the same time with Bri¬ 
tish troops, one or other must be given up; the British 
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military establislimeiit was not equal to maintain two armies 
in the field. He had begun the recent campaign with seventy 
thousand Anglo-Portuguese, and if the men got from the 
English militia and the Portuguese reci uits which he expected 
had been added to his force, even though the Germans were 
removed from his army-according to the ministers* plan, he 
might have taken the field early in 1814 with eighty thousand 
men. That was now impossible. The formation of a Hano¬ 
verian army was the most reasonable plan of acting on the 
continent, but the withdrawal of the Germans would reduce 
his force to fifty thousand men, unless he received real and 
efficient assistance to bring ui> the Portuguese recruits. This 
would increase his numbers to fifty-five or even sixty thousand 
if his own wounded recovered well and he hadi no more battles, 
but he would even then be twenty thousand less than he had 
calculated upon, and it was certain that if the government 
extended their operations to othpr countries new means must 
be put in activity or the war must be stinted on the old 
stage. He did not desire to complain, but every branch in 
the service of the Peninsula was already stinted, especially in 
what concerned the navy and the supi)lies which came directly 
from England!’ 

While thus combating the false views of the English cabinet 
as to the general state of affairs he had also to struggle with 
its negligence and even opposition to his measures in details. 
The clothing of the Spanish troops and the great coats of the 
British soldiers for 1813 were not ready in January 1814, 
because the inferior departments could not comprehend that 
new scenes of exertion required new means; and the soldiers 
had to brave the winter half naked, first on the snowy moun¬ 
tains, then in the more chilling damps of the low country 
about Bayonne. The clothing of the British soldiers for 1814 
should have arrived in the end of 1813, when the army lying 
inactive near the coast by reason of the bad wcatlier could have 
received and fitted it without difliculty. It did not arrive 
until the troops were in progress towards the interior of 
France; and then, no means of transport existing, many of the 
best regiments were compelled to return to the coast to receive 
it, and the army, as will be seen, had to fight a great battle 
without them. 
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Wellington had on entering France issued a proclamation 
promising protection to persons and property; this was con¬ 
strued by the French to cover their vessels in the Hivelle 
when the battle of that name gave the allies St. Jean de Luz. 
{Sacrificing personal profit to the good of the service) he 
admitted this claim as tending to render the people amicable; 
but it clashed with the prize-money pretensions of lord Keith 
who commanded the fleet of which Collier’s squadron formed 
a detached portion; and though the serious evils springing 
from default of naval assistance had been treated as of slight 
importance) a trifling personal gain for the navy excited a 
marvellous activity and vigorous interference on the part of 
the government. Upon these subjects) and others of a like 
vexatious nature affecting his operations, be repeatedly and 
forcibly declared his discontent during the months of December, 
January and February. 

^ As to the naval aifairS)’ he said, ^ the reports of the number 
of shipH on the stations, striking off those coming oul and 
going home, would show whether he had just ground of com¬ 
plaint; and) whatever their numbers, there remained the right 
of complaint because they did not perform the service required. 
The French had recommenced their coast navigation from 
Bordeaux to Bayonne, and if the blockade of Santona had 
been maintained the place would have been forced to surrender 
at an early period. The proclamation of protection which he 
had issued, and the licences which he had granted to French 
vessels, every act of that description, and two-thirds of the 
acts whidi he performed every day could not he knew be con¬ 
sidered of any avail as affecting the king’s government, unless 
approved of and confirmed by the prince regent; and he knew 
that no power short of the regent’s could save the property of 
French subjects on the seas from the British navy. For that 
reason he had requested the sanction of the government to the 
ibea passports whl(di he had granted. His proclamation of 
protection had been construed, whether rightfully or wrongfully, 
to protect the French ships in the rivers; his personal interest, 
greater than others, would lead him to deny this, but he 
sacrificed his profit to the general good. 

* Were lord Keith and sir* George Collier, because the latter 
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happened to have a brig or two cruizing off the coast, to claim 
as prizes all the vessels lying in every river which the army 
nright pass in its operations? and this to the detriment of the 
cause which required the strictest respect for private property. 
For the last five years he had been aeting in the confidence 
that his conduct would be approved of and supported, and he 
concluded it would be so still; but be was placed in a novel 
situation and asked for legal advice to determine whether lord 
Keith and the channel fleet were to bo considered as engaged 
in a conjoint expedition with the army under his command 
against the subjects of Frauce, neither having any specific 
instructions from governmeut and the fleet having notliing 
to do with the operations by laud. He only required that 
fleet to give him a free comrnunicatiou with tlie coast <.>f ISpain, 
and prevent the enemy’s sea communication betweeu the 
Garonne and the Adour, ami this last was a part of its duty 
before the army arrived. Was his proclamation of protection 
to hold good as regarded the shii)s in tlie rivers? 11c desired 
to have it sanctioned by the prince regent, or that he might 
be permitted to issue another declaring that it was of no 
value.’ 

This remonstrance caused lord Keith to relinquish his claims, 
and admiral Penrose was sent to command upon the station 
instead of Collier The immediate intercourse with the nuAy 
was thus ameliorated by the superior power of this officer, who 
was remarkable for his suavity; yet the licences given to 
French vessels Avere strongly condemned by the government, 
and rendered null; for we find Wellington agaiu complaining 
that ‘ he had granted them only in hopes of drawing money 
and supplies from France, and of iiitercstiug the French mer¬ 
cantile men to aid the army; but be feared the government 
were not aware of, and did not feel the difficulties in which he 
was placed at all times for want of money, and judged his 
measures without adverting to the necessity which occasionfJd 
them; hence their frequent disapprobation of what he did.’ 

Strange all this may sound to those who seeing the great duke 
in the fulness of his glory have been accustomed to regard birn 
as the star of England’s greatness; but those who at that 
period frequented the society of ministers kncAv well that 
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he was then looked upon by those self-sufficient men as a person 
whose views were wild and visionary, requiring the corrobora¬ 
tion of older and wiser lieads before they could be assented to. 
Yea] even at the eleventh hour was the giant Wellington thus 
measured by the political dwaris. 

He gained something by making San Jean de Luz a free 
port for all nations not at war with Prance, but his ffiiancial 
situation was nearly intolerable; and at the moment of greatest 
pressure^ colonel Bunbury, under secretary of state, was sent out 
to urge amongst other matters the difficulty of providing 
specie, and the expense of conveying forage for his cavalry 
from England and Ireland. One hundred thousand pounds a 
month was to be the maximum of specie supplied, when be 
was so overwhelmed with debt he could scarcely quit his house 
for the multitude of creditors besieging his door. In reply 
he thus described his position. 

‘ Some of his muleteers w^re twenty-six months in arrears, 
and recently, instigated by British merchants, 

so clamorous that rather than 
lose their services he had given them bills on the 
Treasury for a part of their claims; though he knew they would 
sell these bills at a discount to the sharks, who had urged them 
to be thus so importunate, and who were wadting at the ports 
to take advantage of the public distresses: this very dan¬ 
gerous measure he desired not to repeat. It might be true, 
that the supply of one hundred thousand pounds a month had 
been even exceeded for some time past, but it was incontestable 
that the English army and all its departments, and the 
Spanish and Portuguese armies were at the moment paralyzed 
for want of money. The arrears of pay to the soldiers was 
entering the seventh month, the debt was immense, and the 
king's engagements with the Spanish and Portuguese govern¬ 
ments were not fulfilled. Indebted in every part of Spain 
ffe was becoming so in France; the price of all commodities 
inoreasihg in proportion to the delay of payment, to the diffi¬ 
culty of getting food at all, and to the want of credit into which 
all the departments of the army had fallen. Of two hundred 
thousand dollars given to Beresford for the pay of his troops 
account of the Portuguese subsidy he had been forced to 
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take back fifty thousand to keep the Spaniards together, and 
was even then forced to withhold ten thousand to prevent the 
British cavalry from perishing. Money to pay the Spaniards 
had sailed from Cadiz, but the vessel conveying it, and another 
containing the soldiers’ great-coats, were by the Admiralty 
arrangements obliged to go first to Coruna, and neither had 
arrived there in January although the money had been ready 
in October. But the ship of war designed to carry it did not 
arrive at Cadiz until the end of December. Sixteen thousand 
Spanish troops were thus rendered useless because without pay 
they could not be trusted in France.’ 

* Tlie commissary-in-chief in England had been regularly in¬ 
formed of the state of the supplies of the military chest and of 
the wants and prospects of the army, but those wants were not 
attended to. The monthly hundred thousand pounds spoken of 
as the maximum, even if it had been given regularly, would not 
cover the ordinary expenses of the tiy)ops; and there were besides 
the subsidies other outlays requiring ready money, such as meat 
for the soldiers, hospital expenses, commissariat labourers, and 
a variety of minor engagements. The Portuguese government 
had been reduced to a monthly sum of two hundred thousand 
dollars out of a subsidy of two millions sterling. The Spanish 
government got what they could out of a subsidy of one 
million. And when money was obtained for the government 
in the markets of Lisbon and Cadiz, it came not in due time, 
because, such were the Admiralty arrangements, there were no 
ships to convey the treasure to the north coast of Spain. The 
whole sum which had passed through the military chest during 
the past year was scarcely more than two millions four hundred 
thousand pounds, out .of which part of the subsidies had been 
paid. This was quite inadequate; the government had desired 
him to push his operations to the Garonne during the winter; 
he was prepared to do so in every point excepting money, and 
he knew the greatest advantages would accrue from such a 
movement, but he could not stir. His posts wore already so 
distant from the coast that his means of irans]>ort were daily 
destroyed by the journeys, he had not a shilling to pay for 
anything in the country and his credit was gone. He had 
been obliged privately to borrow ‘the expense of a single 
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courier sent to general Clinton. It was not his duty to suggest 
the fitting measures for reliei^ but it was obvious that an imme¬ 
diate and large supply from England was necessary, and that 
ships should be provided to convey that which was obtained at 
Lisbon and Cadiz to the army.’ 

Such was the denuded state of the victorious Wellington at 
a time when millions, and the worth of more millions were 
being poured by the English ministers into thu continent; 
when every petty German sovereign, partisan, or robber who 
raised a band or a cry against Kapoleon, was supplied to 
satiety. And all this time there was not in England one 
public salary reduced, one contract checked, one abuse cor¬ 
rected, one public servant rebuked for negligence; not a 
writer dared to expose the mischief lest he should be crushed 
by persecution; no minister ceased to claim and to receive the 
boasting congratulations of the tories; no whig had sense to 
discover or spirit to denounce the iniquitous system—the 
voice of reprehension was never heard from that selfish faction 
unless it were in sneering contempt of the general whose 
mighty genius sustained England under this load of folly. 

Nor were these difficulties all that he had to contend with. 
While the Portuguese regency withheld his reinforcements 
the duke of York insisted upon withdrawing his provisional 
battalions, which, being all composed of old soldiers the 
remains of regiments reduced by the casualties of war, were 
of more value in a winter campaign than three times their 
numbers of new men. For the services of the English militia 
regiments he had no desire; they possessed, he said, all the 
worst faults of the regulars and some peculiar to themselves 
besides; what he desired was that eight or ten thousand men 
should be drafted from them to fill up his ranks; he could then 
without much injury let his foreign battalions be taken away 
to re-form a Hanoverian army on the continent. And this 
*plan he was inclined to, because the Germans, brave and 
strong soldiers, were yet addicted to desertion and iu that 
particular set a bad example to the British: this suggestion 
was however disregarded, and other reinforoements were 
promised to him. 

But the most serious of‘all the secondary vexations sprung 
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from the conduct of the SpaiiiaU authorities. His hospitals 
and d4p6ts were for the most part in the Spanish territories, 
principally at Santander. To avoid inconvenience to the 
inhabitants he had wooden houses brought from England in 
which to shelter his sick and wounded men; and ho paid 
extravagantly and regularly for every aid demanded from the 
natives. Nevertheless after much underhand and irritatinir 
conduct, the municipality, resolute to drive the hospitals 
from their town, suddenly, and under the false pretext that 
thei^ was a contagious fever, placed all the British hoMj>italt» 
with their officers and attendants uinler quarantine. 1'his 
was in the middle of January. Thirty thousand men had 
been, wounded since June in the service of 8pain, and the 
return was to make those wounded men close i)risoncrs and 
drive their general to the necessity of fixing his hos])itnls in 
England! Vessels coming from Santander were thus rendered 
objects of dread, and the municipalities of the other ports 
really fearing or pretending to fear the contagion, would not 
suffer them to enter their waters. And such a height did 
this cowardice and villany attain, that the political chief of 
Guipuscoa, shut without notice all the port.s of that ]wovinco 
against vessels coming from Santander; and the alcalde of 
Euenterabia endeavoured to prevent a Portuguese military 
officer from assisting an English vessel, which was about ((/ 
be and was afterwards actually cast away, because she came 
from Santander. 

But from the danger of navigating the Bay of Biscay in 
winter, and the badness of the ports near the positions of the 
army, all the stores and provisions coming by sea went in 
the first iastance to Santander, the only good port, there to 
wait until favourable opportunities occurred for reaching the 
more eastern harbours. All the provision magazines of the 
Spanish army were there, and this blow cut all off; the army 
was reduced to the smaller magazines at Passages which could 
only last for a few days, and when that supjfiy was expended 
Wellington would have had no resource but to withdraw 
across the P^onees! ‘ Here,' lie exclahned, ‘ here a/re the 

consequences of the sysUm hy which these, provinces are governed! 
Duties of the highest des&ription, military opeTaiimjs, political 
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i/ntmsts, and the sahatim of the state, a/re made to depend 
upon the caprices of a few ignorant mdmdwd^s, who have 
adopted a mecmre mmcmary and Jmsh without ad/certing 
to its objects or consequences, and merely with a view to their 
personal interests andcon/cenience* 

They carried it into execution also with the utmost hard¬ 
ness caprice and injustice, regardless of the loss of ships and 
lives which must follow; and finally desired him to relinquish 
the harbour and town of Santander altogether as a d^pot! 
However his vigorous remonstrances stopped this nefarious 
proceeding in time to avert the danger which it menaced. 
Be it remembered now, that these dangers.and difficulties, and 
vexations, although related in succession, happened, not one 
after another, but altogether; that it was when crossing the 
Bidassoa, breaking through the mountain fortifications of 
Soult, passing the Nive, fighting the battles in front of 
Bayonne, and when still greater and more intricate combinar 
tions were to be arranged, that all these vials of folly and 
enmity were poured upon his head. Who then shall refuse 
to admire the undaunted firmness, the unwearied temper and 
vigilance, the piercing judgment with which he steered his 
gallant vessel with a flowing sail unhurt through this howling 
storm of passion, tins tumultuous sea of folly. 
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CONTINUATION OF THE WAR IN THE EASTERN PARTS 

OP SPAIN. 


Appendix 1. 


When general Clinton succeeded lord William Bentinck, hia 
whole force, composed of the Anglo-Sicilians, Whittingham’s 
and Sarsfield’s Spaniards, and two battalions of Roche’s divi¬ 
sion, did not furnish quite nineteen thousand men 
under arms. Copons, blockading Me^uinenza, 

Lerida and Monzon, and havings garrisons in Cardona and 
the Seu d’Urgel, the only places in his possession, conhl not 
bring more than nine thousand men into the field. Elio had 
nominally twenty-five thousand, but this included Sarsfield’a 
and Roche’s troops, the greater part of which were with 
Clinton. It included likewise the bands of Villa Campa, 
Duran and the Empecinado, scattered in Castille, Aragon and 
Valencia, and acting according to the caprices of their chiefs. 
His force, daily diminishing also from the extreme unhealthi¬ 
ness of the country about Tortoza, was scarcely sufficient to 
maintain the blockades of the French fortresses beyond the 
Ebro. 

Copons* army having no base but the mountains about 
Vich and Monserrat, having no magazines or depots or place 
of arms, having very little artillery and scarcely any cavalry, 
lived as it could from day to day; in like manner lived 
Sarsfield’s and Whittingham’s troops, and Clinton’s army was 
chiefly fed on salt provisions from the ships; the two former 
having no means of transport were unable to make even one 
day’s march with ease, they were continually upon the point 
of starvation and could never be reckoned as a moveable 
force. Nor indeed could the Anglo-Sicilians, owing to their 
scanty means of transport, make above two or three marches 
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from the sea; and they were at this time more than usually 
hampered, being without pay and shut out from their prin¬ 
cipal d^p6ts at Gibraltar and Malta: by plague at the first, 
yellow fever at the second. The courage and discipline of 
the British and Germans set aside, it would be difficult to 
find armies less efficient for an offensive campaign than those 
of the allies in Catalonia. Clinton's command over tho 
Spaniards was restricted to Whittingham's and Sarsfield’s 
troops; and though he strove to conciliate Copons, tliat 
general's indolence and incapacity impeded or baffled all 
useful measures. 

This analysis shows that Elio being entirely engaged m 
Valencia, and Sarsfield and Whittingham unprovided with 
the means of movement, the army of Copons and the Anglo- 
Sicilians, together furnishing when the posts and escorts and 
the labourers employed on the fortifications of Taragona were 
deducted not more than eighteen thousand men, were the 
only troops to oppose Suchet, who without drawing a man from 
his garrisons could attack them with thirty thousand. Copons 
and Clinton had also different bases and lines of retreat; the 
first depended upon the mountains and the interior for 
security and subsistence, the second on Taragona and the 
fleet. The only mode of combining on a single line was to 
make Valencia a common base, and throwing bridges over 
the Ebro construct works to defend them. This was recom¬ 
mended by Wellington to lord William and to Clinton; but 
the former had several times lost his bridges, partly from the 
rapidity of the stream, partly from the activity of the garrison 
of Tortoza; and for Clinton the difficulty was enhanced by 
distance; because Taragona, where all his materials were 
deposited, was sixty miles from Amposta, and all his artificers 
were required to restore the defences of the former place. 
The blockade of Tortoza was therefore always liable to lie 
raised, and the troops employed there exposed to a sudden 
and fatal attack, since Suchet, sure to separate the Anglo- 
Sicilians from Copons when he advanced, could penetrate 
between them ; and while the former rallied at Taragona and 
the latter at Igualada his march would he direct upon Tortoza> 
P^e ^rmld thus either carry K>ff his strong garrison, or passing 
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the Ebro by the bridge of the fortress, move without let or 
hindrance upon Peuiscula, Saguiitum, and Valencia, drive Elio 
back to Alicant, collect his garrisons and return too powerful 
to be meddled with. 

This state of affairs led Wellington to recommend that the 
blockade of Tortoza should bo given up, and the two armies 
acting on their own peculiar lines should harass the enemy’s 
flanks and rear alternately if he attacked either, but together 
if he moved upon Tortoza. To besiege or blockade that 
place with safety it was necessary to throw two bridges over 
the Ebro below, to enable the armies to avoid Suobet by 
either bank when he should succour the place, as he was sure 
to do; but as it was essential Copons should not abandon 
Catalonia, it would be .advisable to make Tarugona the point 
of retreat for both armies in the first instance, after which 
they could separate and infest the French rear. 

Thinking the difficulty of besieging Tortoza insuperable, he 
desired it should be well considered beforehand, and, if 
invested, tliat the troops should be entreuclied. All bis 
instructions tended towards defence, and were founded upon 
his conviction of the weak and dangerous position of the 
allies; yet he believed them to have more resources than they 
really had, and to be superior in number to the French: a 
great error as already shown. Nothing therefore could be 
more preposterous than Suchbt’s alarm for the frontier of 
France at this time; his personal reluctance was the only bar 
to aiding Soult either indirectly by marching on Tortoza 
and Valencia, or directly by adopting that marshal's great 
project of uniting the two armies in Aragon. Indeed Clin* 
ton felt the difficulties of his own situation so strongly 
that he only retained the command from a strong sense cr 
duty; and Wellington even recommended that the Anglo 
Sicilian army should be broken up and employed in other 
places. Suchet’s inactivity was also the more injurious to 
the interests of his sovereign, because any reverse or Hi)pear- 
ance of reverse to the allies would at this time have gono 
nigh to destroy the alliance between Spain and England; but 
personal jealousy, and the preference giveu to local momentary 
interests before general considerations, hurt the French cati.se at 
all periods iu the Feniusula and enabled the allies to eonquer, 
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Clinton had no thoughts of besieging Tortoza, his efforts 
were directed to the obtaining a seeui'e place of arms; yet 
despite of his intrinsic weakness he resolved to show a con¬ 
fident front, hoping thus to keep Suehet at arm’s length. In 
this view he endeavoured to render Taragona once more defen¬ 
sible notwithstanding the nineteen breaches which had been 
broken in its walls; but this work was tedious, because he 
depended for materials upon the Spanish authorities. Thus 
immersed in difficulties he could make little change in his 
positions, which were generally about the Campo, Sarsfield’s 
division only being pushed to Villa Franca; Suehet meanwhile 
held the Llobregat, and apparently to colour his assertion as 
to the strength of the allies, suffered Clinton to remain in 
tranquillity. 

Towards the end of October reports that the French were 
concentrating, for what purpose was not known, 
caused the English general, although Taragona 
was still indefensible, to make a forward movement. He 
dared not provoke a battle, but unwilling to yield the resources 
of Villa Franca and other districts pushed an advanced guard 
to the former place. He even fixed his head-quarters there, 
appearing ready to fight; yet his troops were so disposed in 
succession at Arbos, Vendrills, and Torredembarra, that he 
could retreat without dishonour if the French advanced in 
force; or could concentrate at Villa Franca in time to harass 
tlieir flank and rear if they attempted to carry off their garri¬ 
sons on the Segre. Suehet then made several demonstrations, 
sometimes against Copons sometimes against Clinton, but 
the latter maintained his offensive attitude with firmness, and 
oven in opposition to Wellington’s implied opinion that the 
line of the Ebro was the most suitable to his weakness; for 
he liked not to abandon Taragona, the repairs of which were 
now advancing though slowly to completion. His persever¬ 
ance was crowned with success; be preserved the few re¬ 
sources left for the support of the Spanish troops, and furnished 
Buchet with that semblance of excuse which he desired for 
keeping aloof from Boult. 

In this manner October and November were passed, but on 
Dwember. December the French general attempted 

to surprise the allies’ cantonments at Villa Franca, 
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as he had before surprised them at Ordal. He moved iu 
same order. One column marched by San Sadurni on 
right, another by Bejer and Avionet on his left, the main 
body keeping the great road. He did not however 6nd colonel 
Adam there. Clinton had blocked the Ordal so as to render a 
night surprise impossible, and the natural difficulties of the other 
roads delayed the flanking columns. Hence, when the French 
reached Villa Franca Sarsfield was in full march for Igualada, 
and the Anglo-Sicilians, who had only three men wounded at 
one of the advanced posts, were on the strong ground about 
Arbos, where, being joined by the supporting divisions, they 
offered battle. Suchet then retired to the Llohrcgat, ap[>a- 
rently so mortified by his failure that he has not even men¬ 
tioned it in his Memoirs. 

Clinton resumed his former ground, yet his embarrassments 
increased, and though he transferred two of Wliittingham’s 
regiments to Copons and sent illochc’s battalions hack to 
Valencia, the country was so exhausted that toe enduring 
constancy of the Spanish soldiers under privations ahnic 
enabled Sarsfield to remaiTi in the field: more than once he 
Avas upon the point of re-crossing the Ebro to save his soldiers 
from perishing of famine. Here, as in other parts, the Spa¬ 
nish government not only starved their trooi>s hut would not 
even provide a piece of ordnance or any stores for the defence 
of Taragona. And when admiral Hallowell, m ironjunction 
with Quesada the Sj)auish commodore at Port Mahon, brought 
some ship-guns from that place, the minister of war, O’Donoju, 
expressed his disa})probation; observing with a sneer that the 
English might provide the guns wanting from the Spanish 
ordnance moved into Gibraltar by general Campbell when he 
destroyed the lines of San Koque! 

On the 9th Suchet pushed a small corps by Bejer, between 
the Ordal and Sitjes, and on the 10th surprised at the Ostel 
of Ordal an officer and thirty men of the Anglo-Sicilian 
cavalry. This disaster was the result of negligence^ the 
detachment had dismounted without examining the buildings 
of the inn, and some French troopers concealed within seized 
the horses and captured the whole party. 

On the 17th, French troops. appeared at Martorel, Ordal, 
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imd Bejer, with a view to mask the march of a large convoy 
coming from Upper Catalonia to Barcelona: they then resumed 
their former positions, and at the same time Soult’s and Wcl> 
lington's letters announcing the defection of the Nassau 
battalions arrived. Wellington’s came firsts and enclosed a 
communication from colonel Kruse to his countryman colonel 
Meder. who was serving in Barcelona and as Kruse supposed 
willing to abandon the French. But when Clinton by the aid 
of Kanso transmitted the letter to Meder, that oiEccr handed 
it to Habert who bad succeeded Maurice Mathieu in the Com¬ 
mand of the city. All the German regiments, principally 
cavalry, were immediately disarmed and sent to France; Seve- 
roli’s Italians were at the same time recalled to Italy and 
a number of French soldiers, selected to fill the wasted ranks 
of the imperial guards, marched with them. Two thousand 
officers and soldiers yyere likewise detached to the d4p6t8 of 
the interior to organize the oonscripts of the new levy destined 
to reinforce the army of Catalonia; and besides these drafts a 
thousand gens-d’armes hitherto employed on the Spanish fron¬ 
tier in aid of the regular troops were withdrawn. Suchet thus 
lost seven thousand veterans, yet he had still an overwhelming 
power compared to the allies. 

It was in this state of affairs that the duke of San Carlos 
arrived secretly at the French head-quarters on his way to Madrid 
with the treaty of Valengay. Copons knew this, and was 
only deterred from openly acceding to the views of the French 
emperor and concluding a military convention, by the decided 
conduct of the Cortes, and the ascendancy which Wellington 
had obtained over him in common with the other Spanish 
officers; an ascendancy which had not escaped Soult’s sagacity; 
for he early warned the French minister that nothing could be 
expected from them while under the powerful spell of the 
English general. Clinton, getting information that the French 
troops were diminished in numbers, especially in front of Bar- 
cdona and on the Llobregat, proposed to pass that river and 
invest Barcelona, if Copons, who was in the mountains, would 
undertake to provision Sarsfield’s division and keep the French 
troops between Barcelona and Gerona in check. For this 
puipose be offered the aid of a Spanish regiment of cavalry 
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which Elio had lent for the operations in Catalonia j hut 
Copons, influenced by San Carlos’ mission or knowing the 
enemy were really stronger than Clinton imagined, iloolared 
he was unable to hold the French troops between Gcrona and 
Barcelona in cbeck, and could not provision either Sarsfield’s 
division or the regiment of cavalry. He suggested instead, a 
combined attack upon some of Sudiet’s posts on the Llobrc- 
gat, promising to send Man so to Villa Franca to confer upon 
the execution. Clinton’s proposal was made early in January 
yet it was the middle of that month before Copons replied; 
and then he only sent Manso to ofler the aid of his brigade in 
a combined attack upon two thousand French who were at 
Molino del Rey. It was however at last arranged that IVIanso 
should at daybreak on the 16th seize the high ground above 
Molino on the left of the Llobregat, to intercept the enemy’s 
retreat upon Barcelona while the Anglo-Sicilians fell upon 
them from the right bank. 

Success depended upon Clinton’s remaining quiet until tlie 
moment of execution, and he could only use the troops imme¬ 
diately in hand about Villa Franca, in all six thousand men 
with three pieces of artillery; hut with these he made a night 
march of eighteen miles, and was close to the ford of San 
Vicente two miles below the fortified bridge of Molino del 
Rey before daylight. The French were tranquil and unsus¬ 
picious, and he anxiously but vainly awaited the signal of 
Manso’s arrival. When the day broke, the French piquets at 
San Vicente descrying his troops commenced a skirmish, and 
at the same time a column with a piece of artillery, coming 
from Molino, advanced to attack him thinking there was only 
a patroling detachment to deal with, for he had concealed his 
main body. Thus pressed he opened his guns per force and 
crippled the French piece, whereupon the reinforcements 
retired hastily to the entrenchments at Molino; he could then 
easily have forced the passage at the ford and attacked the 
enemy’s works in the rear; but this would not have ensured 
the capture of their troops, wherefore he still awaited Manso’s 
arrival, relying on that partisan’s zeal and knowledge of the 
country. He appeared at last, not as agreed upon at 8t. 
Filieu, between Molino and Barcelona, hut at Papiol ab'»ve 
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Molino, and the French immediately retreated by San Filieu. 
Sarsheld and the cavaliy^ which Clinton now detached across 
the Llobregat, followed them hard, but the country was diffi¬ 
cult, the distance short, and they soon gained a second 
entrenched camp above San Filieu. A small garrison remained 
in the masonry-works at Molino; Clinton endeavoured to 
reduce it, but his guns were not of a calibre to break the 
walls and the enemy was strongly reinforced towards evening 
from Barcelona: Manso then went to the mountains, and Clin¬ 
ton returned to Villa Franca having killed and wounded about 
one hundred and eighty French, and lost only sixty-four men, 
all Spaniards. 

Manso’s failure surprised the English general, because, 
unlike the generality of his countrymen, he was zealous, 
skilful, vigilant, modest and humane, and a sincere co- 
operator with the British officers. Ho however soon cleared 
himself of blame, assuring .^Clinton that Copons, contrary to 
his previous declarations, had joined him with four thousand 
men, and taking the control of his troops not only commenced 
the march two hours too late, but without any reason halted 
for three hours on the way. Nor did Copons ofter any excuse 
or explanation of his conduct, merely observing, that the 
plan having failed he must return to his mountains about 
Vich. A man of any other nation would have been aecused 
of treachery, but with the Spaniards there is no limit to 
absurdity, and from their actions no conclusion can be drawn 
as to their motives. 

The great events of the war began now to affect the struggle 
in Catalonia. Suehet finding Copons dared not agree to the 
military convention dependent upon the treaty of Valenyay, 
resigned all thoughts of carrying off his garrisons beyond the 
Ebro, and secretly instructed the governor of Tortoza, that 
when his provisions, calculated to last until April, were 
exhausted, he should march upon Mequinenza and Lerida, 
unite the garrisons there to his own, and make way by 
Venasque into France. He then increased the garrison of 
Barcelona to eight thousand men and prepared to take the line 
of the Fluvia; for the allied sovereigns were in France, and 
Kapoleon had recalled ten thousand men with eighty pieces of 
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artillery from Catalonia, desiring they should march as soon as 
the results expected from the mission of Sjin Curios were felt 
by the allies. Suchet prepared the troops but proposed that 
instead of waiting for the uncertain result of San Carlos’ 
mission, Ferdinand should himself be sent to Spain through 
Catalonia and be trusted on his faith to restore the garrisons 
in Valencia. Then he said he could march with his whole 
army to Lyons which would be more efficacious than sending 
detachments. The restoration of Ferdinand was indeed the 
emperor’s object, but this plausible proposition was only a 
colourable counter-project to Soult’s plan for a junction of the 
two armies in Bearn, since the emperor was undoubtedly the 
best judge of what was required for the warfare immediately 
under his own direction. 

It was in the midst of these affairs Clinton attacked Molino 
del Rey and would but for the interference of Copous have 
stricken a great blow, which was however soon inflicted in 
another manner. 

There was at this time in the French service, a Spaniard of 
Flemish descent called Van Halcn, a handsome 

IS^OtCH liV 

person, and with a natural genius for desperate wiiimm 
treasons. He was at first attached to Joseph’s 
court, and after that monarch’s retreat from 
Spain was placed by the duke of Feltre on Sachet’s staff; but 
the French party was now a failiug one and Van Halen only 
sought by some notable treachery to make bis peace with his 
country. Through the medium of a young widow, who fol¬ 
lowed him without suffering their connexion to appear, he 
informed Eroles of his object, and transmitted returns of 
Sachet’s force and other matters of interest. At lust having 
secretly opened Suchet’s portfolio he copied the key of his 
cipher, and transmitted that also, with an intimation that he 
would soon pass over and endeavour to perform some other 
service at the same time. The opportunity soon offered. 
Suchet went to Gerona to meet San Carlos, leaving Van 
H al en at Barcelona, and the latter immediately taking an 
escort of three hussars went to Granollers where the cuiras¬ 
siers were quartered. Using the marshal’s name he ordered 
them to escort him to the Spanish outposts, which being in 
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the mountmns could oaly be approached by a long and narrow 
paiSS where cavalry would be helpless; in this pass he ordered 
the troops to bivouac for the night, and when their colonel 
expressed his uneasiness, Van Halen quieted him and made 
a eolitaij mill their common quarters. He had before this, 
however, sent the widow to give Eroles information of the 
situation into which he would bring the troops and with 
anxiety awmted his attack; the Spanish gmeral failed to 
come, and at daybreak Van Halen still pretending he carried 
a flag of truce from Suchet, rode oif with his first escort of 
hussars and a trumpeter to the Spanish lines. There he ascer¬ 
tained that the widow had been detained by the outposts; 
whereupon he delivered over his hussars to their enemies, and 
gave notice of the situation of the cuirassiws with a view to 
their destruction, but they escaped the danger. 

Van Halen and Eroles then forged Suohet’s signature, and 
the former addressed’ letters in cipher to the governors of 
Tortoza, Jjerida, Mequinenza, and Monzon; telling them that 
the emperor, in consequence of his reverses, required large 
drafts of men from Catalonia, and had given Suchet orders 
to negotiate a convention by which the garrisons south of the 
lilobregat were to join the army with arms baggage and fol¬ 
lowers. The result was uncertain, but if the convention could 
not be effected the governors were to join the army by force, 
and they were therefore immediately to mine their principal 
bastions and be prepared to sally forth at an appointed time. 
The marches and points of junction were all given in detail; 
yet they were told that if the convention took place the mar¬ 
shal would immediately send an officer of his staff to them, 
with such verbal instructions as might be necessary; the docu- 
m^t finished with deploring the necessity which called for 
the sacrifice of conquests achieved by the valour of the 
troops. 

Spies and emissaries who act for both sides are common in 
all wars, but in the Peninsula so many pretended to serve the 
French and were yet true to the Spaniards, that to avoid the 
danger of betrayal, Suchet used to place a very small piece of 
light-coloured hair in the ciphered paper, the latter was then 
inclosed in a quill, sealed and wrapped in lead. When received, 
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the small parcel was carefully opened on a sheet of white paper 
and if the hair was discovered the communication was goodj 
if not, the treachery was apparent because the hair would 
escape the vigilance of uninitiated persons and be lost by any 
intermediate examination. Van Halcn knew this secret also, 
and when his emissaries had returned after delivering the pre¬ 
paratory communication, be proceeded in person with a forged 
convention first to Tortoza; for Suchet has erroneously stated 
in his Memoirs that the primary attempts wore made at 
Lerida and Mequinenza. He was accompiinicd by several 
Spanish officers and by some French deserters dressed in the 
uniforms of the hussars he had betrayed to the Spanish out¬ 
posts. The governor llobert, though a vigilant officer, was 
deceived and prepared to evacuate the place. During the 
night however a true emissary arrived with a letter from 
Suchet of a later date than the forged convention, llobert 
then endeavoured to entice Van ^alcn into the fortress, but 
the other was too wary and proceeded at once to Mequinenza 
and Lerida where he completely overreached the governors 
and then went to Mon/on. 

This small fortress had now been besieged since the 28th 
of September, 1813, by detachments from the Catalan army 
and the bands from Aragon. Its means of defence were slight, 
but there was within a man of resolution and genius called 
St. Jacques; a Piedmontese by birth, he was only a private 
soldier of engineers, but the commandant appreciating his 
worth was so modest and prudent as to yield the direction of 
the defence entirely to him. Abounding in resources, he met, 
and at every point baffled the besiegers who worked principally 
by mines, and being as brave as he was ingenious always led 
the numerous counter-attacks with which he contrived to 
check the approaches above and below ground. The siege 
continued until the 18th of February when the subtle Van 
Halen arrived, and by his Spanish wiles obtained in a few 
hours what Spanish courage and jicrscvcrauec had vainly 
strived to gain for one hundred and forty days. The com¬ 
mandant was suspicious at first; but when Van Halcn suffered 
him to send an officer to ascertain that fiCi'ida and Mequi- 
nenza were evacuated, he was beguiled like the others and 
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inarched to join the garrisons of those places. Clinton had 
been informed of this project by Eroles as early as the 22nd 
of January; and though he did not expect any French general 
would be so egregiously misled readily promised the assistance 
of his army to capture the garrisons on their march. 

Suchet was then falling back upon the Fluvia, and Clinton, 
seeing the fortified line of the Llobregat weakened and being 
uncertain of Suchet*s real strength and designs, renewed his 
former proposal to Oopons for a combined attack which should 
force the French general to discover his real situation and 
projects. Ere he could obtain an answer the want of forige 
compelled him to refuse the Spanish cavalry lent to him by 
Elio, and Sarsfield^s division was reduced to its last ration. 
The French thus made their retreat unmolested, for Clintoif s 
project necessarily involved the investment of Barcelona after 
passing the Llobregat; and the Anglo-Sicilian cavalry, mounted 
on small Egyptian animals the greatest part of which were 
foundered or unserviceable from sand-cracks, a disease very 
common amongst the horses of that country, were too weak 
to act without the aid of Elio’s horsemen. Moreover, as a 
division of infantry was left at Taragona awaiting the effect of 
Van Helen’s wiles against Tortoza the aid of Sarsfield's troops 
was indispensable. 

Oopons accepted the proposition towards the end of the 
month; the Spanish cavalry was then in the rear, but Sars- 
field having obtained some provisions the army was put in 
movement the 3rd of February; and as Suchet was near Qerona, 
it passed the Llobregat at the bridge of Molino del Bey with¬ 
out resistance. On the fith Sarsfield’s piquets were vigorously 
attacked at San Filieu by the garrison of Barcelona, but he 
supported them with his whole division, and being reinforced 
with some cavalry repulsed the French and pursued them to 
the walls. On the 7 th the city was invested on the land side 
by Oopons aided by Manso, and on the sea-board by Hallo- 
well, who, following the movements of the army, blockaded the 
harbour with the Castor frigate and anchored the Fame oil 
Hataro. On the 8th intelligence arrived of Van Hulen’s 
failure at Tortoza, yet the blockade of Barcelona continued 
uninterrupted until the 16th, when Clinton was informed by 
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Oopona of the success at Lerida^ Mequineuza, and Monzoii. 
The garrisons he said would march upon Igualada, and Eroles 
who, under pretence of causing the convention to be observed 
by the somatenes, was to follow in their rear, proposed to 
undeceive and disarm them at that place. On the 17th he 
sent notice that Martorel had been fixed upon in preference to 
Igualada; and as the French would be at the former place that 
evening Clinton was desired to send some of his trotjps there 
to ensure the success of the project. 

This change of plan and the short warning, for Martorel 
was a long march from Barcelona, together with the doubts 
and embarrassments whicli Copons’ conduct always (;aused, 
inclined the English general to avoid meddling with the matter 
at all; yet fearing it would fail in the Spaniard’s hands he 
finally drafted a strong division of troops and marched in 
person to Martorel. There he met Coptf)ns who told him the 
French would not pass Esparaguera that night, that Eroles 
was close in their rear, and another division of the Catalan 
army at Bispal blocking the bridge at Martorel. Clinton 
immediately undertook to pass the Llobregat, meet the French 
column, and block the road of San Sadurni ; and he arranged 
with Copons the necessary precautions and signals. 

About nine o’clock Isidore la Marque arrived with the gar¬ 
risons at Martorel, followed at a short distance by Eroles. No 
other troops were to be seen, and after a short halt the French 
continued their march on the right bank of the Wobregat 
where the Barcelona road enters a narrow pass between the 
river and a precipitous hill. When they were completely 
entangled Clinton sent an officer to forbid their further pro¬ 
gress, and referred them to Copons who was at Martorel for 
an explanation; then giving the signal all the heights around 
were instantly covered with armed men. It was in vain to 
offer resistance, and two generals, having two thousand six 
hundred men, four guns, and a rich military chest, capitulated; 
but upon conditions, Avhich were granted and immediately 
•riolated with circumstances of great harshness and insult to 
the prisoners. The odium of this baseness, which was quite 
gratuitous, since the French helpless in the defile must have 
submitted to any terms, attaches entirely to the Spaniards 
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Clinton refused to meddJc in any manner with the eonvention. 
Ho had not been a party to Van Halen^s deceit, he appeared' 
only to ensure the surrender of an armed force in the field 
which the Spaniards could not have subdued without his aid; 
he reficsed even to be present at any consultation previous to 


Sir WilliaiBL 

Clinton, 

MSS. 


the capitulation; and notwithstanding an asser¬ 
tion to the contrary in Suchet^s Memoirs, no 
appeal on the subject from that marshal ever 


reached him. 


During the whole of these transactions the infatuation of 
the French leaders was extreme. The chief of one of: the 


battalions, more sagacious than his general, told Lamarque in 
the night of the 16th at Igualada that he was betrayed; at the 
same time he urged him to abandon his artillery and baggage, 
and march in the direction of Vich to which place they could 
force their way in despite of the Spaniards. It is remarkable 
also that Robert, when ha had detected the imposture and 
failed to entice Van Halen into Tortoza, did not make a sud¬ 
den sally upon him and the Spanish officers who were with him, 
all close to the works. And still more notable is it that the 


other governors, more especially as Van Halen was a foreigner, 
did not insist upon the hearer of such a convention remaining 
to accompany their march: it was well observed by Suchet 
that Van Halen’s refusal to enter the gates was alone sufficient 
to prove his treachery. 

The troops recalled by Napoleon now moved into France, 
and in March a second column of equal force was directed 
upon Lyons, but the arrival of Wellington on the Oeronno 
caused, as we shall hereafter find, a chauge in its destination. 
An order of the minister at war then caused Snehet to open a 
fresh negotiation with Copons, to deliver up all the fortresses 
held by his troops except Figueras and Rosas, provided the 
garrisons were allowed to rejoin the army. The Spanish 
commander assented and the authorities generally were anxious 
to adopt the proposal, but the regency referred the matter to 
Wellington who rejected it without hesitation, as tending to 
increase the force immediately opposed to him. Thus baffled 
and over-reached at all points, Suchet destroyed the works of 
jOlot, Resalu, Bascara and Palamos, dismantled Gerona and 
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Rosas^ and concentrated liis forces at Pigueras. He was fol- 
lowed by Copons, but though he still had twelve thousanil 
veterans besides the national guards and depots of the French 
departments he obstinately refused aid to Soult, and yet 
remained inactive himself. The blockade of Barcelona was 
therefore maintained by the allies without difficulty or danger 
save what arose from their commissariat embarrassments and 
the efibrts of the garrison. 

On the 23rd of February Habert made a sally with six bat¬ 
talions, thinking to surprise Sarsfield; but he was beaten and 
Meder the Nassau officer was killed. The blockade was thus 
continued until the 12th of March when Clinton received 
orders from Wellington to break up his army, to send the 
foreign troops to Sicily, and march with the British battalions 
by Tudela to join the great army in France. He wihlicd to 
obey, but Suchet was still strength and Copons appeared to 
be provoking a collision though h<^ was quite unable to oppose 
the French in the field, and to maintain the blockade of Bar¬ 
celona in addition after the Anglo-Sicilians should depart, 
was quite impossible. The latter therefore remained, and 
on the 19th of March Ferdinand reached the French frontier. 

This event, which, happening five or even three months 
before, would probably have changed the fate of the war, was 
now of little consequence. Suebet proposed to Copons to escort 
Ferdinand with the French army to Barcelona and put him in 
possession of that place; but this the S])aui.sh general dared 
not assent to; for he feared Wellington and his own regency, 
and was closely watched by colonel Coffin who had been jilaced 
near him by Clinton. The French general then proposed to 
the king a convention for the recovery of his garrisons, to 
which Ferdinand agreed with the facility of a false heart; for 
his great anxiety was to reach Valencia, because the determi¬ 
nation of the Cortes to bind him to conditions before he loco- 
vered his tlironc was evident; the Spanish generals were 
apparently faithful to the Cortes, and the British influence 
was sure to be opposed to him while he was burthened >vilh 
French engagements. 

Suchet was to demand securities for the rebtoratiou of his 
garrisons prcviqi^ to Ferdinand’s entry into Spain, but time 
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was precious and he escorted him at once with the whole 
Fr^kch army to the Fluvia, having received his promise to 
restore the garrisons; he also retained Don 
^moin Carlos as a hostage; yet even this security he 
relinquished when the king writing from Gerona 
confirmed his first promise. On the 24th, in presence of the 
Catalan and French armies, ranged in order of battle on either 
bank of the Fluvia, Ferdinand passed that river and became 
once more king of Spain. He had been a rebellious son in 
the palace, a plotting traitor at Aranjuez, a dastard at Bayonne, 
an effeminate superstitious fawning slave at Valen 9 ay; and 
now after six years’ captivity he returned to hie own country 
an ungrateful and cruel tyrant; he would have been the mos 
odious, and contemptible of princes if his favourite brother 
Don Carlos had not existed. Reaching Clinton’s camp the 
30th he reviewed the troops, and Jjien proceeded to Zaragoza 
and finally to Valencia. Suchet says the honours 

Momoirs by „ ,, , Vi t 

sir William 01 war were paid to him by all the French garri- 

sons, but this was not the case at Barcelona, no 
man appeared even on the walls. 

After this event the French marshal having repassed the 
Pyrenees, leaving only a division at Figueras, Clinton designed 
to break up his army, but was again stopped by the vexatious 
conduct of Copons who would not relieve the Anglo-Sicilians 
at the blockade, nor notice any communications on the subject 
before the 11th of April. On the 14th however the troops 
marched, part to embark at Taragona, part to join Wellington. 
Copons then became terrified lest Robert, abandoning Tortoza, 
should come to Barcelona, and enclose him between them and 
the division at Figueras, wherefore Clinton once more halted. 
There was reason. For Habert had transmitted to Robert 
the emperor’s order to break out of Tortoza and gain Barce¬ 
lona instead of passing by the valley of Yenasque as Suchet 
had prescribed, and the twelve thousand men thus united were 
then to push into France. This letter was intercepted, copied 
and sent on to Robert, whose answer being likewise inter¬ 
cepted showed he had no inclination for the enterprise; 
Clinton therefore continued his embarkation and completed 
his honourable but difficult task. With a force weak in num- 
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bers, and nearly destitute of what constitutes strength in the 
field, he had maintained a dangerous position for eight moutlis; 
and though Copons* incapacity and ill-will, and other circum< 
stances beyond control, did not j>emnt any brilliant actions, 
he occupied the attention of a superior army, suffered no 
disaster and gained some advantages. 

While his troops were embarking, Hubert, in furtherance of 
the emperor’s project, made a vigorous sally, and thougli 
repulsed with loss he killed or wounded eight hundred 
Spaniards. This was a lamentable combat. The war had 
terminated long before, yet intelligence of the cessation of 
hostilities only arrived four days later. Hubert was now 
repeatedly ordered by Suchet uiid tlie duke of b’eltre to give 
up Barcelona; but warned by the breach of former conven¬ 
tions he held it until he was assured that the . . 

Ti 1 • . -rr • LafRllle. 

French garrisons in Valencia had returned to 
France, which did not happen until thb 28tli of May, when 
he marched to his own country, 'tin’s event, the last ojieration 
of the whole war, released the duchess of Bourbon. She and 
the old prince of Conti had been retained prisoners in the 
city during the Spanish struggle, the prince died curly in 
1814, the duchess survived, and now returned to France. 

How little the Spaniards were able of their own strength to 
shake Napoleon off, was now apparent to all the world. For 
notwithstanding Wellington’s victories, notwithstanding the 
invasion of France, six fortresses, Figueras, Barcelona, Tor- 
toza, Morelia, Peniscola, Saguntum and Denia were recovered, 
not by arms but by the general peace. And but for tbe 
deceits of Van Halen there would have been three others simi¬ 
larly situated in the eastern parts alone; while in the north 
Santona was recovered in the same manner; for neither the 
long blockade nor the active operations against that places, of 
which some account shall now be given, caused it to 
surrender. 

Santona stands on one of those promontories so frequent 
on the coast of Spain, which connected by low sandy necks 
with the main land offer good harbours. Its watfu's deep and 
capacious furnished two liays; the outer one or roadstead was 
commanded by the works of Santona itself, ai»d by those of 
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Laredo, a considerable town at tbe foot of a mountain 
on the op})ositc point of the harbour. A narrow entrance 
to the inner port was between a spit of land called the 
Pnntal, and the low isthmus on which tbe town of Santona 
is built. The natural strength of the ground was very great, 
but the importance of Santona arose from its peculiar situa¬ 
tion as a harbour and fort of support in the Montana de 
Santander; by holding it the French shut out the British 
slupping from the only place which being defensible on, the 
land side furnished'a good harbour between San Sebastian 
and Coruna. Thus they protected the sea-flank of their long 
line of invasion, obtained a port of refuge for their own 
coasting vessels, and a post of support for the moveable 
columns sent to chase the partidas, who abounded in that 
rough district. And when the battle of Vitoria placed the 
allies on the Bidassoa^ there issued from Santona a number 
of privateers to intercept Wellington’s supplies and interrupt 
his communication with Coruna, Oporto, Lisbon, and even 
with England. 

To obtain Santona was an object of early interest with 
both parties. The French seized it at once, and although 
the Spaniards recovered possession of it in 1810 they were 
driven out again immediately. The English ministers then 
commenced deliberating and concocting extensive, and for 
that reason injudicious and impracticable plans of offensive 
operations, to be baaed upon the possession of the place, but 
Napoleon fortified it and kept it to the end of the war. In 
August, 1812, its importance was better understood by the 
Spaniards, and it was continually menaced by the numerous 
bands of Biscay, the Asturias and the Montana. Fourteen 
hundred men, including the crew of a corvette, then formed 
its garrison, the works were not very strong and only forty 
pieces of artillery were mounted. Napoleon however, fore¬ 
seeing the disasters which Marmont was provoking, sent 
general Lameth to take charge of the defence; he augmented 
the works and constructed advanced redoubts on two hills, 
called the Gromo and the Brusco, which like San Bartolomeo 
at Sail Sebastian closed the isthmus inland. He also erected 
A ll^roDg redoubt and blockhouse on the Fuut^ command 
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the straits, and sweep tlie roadstead in conjunction with the 
fort of Laredo which he repaired; minor hatteries also he 
made, and having cast a cliain to secure the narrow entrance 
to the inner harbour, he covered the rocky promontory of 
Santona itself with defensive works. 

Some dismounted guns remained in the arsenal, others 
which had been throw'U into the sea by the Spaniards when 
they took the place in 1810 were fished up, and the garri.son, 
felling trees in the vicinity, made carriages for them; by these 
moans a hundred and twenty guns were finally' jdaced in bat¬ 
tery and there was abundance of ammunition. The corvette 
was not sea-worthy, but Lamcth established a fiotilla of gun¬ 
boats and other small craft, which .sallied forth whenever the 
signal-posts on the headland gave notice of Iho a})proacli of 
vessels liable to attack, or of French coasters bringing jn-o- 
visions and stores. The garrison had previously lost many 
men, killed in a barbarous manner by the j)iirtidas, and in 
revenge they never gave quarter to their enemies. Jjaineth, 
shocked at this inhumanity, forha<l under pain of death any 
further reprisals, rewarded those men who brought in pri¬ 
soners, and treated the latter with gentleness; the Spaniards, 
pesreeiving this, also changed their system and civilization 
resumed its rights. From this time military operations 
were incessant, the garrison sometimes made sallies, some¬ 
times sustained partial attacks, sometimes aided the moveable 
columns employed by the different generals of the army of 
the north to put down the partisan warfare, which seldom 
was even lulled in the Montana. 

After the barttle of Vitoria, Santona was invested on the 
land side by a part of the troops composing the fourth Si)aiiish 
army. It was blockaded also on the sea-board by the English 
ships of war; but only nominally, for the garrison received 
supplies, and Lameth’s flotilla took many store-ships and 
other vessels and delayed convoys; the land blockade thus 
became a nullity and the Spanish officers complained with 
reason that they suffered privations and endured hardships 
without an object. These complaints and his own embarrass¬ 
ments, <»tused by lord Melville’s neglect, induced Wellington 
in October^ 1^13, when be could ill spare troops, to think of 
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employing a brigade under lord Aylmer in the attack of San- 
toua; that project, as already mentioned, was laid aside; but 

victoireB«t English engineer, captain Wells, was sent 
Conqugtea des with Some sappers and miners to quicken the ope- 
Fi-an^aises. rations of the Spanish officers, and his small 
detachment has been by a French writer magnified into a 
whole battalion. 

Wells remained six months, for the Spanish generals though 
brave and willing were tainted with the national defect,of 
procrastination. The siege therefore made no progress, lan¬ 
guishing until the 13th of February, 1814, when Baroo tlie 
Si)anish commander carried the fort of Puntal in the night 
by escalade, killing thirty men and taking twenty-three pri¬ 
soners; yet the fort, being under the fire of the Santona works, 
was necessarily dismantled and abandoned the next morning. 
A piquet was left there, but Lameth embarked a detachment 
Ited recovered his fort. In the night of the 21st Barco 
ordered an attack to be made with a part of his force upon the 
outposts of El Grurao and Brusco on the Santona side of the 
harbour, and led the remainder of his troops in person to 
storm the fort and town pf Laredo. He carried the latter and 
some other defences of the fort, which being on a rock was 
only to be approached by an isthmus so narrow as to be closed 
by a single fortified house; in this assault he was killed and 
the attack ceased; yet the troops retained what they had won 
and established themselves at the foot of the rock where they 
were covered irom fire. The attack on the other side, com 
ducted by colonel Llorente, was successful; he carried the 
smallest of the two outworks on the Brusco, and closely 
invested the largest after an ineffectual attempt by mine 
and assault to take it. A large breach W'us however made and 
the commandant seeing he could no longer defend his post, 
valiantly broke through the investment and saved himself in 
the Grumo; but next day the Grumo itself was abandoned by 
the French. 

Wells, who had been wounded at the Puntal esbalade, now 
strenuously urged the Spaniards to crown tha countei>-Bcarp 
of the fort at Laredo and attack vigorously; they preferred 
eBtablishing four field-pieces to batter it in fo t^ d^uuea 
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of six hundred yards, but their guns were dismounted tlm 
moment they began to fire, and thus corrected, the Spanish 
generals committed the direction of the attack to Wells. He 
opened a heavy musketry fire cn the fort to stifle the noise of 
his workmen, pushed trenches up the hill close to the counter¬ 
scarp in the night, and was proceeding to burst open the gate 
with a few field pieces and cut (Ibwn the palisades, when the 
Italian garrison, whose muskets from constant use were so 
injured that few would go off, mutinied against their com¬ 
mander and making him a prisoner surrendered the i)lucc. 
This event gave the S])aTiiards the command of the (*nt ranee 
to the harbour, and Lamoth oftcred to ca])itulatc in April 
upon condition of returning to France with his garrison: Wel¬ 
lington refused this proposal, and Bantona remained a Frciich 
fortress until the general cessation of hostilities. 

Having now terminated the narrative of all military and 
political events which happened ki the Peninsula, the reader 
will henceforth be enabled to follow without iiitorniptiou the 
events of the war in the south of France which shall ho con* 
tinned in the next book. 
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BOOK THE fWENTy-FOUKTH. 

CHAPTER I. 

Wellington’s difficulties were great. Those of his adversary 
were even more embarrassing, because the evil was at the 
root; it was not misapplication of power but the want of 
power itself which paralysed Soult’s operations. Napoleon 
trusted much to the effect of his treaty with Ferdinand, but 
the intrigues to retard his journey continued; and though 
the emperor, after the refusal of the treaty by the Spanish 
government, permitted him to return without conditions, as 
thinking his presence would' alone embarrass and perhaps 
break the English oHiaace with Spain, he did not as before 
shown arrive until March. IIow Napoleon’s views were frus¬ 
trated by his secret enemies is one of the obscure parts of 
French history which time may possibly clear, but probably 
only with a feeble and uncertain light; for truth can never 
be expected in the memoirs, if any should appear, of such 
men as Talleyrand, Fouch6, and other politicians of their 
stamp, whose plots rendered his supernatural efforts to rescue 
France from her invaders abortive: meanwhile there is 
nothing to check or expose the political and literary empirics 
who never fail on such occasions to poison the sources of 
history. 

Belying on Ferdinand’s journey, and pressed by the neces¬ 
sity of augmenting his own weak army, Napoleon now told 
Soult he must ultimately take from him two divisions of 
infantry and one of cavalry. The undecided nature of his 
first battle at Brienne caused him to enforce this notice in 
the beginning of February; but he had previously sent 
imperial commissaries to the different departments of France, 
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with instructions to hasten the new conscription, to form 
national and urban guards, to draw forth the resoui^cs of 
the country, and aid the operations of tho armies by tlie 
action of the people. These measures failed generally in 
tho south. The urban cohorts were readily formed as a 
means of police, and tho conscription was successful, but the 
people remained sullen and apathetic: and the 
civil commissaries are said to have been, with 
some exceptions, pompous, declamatory, and alfecting great 
state and dignity without energy and activity. Ill-will was 
also produced by the vexatious and corrupt conduct of the 
subordinate government agents; who, seeing in the general 
distress and confusion a good opportunity to forward their 
personal interests, oppressed the peoi)le for their own profit. 
This it was easy to do, because the extreme want of money 
rendered requisitions unavoidable; and under the confused 
direction of civilians, partly iguorant and unused to dilficult 
times, partly corrupt and partly disaffected to the emperor, 
the abuses inevitably attendant upon such a system were 
numerous; and to the people so offensive, that numbers to 
avoid them passed with their carts and utensils into the lines 
of the allies. An official letter written from Bayouno at this 
period run thus: * The English general’s policy and the good 
discipline he maintains does us more harm than ten battles; 
every peasant wishes to be under his protection.’ 

Another source of anger was Soult’s works near Bayonne, 
where the richer inhabitants could not bear to have tlieir 
country villas and gardens destroyed by the engineer, he who 
spares not for beauty or for pleasure. Tlie merchants, a class 
nearly alike in all nations, with whom profit stands for 
country, had been with a few excei)tioiis long averse to 
Napoleon’s policy, which from necessity interfered witli tlieir 
commerce. And this feeling must have been very strong in 
Bayonne and Bordeaux; for one Batbcdat, a banker of the 
former place, having obtained leave to go to St. Jean de Luz 
under pretence of settling the accounts of English officers, 
prisoners of war, to whom he had advanced money, offered 
Wellington to supply his army with various commodities and 
even provide money for bills on the English treasury. In 
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return he demanded licences for twenty vessels to go from 
Bordllux, Bochelle and Hants, to St. . Jean de Luz; and they 
were given on condition that he should not carry back colonial 
produce; but as the English navy would not respect them, 
the banker and his coadjutors hesitated, and thus saved their 
ships, for the English ministers refused to sanction the 
licences and rebuked Wellington! 

During these events the partisans of the Bourbons, coming 
from Brittany and La Vendee, spread themselves all over the 
south of France, and one of the heroic family of La Boche 
Jacquelin arrived at head-quarters. Bernadotte also sent an 
agent to those parts, and the count of Grammont, a captain 
in the British cavalry, was at the desire of tlie marquis de 
Mailhos, another of the malcontents, sent to England to call 
the princes of the house of Bourbon forward. Finally the 
duke of Angouloine a.rrive<l at head-quarters and was received 
with respect in private, though not suffered to attend the 
army. The English general indeed, persuaded that the great 
body of the French i)eople, especially in the south, were 
inimical to Najiol con’s goverpment, was sanguine as to the 
utility of encouraging a Bourbon party; yet he held his jn<lg* 
ment in abeyance, sagaciously observing he could not come 
to u safe conclusion merely from the feelings of some people 
in one corner of France. And as the allied sovereigns seemed 
backward to take the matter in hand unless some positive 
general movement in favour of the Bourbons was made, and 
there were negotiations for peace actually going on, it would 
he, he said, unwise and ungenerous to precipitate the partisans 
of the fallen house into a premature outbreak and then leave 
them to the vengeance of the enemy. 

That W ellington should thinlc public opinion was against 
Napoleon is not surprising, it seemed to bo so, and a very 
strong Bourbon party, and one still stronger, averse to the 
continuation ’ of war, existed: but nothing is more dangerous, 
more deceitful, than the outward show and declarations on 
such occasions. The great mass of men are only endowed 
with moderate capacity and spirit; their thoughts are for the 
prgiervation of their families and property, they bend to 
drcomstances; fear and suspicion, ignorance hosenera and 
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good feeling, all combine to urge men in troubled times to put 
on tbe mask of enthusiasm, for the most povrerful and ^Itish 
knaves ever shout with the loudest. Let the scene change and 
the multitude will turn with the facility of a weathercock. 
Wellington soon discovered that Vicl Chastel, Bernadotte’s 
agent, while pretending to aid the Bourbons was playing a 
double part. And one year after this period Xapolooii re¬ 
turned from Elba, when neither the presence of the duke of 
Angoul6me, nor the energy of the duchcas, nor all the activity 
of their partisans, could raise in this very country more tluiu 
the semblance of an opposition to him — the tricolor was 
everywhere hoisted and the Bour])on parly vanished. Tiiis 
was the true te,:>t of national feeling. For in 1814 the 
white colours were supported by foreign arinic.s, and misfor- 
tuiie had bowed the grcMt deinoeratle chief to tlie earth; hut 
when rising again in his wondrous might he came buck alone 
from Elba, the poorer people, with whom only patrioLlNiu is 
ever really to bo found, and that beetmse they are poor and 
therefore unsophisticated, crowded to meet and hail him as a 
father. Not because they held him entirely hlameless. Who 
born of woman is? They demanded re<lrcss of grievanees 
even while tliey clung iiistiiictively to him as their sta^ and 
protection against the locust tyranny of aristocracy. 

There was however at this period in France cnougli of di.-,- 
oonteut, of passion and intrigue, enough of treason, iiik^ 
enough of grovelling siiirit in adversity, added to tnc natural 
desire of escaping the ravages of war, adohire earetully lb,-,t(jred 
by the admirable policy of the Eiiglisli general, to render tlie 
French generars position extremely dangerous. Nor is it the 
least remarkable cireuinstanee of this remarkahle jau'iod, tliafc 
while Soult expected relief from Spanish aversion to the 
English alliance, Wellington received from the l'’r< iteh ..> < ret 
- and earnest warnings to beware of some great act of irearlKay 
meditated by the Spaniards. It was at this jieriod also that 
the Spanish generals encouraged their soldiers’ ]i<;cutiou.sin‘.ss, 
and displayed their own ill-will by sullen discontent and 
captious complaints, while the civil authorities disturbed the 
communications and made war in their fashion against the 
hospitids and magazines. 
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WeWngton^B apprehensions are plainly to be traced in his 
ccnrespondence. Writing about Copons he says, ‘ his conduct 
is ^uite unjustifiable both in concealing what he knew of the 
duke de San Carlos^ arrival and the nature of his mission.* 
In another letter he observes, that the Spanish military 
ijeople about himself desired peace with Napoleon according 
to the treaty of Valen^ay; that they all had some notion of 
what had occurred and yet had been quite silent about it; that 
he had repeated intelligence from the French of some act of 
treachery meditated by the Sj)aniard8; that several persons of 
that nation had come from Bayonne to circulate reports of 
peace, and charges against the British which he knew would 
be well received on that frontier; that he had arrested a man 
culling himself an agent of and actually bearing a letter of 
credence from Ferdinand. But the most striking proof of 
alarm was his great satisfaction at the conduct of the Spanish 
government in rejecting the,treaty brought by Sun Carlos and 
Palafox. Sacrificing all his former great and just resentment 
he changed at once from an enemy to a friend of the regency, 
supported the members of it against the servilcs, spoke of the 
matter as the most important that had engaged his attention, 
and when O’Donnel proposed some violent and decided action 
of hostility against the regency, which a few weeks before 
would have been received with plcasuro, he checked and 
softened him, saying, the conduct of that body about the treaty 
should content every Spaniard; it Avas not possible to act with 
more frankneHs and loyalty, and they had procured honour for 
themselves and for their nation not only in England but all 
over Europe. Such is the light mode in which words are 
applied by public men, even by the noblest and greatest, 
Avhen their wishes are fulfilled. This glorious and honourable 
conduct of the regency was simply a resolution to uphold 
their personal power and that of their faction, both of which 
would have been destroyed by the arrival of the king. 

Napoleon hoping much from the effect of these machina¬ 
tions, not only intimated to Soult that he would require teu 
thousand of his infantry immediately, but that twice that 
number Arith a division of cavalry would be called away if the 
Spaniards fell off from the English alliance. The. duke of 
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Dalmatia then foreseeing the ultimate result of his own opera¬ 
tions against Wellington, conceived a vast general plan of action 
which evinced his capacity to treat the greatest questions of 
military policy, 

* Neither his numbers nor means of supply after Wellington 
had gained the banks of the Adour above Bayonne would, he 
said, suffice to maintain his positions covering that fortress and 
menacing the allies’ right flank; the time ap])roached when he 
must, even without a reduction of force, abandon Bayonne to 
its own resources and fight on the nuinorous rivers which run 
with concentric courses from the Pyrenees to the Adour. 
Leval’s and Boyer’s divisions of infantry were to join the grand 
army on the eastern frontier; Abbe’s division was to raise 
the garrison of Bayonne and its camp to fourteen thousand 
men, but, considering this force too great for a sinj;»Ic 
general of division he wished to give it to 1 lei 11c whose eoips 
would be broken up by the dtt^airture of the detMelmu nts. 
That officer was however altogether averse, and as an unwilling 
commander would he half beaten before the buttle commeuced 
he desired D’Erlon should take Ileille's place.’ 

* The active army could not then fight pitched battles, and 
he recommended the throwing it as a great partisan eori^s on 
the left, touching always ui)ou the Pyrenees and ready to fall 
upon Wellington’s flank and rear if he should penetrate into 
France. Clausel a native of those parts and speaking ll^p 
country language, was by his military qualities and knowledge 
the most suitable person to command, lleille could maich 
with the troops called to the great army; and as there would 
be notbing left for him, Soult, to do in these parts he (k'.siied 
to be employed where he could aid the emperor with moi (j 
effect. This he pressed urgently, because, notwithstanding f ho 
refusal of the Cortes to receive the treaty of Valcmpiy, it w.ts 
probable the war on the eastern frontier would comjiel the 
emperor to recal all the troops <lesigijated. It would then 
become imperative to change from a r(‘gulur to an irrcgiilui* 
warfare; in which a numerous corps of j)artisans would bo 
more valuable than the shadow of a regular army without 
value or confidence and likely to be destroyed in the first 
great battle. For these partisans it was necessary to have a 
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ceatrid power and director, atltd Clause! was*the man most 
Htted Ibr the task. He ou^ht to have under him the generals 
who commanded in the military departments between tlie 
Garonne and the Pyrenees, with power to force the inhabitauts 
to take arms and act under his directions. 

* I am sensible,’ he continued, ‘ that this system, one of the 
least unhappy consequences of which would be to leave the 
enemy apparently master of all the country between the 
mountains and the Garonne, can only be justified by the 
necessity of forming an army in the centre of France sulB- 
oieutly powerful to fend off the multitude of enemies from the 
capital; but if Paris falls all will be lost, whereas if it he saved 
the loss of a few large towns in the south can be repaired. I 
propose then to form a great army in front of Paris by a union 
of all the disposable troops on the different frontiers, and to 
spread what remdus as partisans wherever the enemy threatens 
to penetrate. All the marshals of France the generals and 
other officers, in activity or in retirement, who shall not be 
attached to the great central army, should organize the partisan 
corps and bring those not actively useful as such, up to the 
great point of union; and they should have military power to 
make all men able to bear arms find them at their own 
expense.’—‘This measure is revolutionary but will produce 
important results, while none or a very feeble effect will be 
^used by the majority of the imperial commissioners already 
sent to the military divisions. They are grand persons, they 
temporize, make i>roclamations and treat everything as 
civilians instead of acting with vigour to obtain promptly a 
result which would astonish the world; for notwithstanding 
the cry to the contrary the resources of France are not 
exhausted—what is wanted is to make those who possess 
resources use them for the defence of the throne and the 
emperor.’ Having thus expldned his views, he again requested 
to serve near the emperor, but declared himself ready to obey 
any order and serve in any manner; all he demanded was 
dear instructions with reference to the events that might 
occur. 1°. What he should do if the treaty with Ferdinand 
had no efiect and the Spanish troops remained with Wellington. 
2^ If those troops retired and the British seeing the Frendi, 
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weakened by dd^fcaeliuieuts should alone penetrate into France. 
3®. If the changes in Spain should cause the allies to relii-e 
altogether. 

This great project was not adopted and the emperors 
reasons for neglecting it haVe not been made kiioAni. Nor 
can the workings of that capacious mind be judged of without 
a knowledge of all the objects and conditions of bis eombina- 
tions. Yet it is probable that at this period lie did not 
despair of rejecting the allies beyond the liliiiie eil.ber by foree 
of arms, by negotiation, or by M'^orking upon the family ])ride 
of the emperor of Austria. With this hope he would bo 
averse to risk civil war by placing France under martial law; 
averse to revive the devouring lire of revolution wliich it liail 
been bis object fur so inaiiv ynrs to cpiell—and it seems 
nearly certain, tbat one of bis reasons for replacing Ferdinand 
on the Spanish throne was his fear lest llic republican dodlines 
which had gained ground in Sjortn should spread to France. 
■Was he wrong? The iicrcc democrat will answer vc>! I'ln/se 
who think real liberty was never attained under a single 
uumixed form of government giving no natural vent to tlsc 
swelling pride of honour birth or rielios—those wiio measure 
the weakness of pure republicanism by tlie miserable state of 
France at homo and abroad when Napoleon hrst assnme<l 
power to save her;—those who saw America with lun* militia 
and licentious liberty, unable to prevent three thousand Britisl* 
soldiers from passing tlirce thousand miles of ocean and burn¬ 
ing tlieir capital—tliosc jaasons will hesitate to condemn Itim. 
And this witliout detriment to the democratic principle which 
in substance may and should always govern under judicious 
forms. Napoleon early judged, and* the event has jirovcd he 
judged truly, tbat the denioiTatic spii-it td’ France was tlicn 
unable to overbear the aristocratic and Tnoiinrchic temlcneics 
of Europe; wisely therefore while he preserved tlic essence of 
the first by fostering equality, be endeavoured to Iticiid it with 
the other two; thus satisfying as far as human institutions 
would permit the conditions of the grc.at j^roblcin he had 
undertaken to solve. His object was the reconstruction of 
the social fabric which had been shattered by the French 
revolution, niixing witli the new materials what remained of 
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oH sufficiently unbroken to build with agafn; if he failed to 
render his structure stable it was because his design was 
misunderstood, and the terrible passions let loose by' the 
previous stupendous explosion were too tiiigbty even for him 
to compress. 

To have accepted Soult's project would have been to save 
himself at the expense of his system, and probably to plunge 
France into the anarchy from which he had with so much care 
and labour drawn her. But Napoleon’s ambition was for the 
greatness and prosperity of France, for the regeneration of 
Europe, for the stability of the system which he had ^rmed 
with that end, never for himself personally. Hence it is that 
multitudes of many nations instinctively revere his memory; 
and neither the monarch nor the aristocrat, dominant though 
they be by his fall, feel themselves so easy in their high places 
as to rejoice much in their victory. 

Soult’s project was not adopted, and in February two divi¬ 
sions of infantry and Triclhard’s cavalry, with many batteries, 
were withdrawn; two thousand of the best soldiers were also 
selected to join the imperial guards, and all the gcns-d’arincs 
were sent to the interior. The total number of old soldiers 
left, did not, including the division of Paris, exceed forty thou¬ 
sand exclusive of the garrison of Bayonne and other posts; 
the conscripts, beardless youtlis, were generally unfit to enter 
•the line, nor were there enough of muskets to arm them. It is 
remarkable also, as showing how easily military operations may 
be affected by distant combinations; that Soult expected and 
dreaded at this time the descent of a great English army upon 
the coast of La Vendee, led thereto by hearing of an expedi¬ 
tion, preparing in England under Qraham, really to aid the 
Dutch revolt. 

While his power was thus diminishing, Wellington’s situa¬ 
tion was as suddenly ameliorated. First by the arrival of 
reinforcements, next by the security he felt from the rejection 
of the treaty of Valen 9 ay; lastly by the approach of better 
weatlierand the acquisition of a very large sum in gold; which 
enabled him to put his Anglo-Portuguese in activity, and to 
bring the Spaniards again into line with less danger of their 
plundering the country. During the cessation of operatioQB 
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he had prepared the means to enter France with power and 
i^curity, sending before him the fame of a just discipline and 
a wise consideration for the people who were likely to fall 
under his power; for there was nothing he so much dreaded as 
the partisan and insurgent warfare projwsed by Soiilt. The 
peasants of Baygorry and Bidarray had done him more mis¬ 
chief than the French army, and his terrible menace of destroy¬ 
ing their villages, and hanging all the population he could lay 
his hands upon If they ceased not their hostility, marks his 
apprehensions in the strongest manner. Yet he left all the 
local authorities free to carry on the internal government, to 
draw their salaries, and raise the necessary taxes in the same 
mode and with as much tranquillity as if perfect peace pre¬ 
vailed. He opened the ports also and drew a large connneret*, 
which served to support his own army and engage the mer¬ 
cantile interests in his favour; he established many sure 
channels for intelligence political and inilitjiry, and would 
have extended his policy further and to more .advantage if the 
English ministers had not so ignorantly interf<‘,rod with his 
proceedings. Finally, foreseeing that the money he might 
receive would, being in foreign coin, create embarrassment, 
ho adopted an expedient which he had before practised in 
India. 

Knowing that in a British army a wonderful variety of 
knowledge and vocations, good and liad, may he found, he 
secretly caused the coiners and die-sinkers amongst the soldiers 
to be sought out; and once assured that no mischief was 
intended them, it was not difficult to persuade them to 
iscknowledge their peculiar talents. With these men he esta¬ 
blished a secret mint and coined gold Na])oleouh, marking 
them with a private stamp and carefully preserving their just 
ffneness and weight to enable the French govei-nmcnt wlu;n 
peace should be established to call them in again. Tie thus 
avoided all the difficulties of exchange, and removed a fruitful 
graft of quarrels and ill-will between the troo])s and the shop¬ 
keepers ; for the latter are always fastidious in taking and 
desirous of abating the current worth of strange coin, and the 
former attribute to fraud any declination from the value at 
which they receive their money. This sudden increase of the 
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current eolu tended duo to dimlnfsh the pressure necessarily 
ntiendant upon troubled times. 

Kor was his prorident sagacity less manifest in purely 
nuHtary matters than in administrative and political operS' 
tionA During the bad weather he had formed large magazines 
at the ports, examined the course of the Adour, and carefully 
meditated upon his future plans. To enter France and rally 
a great Bourbon party was his wish. This last point depended 
upon the political proceedings and success of the allied 
sovereigns; yet the military o|)erations most suitable at the 
moment did not clash with it; to drive the French from 
Bayonne and blockade or besiege that place was the first step 
in cither case. But tliis required extensive and daring com¬ 
binations. The fortress and its citadel, comprising in their 
circuit the confluence of the Nivc and the Adour, could not be 
safely invested with less tlian three times the number neces¬ 
sary to resist the garrison at pny one poiut; because the latter’s 
communications were short, internal and secure, those of the 
investera external difficult and unsafe, and each division should 
be able to resist a sally of the whole garrison. The forces 
operating towards the interior would thus be seriously 
reduced. 

How and where to cross the Adour with a view to the 
investment was also a subject of solicitude. It was a great 
river with a strong current and well guarded by troops and 
guA-boats above Bayonne; still greater was it below the town; 
there the ebb tide run seven miles an hour; there also there 
were giui-boats, a sloop of war, and merchant-vessels which 
could be armed and employed to interrupt the passage. The 
number of pontoons or other boats required to bridge the 
stream across either above or below, and the carriage of them 
would inevitably give notice of the design and render it 
abortive unless the French army was first driven away, and 
then the troops at ipayonne, fifteen thousand, might baffie 
the attempt. Nevertheless he resolved to pass, the means 
adopted being proportionate to the greatness of the design. 

To throw his bridge above Bayonne involved the carrying 
of his n)aterials aorovss the Nive and through the deep coun- 
ou each sid^ and tlie drivmg of 3oult entirely from 
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Adourand all its conduents; but bis own convoys between Uui 
bridge and the sea-port magazines would then be unsafe and un- 
certain^ having to lend their flank to Bayonne and cross several 
rivers liable to floods—moreover, his means of transport were 
unequal to the wear and tear of the deep roads. To throw' 
the bridge below Bayonne would give him tlic lower Adour 
for a harbour^ and his laud convoys couhl use the royal 
causeway which led close to that river and was not affected by 
rain; his line of retreat also would be more secure if unforeseen 
misfortune forced him to relinquish the investment. But 
the rapidity and breadth of the river below Bayonne denied 
the use of common pontoons, and the mouth, six miles from 
the town, was so barred with sands, so beaten with surges, so 
difficult of navigation even with hnid-niarks, soino of which 
the French had removed, that it seemed impossible for vess»‘ls 
fit for a bridge to enter from tlie sea; and a strong deh nsive 
force would inevitably bar the, constriietioii if they t-ould. 
These difficulties however Wellington w'ith adinirahlo jiidg- 
meiit rendered subservient to bis purj> 08 e. F«»r jiulgiug llu'V 
would appear insuperable to the IVench, he thought )Soult 
would readily abandon the care of the lower Adour to defend 
the rivers beyond the Nive if Ids left was attacked, aiul thus 
the lower Adour would be laid open for his enterprise. Nor 
did he fear that tlie Freneli marshal, in retiriug before tlu* 
troops destined to force the rivers near tljo roots of the 
Pyrenees, would gain the. boundary road and come down on 
the investing force at Bayonne; because to <lo so ho must enter 
the sandy wilderness of the Landes, and might be ])revcntcd 
from getting out again. The natural obstacles nunained, and 
to surmount them lie made the following arrangements. 

Having collected forty large sailing-boats of from fifteen to 
twenty tons burthen, as if for the commissariat service, be 
secretly loaded them with planks and other materials for Ids 
bridge; designing that they should bo ]>y some gun¬ 

boats and run up the Adour to a fixed point, oii which he 
would previously direct tlie troops and artillery, meaning 
with hawsers and pontoons to form rafts, and pass a force to 
destroy a smuU battery wear tlie mouth of the river and cover 
the oiHH’ution, At this time the French trading-vessels in the 
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Adour had prirMjr offered to come out upon licences, and 
serve the commissariat, and their aid would have greatly 
facilitated his project; but he was compelled to forego the 
advantage, because of the English ministers’ previous folly in 
refusing to ratify his former passports; mid was therefore 
forced to treat as enemies men willing to be friends, and pre- 
pare additional means to bum those vessels which he might 
have used for his project! 

While the English general was secretly arranging this 
great offensive operation, Soult was diligently increasing his 
defensive means and fortified all the principal passages of 
the rivers crossing the main roads leading against his left; 
but the diminution of his force in January compelled him to 
withdraw his outposts from Anglet in front of Bayonne, which 
enabled Wellington closely to examine the lower Adour and 
prepare with more certainty for the passage. Soult however, 
in pursuance of Napoleon’s maxim of covering physical weak¬ 
ness by moral audacity, concentrated troops on his left, renew¬ 
ing the partisan warfare against the allies’ right, and endea¬ 
voured to keep them entirely on the defensive. In the course 
of these operations, finding that Morillo had assumed a forward 
post, he, with a view to test the Spanish feeling towards the 
English, directed Harispe, under pretence of remonstrating, 
to sound him as to a defection; he did not respond and 
Harispe then drove him back with a sharp fight. This war¬ 
fare however could not ultimately check the allies, and the 
French marshal seeing Wellington was resolved to gain the 
line of the Garonne, and that his own retreat must ultimately 
be parallel to the Pyrenees, proceeded to organize a strong 
defensive system, to cover Bordeaux irrespective of his own 
operations. In this view he sent Daricau, a native of the 
Landes, to prepare an insurgent levy in that wilderness, and 
directed Maransin to the higher Pyrenees to extend the 
insurrection begun by Harispe in the lower valleys, Jaca was 
still held by eight hundred men, but they were starving, and 
a convoy collected for their relief at Navarrens was stopped 
by snow in the pass. It was an error to retain the place, for 
though the partidas would have descended on the French side 
to the very rear of the army, and perhaps have ravaged part 
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of the frontier ii the garrison had been witlidrawn, they conltl 
have done no essential hanii, and their excesses wouhl have 
disposed the people of those parts to insurrection. 

At Bordeaux there was a small reserve commanded hy 
general L’lluillier, and Soult urged the minister of war to 
increase it Avith conscripts from the interior. Meanwhile he 
sent artillerymen from rmyoniie to aid fifteen hundred national 
guards as a garrison for the citadel of Blaye, and desired that 
the M6doc and Pat6 forts and the batteries along the banks of 
the Garonne should be put in a state of defence. All vessels 
fit for the purpose he desired might be armed, and a flotilla of 
fifty gun-boats established below Bordeaux, with a like number 
to navigate the river as far as Toulouse. But these orders 
were tecbly executed or entirely neglected, for there was no 
public spirit, and treason and disaifection were rife in the 
city. 

On the side of the lower Pyrenees he improved the works 
of Navarrens and designed an entrenched eump in front 
of it; the castle of Lourdes in the high Pyrenee.s was already 
defensible, and he “gave orders to fortify the castle of Phuj 
thus providing supporting points for the retreat which he 
foresaw. At jMauleon he put on foot some partisan ef*rps, 
and the imperial commissary Cafi'arelli gave him ho[)es of 
a reserve of seven or eight thousand national guards, <jem- 
d^arraedt and artillerymen, at Tarbes. Lax, containing bis 
principal depots, was being fortified, and the communication 
with it was maintained across the rivers by fortified bridges at 
Port de Landes, Hastingues, Percyhoradc, and »Sauveterre; 
but the floods iu the bogiiiniiig of Pobriiary carried away his 
permanent bridge at the Port dc Landes, and the communica¬ 
tion between Bayonne and the left of the army was thus 
interrupted until he established a flying-bridge. 

All these preparations were made in the supposition that 
Wellington, had one hundred and twenty thousand infantry 
and fifteen thousand cavalry, for Soult knew not of the political 
and financial crosses which had rc<luced tliat gcncnd’H power. 
His emissaries told him Clinton’s force wa.s actually broken 
tip, and the British part in march to joiu Wellington j that the 
garrisons of Carthagena, Cadiz, and Ceuta, were on the point 
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d amyhi^, and reinforcements coming from England and 
Poiiugai Infening from this that the war in Catalonia would 
cease and all the tioops be united to march against him, he 
again urged that Suchet should join him; that their united 
forces might form a 'dike against the torrent’which threatened 
to overwhelm the south of France. The real power opposed 
to him was however much below his calculations. Tlic twenty 
thousand British and Portuguese reinforcements promised, had 
not arrived, Clinton’s army was still in Catalonia; and though 
the exact numbers of the Spaniards cannot be stated, their 
forces available, and that only partially and with great caution 
on account , of their licentious conduct, did not exceed the fol¬ 
lowing approximation. 

Freyre had, including Espana’s division, tw’elve thousand 
men, Morillo four thousand, O’Donnel six thousand, and the 
prince of Angloua eight thousand. The Anglo-Portugucsc 
present under arms were the morning states on the day 
the advance commenced, seventy thousand of all arras, ten 
thousainl being cavalry. The whole force, exclusive of Mina’s 
hands which wore spread from Navarre* to the borders of 
Catalonia, was therefore one hundred thousand with one hun¬ 
dred guns, ninety-five being Anglo-Portuguese. The French 
numbers opposed it is difficult to fix with ])recision, because 
the imperial muster-rolls, owing to the troubled state of the 
emperor’s affairs, w ere not continued beyond December 1813 
or have been lost. But from Soult’s correspondence and other 
documents it would appear that exclusive of his garrisons, his 
reserves, and detachments at Bordeaux and in the department 
of the high P)T'enees, exclusive also of the conscripts of the 
second levy which were now beginning to arrive, he could 
place in line thirty-five thousand soldiers of all arms, three 
thousand being cavalry, with forty pieces of artillery. But 
Bayonne alone, without reckouiug the fortresses of St. Jean 
Pied de Port and Navarrens, occupied twenty-eight thousand 
of the allies; and by this and other drains Wellington s supe¬ 
riority in the field was so reduced, that his penetrating into 
France, that Prance, which had made all Europe tremble at 
lier anus, must lie viewed as a surprising e.xarnpTe of courage) 
and fine conduct 
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PASSAGE OP THE GAVE9. 

In the second week of February the weutlicr set with a 
strong frost, the roads became practicubh, and (he Englisli 
general seized the opportunity to advance; but the clothing 
80 long de]a}'ed in England had just then arrived, and (he 
British regiments being without carriage were compelled to go 
for it to the stores in succession, iicnco the first op<Ta(i<.iis 
were merely to turn the rivers beyond the Xivo at their sources 
with Hill’s corps, while Beresford licld the French centre in 
check lower dow'U. This it was hoped Av<tiihl draw 
attention from the Adour }>elow Bayonne, where the passage 
was to be made; but Wellington, uncertain if lie> could luroe 
the tributary rivers with his right, dosigned in (hat ease, H his 
bridge was happily thrown, to operate on that line and turn 
the French army bytlic right of tlic Adour—a line e.onoepdon 
by which he would seize Dax au<l the Port de IjtuidcH, and cut 
off* tSoiilt from Bonrdeanx. 

On the 12th and i.'lth Hill, having twenty (housund com¬ 
batants with sixteen guns, was rclieveu by tlie sixth and 
seventh divisions at Moussorolcs and on the Adour, and (.o< >k 
post about Urcurray and llasparou. The 14lh he mnnhed iu 
two columns; one by Bonloc to drive the French 
posts beyond the Jo^’eusc, another by the great voi.v. i> :js 7. 
road of St. Jean Pied do Port to dislodge ITarls])!', A\ho was at 
Hellette; this column had the Ursouia on the right, and 
Morillo marched on tlic other side of tlint rnount.iiu agaiii'^t 
the same point. Ilarisj^e who had only three brigades, princi¬ 
pally conscripts, retired skinnisb«ug in tlic direction of St. 
Palais and took a position for vhe night at AJelmrln; the 
Joyeuse was thus turned, the direct conmmnication with St. 
Jean Pied do Port cut, and that place was immediately iiivcKtcd 
by Mina’s battalions. 

On the 15th Hill, leaving the fifty-seventh regiment at 
Hellette to observe the road to St. Jean Pied dePorl, niiiich**«l 
through Melmrin upon Garris, eleven miles distant; but that 
rqad being impracticable for artillery the gun.s moved by 
Anner>daritz more to the right, Harisisi’s rear-guard Avas 
. overtaken atid pushed back hghtiug, and meanwhile Beresford 
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\\M directed to send a brigade of the seventh division from 
the heights of La Costa across the Gambouiy to the Bastide 
de CJerence. The line being thus extended from Urt, by 
Briscons, the Bastide and Isturitz, towards Garris, a distance 
of more than twenty miles, was too attenuated, and the fourth 
division occupied La Costa in support of the troops at the 
Bastide. At the same time the French weakened their force 
at Mous.seroles, and Wellington thinking it might be to con¬ 
centrate on the heights of Anglet, which would have frustrated 
the casting of his bridge over the Adour, directed Hope 
secretly to occupy the back of those heights in force and pre¬ 
vent any intercourse between Bayonne and the country. 

Soult knew of the intended operations against his left on 
the 12th, but hearing the allies had collected boats, had con¬ 
structed a fresh battery near Urt, and that their pontoons had 
reached Urcurray, he thought Wellington designed to turn his 
left with Hill’s corps, to press him on the Bidouze with 
Beresford’s, and keep the garrison of Bayonne in check with 
the Spaniards while Hope crossed the Adour above that for¬ 
tress. Wherefore, on the 14th he was near the Bastide de 
Clcrcnce making dispositions to dispute the Bidouze and the 
Gave of Mauleon first, and then the Gave of Oleron. He had 
four divisions in hand with" which he occupied a position on 

D 1 . vaia the 15th along the Bidouze. General Paris, who 
BouU, MSS. . ° ' 

was then m movement with the convoy to relieve 
Jaca, was recalled to watch Mina between St. Palais and St. 
Jean Pied de Port and Jaca capitulated on the 17th, the gar¬ 
rison to return to France and not serve till exchanged. This 
condition was broken by the French, but the recent Spanish 
violation of the convention made with the deluded garrisons 
of Lesida, Mcquinenza, and Monzon, furnished a reply, 
Haris})e, having Paris under his command and being supported 
by Fierro Soult with a brigade of light cavalry, now covered 
the road from St. Jean Pied de Port with his left, and the 
upper line of the Bidouze with his right j lower down, VUlatte 
occupied Ilharre, Taupin was on the heights of Bergoney below 
Villatte, and Foy guarded the river from Came to its confluenca 
with the Adour. The rest of the army remained imder B’Erlon 
on the right of the Adour. 
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CamhoA of Qa/rtis, —Harispe had just takt'ji a positiou lu 
advance of the Bidouze on a height called the Garris moun¬ 
tain, which stretched to St. Palais, when his rear-guard came 
plunging into a deep ravine in his front closely followed by 
the light troops of the second division. Upon tlie ]mrallel 
counter-ridge thus gained by the allies, Tlill’s corps was imme¬ 
diately established; and though the evening was beginning to 
close his skirmishers descended into the ravine, and two guns 
played over it upon the French, who to the number of four 
thousand were drawn up on the opposite rnountuin. In this 
state of affairs Wellington arrivo<l. He was anxious to turn 
the line of the Bidouze before Soult could strengthen himself 
there, and seeing the communication with Paris by Si. Palais 
Avas not well maintained, sent Morillo by a flank march along 
the ridge now occupied by the allies towards that jdaee; then 
menacing the enemy’s centre with Lo CJor’s Portuguese division, 
he directed Pringle to attack with the thirty-ninth and t\^enty- 
eighth regiments, saying Avith a concise energy, ‘ you must 
take the hiU hefore darh^ 

This expression caught the attention of the troops and Avns 
repeated by colonel O’Callaghan, as he and Pringle placed 
themselves at the head of the thirty-ninth, which, followed by 
the twenth-eigbtb, rushed Avith loud and jwolongi'd shouls into 
the ravine. The French fire was \ioh‘nt, I’ringle fell Avounded 
and most of the mounted oHieers had their horses killed ; Act 
the troops, covered by the thick wood, gained with little lo.ss 
the summit of the Garris mountain on the right of the onomy, 
who thought from the shouting that a larger force wasconiiug 
against them and retreated. The thirty-ninth then AA’hcclcd to 
their right intending to sAveep the summit, l>ut tlie Pjcnrh 
having discovered their error came hack at a charging jiacc, 
Bustained a volley without flinching and tried the bayonet. 
O’Callaghan, distinguished for strength and courag<', ree<‘ived 
two strokes of that weapon, and repaid tlicni \vi(li fatal power 
in each instance; then the French, nearly all conscrijjt.s, avcfo 
beaten off. Twice they came back and fonglit until the fire of 
the twenty-eighth AA-as beginning to be felt, Avhen Harisj)c, 
seeing the remainder of the second division ready to supjxtrt 
tbs attack, he Cor’s Portuguese advancing against the 
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centre, and the Spaniards in march towards St. Palais, 
retreated to that town and calling in Paris from the side of 
Maulecn immediately broke down the bridges over the Bidouze. 
He lost nearly five hundred men, of whom two hundred were 
prisoners, and he would hardly have escaped if Morillo had mot 
been slow. The allies lost one hundred and sixty, of whom not 
more than fifty fell at Garris, and these chiefly in the bayonet 
contest, for the trees and the darkness screened them at first. 

During these operations at Garris, Picton moved from 
Bonloc to Orequc on Hill’s left, menacing Villatte; but 
though Beresford’s scouting parties acting on the left of 
Picton approached the Bidouze, facing Taupin and Foy, his 
principal force remained on tlie Gamboury, the pivot upon 
which Wellington’s line hinged, while the right swept round 
the French positions. Foy however, in retreating saw the 
fourth and seventh divisions on the heights between the Nive 
and the Adour pointing their march as he thought towards 
the French left, and his reports to that eflect reached Soult 
just as he received notice of the investment of St. Jean Pied 
dc Port Being thus convinced that the design was not to 
pass the Adour above Bayonne, hut to gain the line of that 
river hy constantly turning the French left, he made new 
dispositions. 

His line on the Bidouze was strong if he could have sup¬ 
ported llarispe at St. Palais, and guarded the passage of the 
Soihstms at Maulcon; but this would have extended his front, 
already too wide; wherefore he resolved to abandon the 
Bidouze and Soissons, to tolce the line of the Gave d’Oleron, 
placing his right at Peyrehorade and his left at Navarrens. 
In this view D’Erlon was ordered to pass the Adour by the 
flying bridge at the Port de Landes, and take post on the 
left bank of that river, while Harispe, having Paris’ infantry 
still attached to his division, defended the Soissons and pushed 
parties on his left towards Mauleon. Villatte occu- 
Sonit, MSS. Sauveterre, where the bridge was fortified on 

tbe left bank, and from tlience Taupin lined the right bank to 
Sordes near the confluence of the Gave de Pau. Foy occu¬ 
pied the works at the bridges of Peyrehorade and Hastingues, 
tmd guarded the Gave to its confluence with the Adour; 
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line was prolongetl by D’Erlon towards Dax; yot Sonlt still 
kept advanced parties on the lower Bidouzo at the different 
entrenched passages of that river. One brigade of cavalry was 
in reserve at Saiivetcrrc and another was distributed on the 
line; head-quarters were transported to Ortlies, the pare of artil¬ 
lery went to Aire. The principal magazines of ammunition 
were at Bayonne, Navarrens, anti J)ux; and the French geiic,- 
ral seeing his cohimunicntions with those places likely to bo 
intercepted before he could remove his stores, anticipated 
distress and w'roto to the minister of war to form new 
depots. 

On the ICth Wellington repaired tlie bv(>kou bridges of St. 
Palais, after a skimiisli in ■wliicli a few men were woundetl. 
Hill then crossed the Bidouzo, the cavalry ami artillery by the 
repaired bridge, the infatitry by the fords; but tlu'. day being 
spent hi the operation the head of the column only iiiar<hed 
beyond St. Palais. Meanwhile Vm fourth aiid part of the 
seventh divisions o(.*euj>Ied tlie Bastidc do Clorentu on the 
right of the Joyeuse, and the light division eaino u]> in sup¬ 
port to La Costa on the left bank of that river. The 17th 
Hill, niarohing at eight o'clock, passed through Lomciizniu 
towards the Soissous, while the third division a<lvnueed <»ii his 
left by Masparraute to the heights of Somberrautc; both corps 
converged upon Paris, who was at Arrivericte to defend tlie 
Soissons above its conl]ueiK;c with 4l»o Gave of Oleroii. The 
French outposts were immediately driven across the Gave and 
Paris attempted to destroy the bridge of Arrivericte; Wel¬ 
lington'was too quick; the ninety-second regiment, covered 
by the fire of some guns, crossed at a ford above the bridge 
and beating two French battalions from the village secured 
the passage. The allies then halted for the day near Arrivc- 
riete, having marched only five miles and lost one man killed 
with twenty-throe W'ounded. Paris reliiKpiished the Soissons, 
yet did not retire until the morning of the l^^th, and the 
allies then seized the great road running fi-om »Sauveterre to 
Navarrens uji the left bank of the Oleron Gave. 

Harispcj "Villatte, and Paris, supportcfl by a brigade of 
cavalry, 'were now at Saiiveterre occupying the 
bridge-head on the left hank; Taupin was opposite 
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the Bastide de Bearn lower down on the right; Foy on the 
right of Taupin; D’Erlon on the left of the Adour above its 
confluence with tlie Gave de Pau. In this state the fourth 
division advanced to Bidaohe on the Bidouze, the light divi^on 
followed in support to the Bastide de Clerence, the seventh 
division remained in that vicinity, its left being extended to 
the Adour. The cavaliy of the centre under Cotton arrived 
also on the banks of the Bidouze, connecting the fourth with 
the third division at Somberraute. Hill sent Morillo up the 
SoisBons to guard the fords ns high as Nabas; and then 
spreading Fane’s cavalry and the British and Portuguese 
infantry between that river and the Gave of Olcron, occupied 
all the villages along the road to Navarrens and cannonaded 
the bridge-head of Sauveterre. 

Soult, thrown by the first movement upon the defensive, was 
now at a loss to discover his adversary’s object. The situation 
of the seventh and the march of the fourth and light divisions, 
led him to think his works at Hastingucs and Peyrehorade 
would be assailed; and the weakness of bis line, having only 
Taupiu’s division to guard the river between Sauveterre and 
Sordes, a distance of ten miles, made him fear the passage of 
the Gave would be forced near the Bastide de Bearn, to which 
post there was a good road from Came and Bidache. On the 
other hand the prolongation of Hill’s line towards Navarrens 
indicated a design to march on Pau; or it might be to keep 
him in check on the Gaves while the camp at Bayonne was 
assaulted. In this uncertainty he sent Pierre Soult with a 
cavalry brigade and two battalions of infantry to act between 
Oleron and Pau, and keep open a communication with the 
partisan corps forming at Mauleon. That done he decided to 
hold the Gaves os long as he could, but when they were 
forced to abandon the defensive, concentrate his whole force 
at Orthos and fall suddenly upon the first of the allies’ con- 
verging columns that approached him. 
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Soult’s conjectures embraced every project but the true one. 
Wellington did indeed design to keep ]\im in check upon the 
rivers, not to obtain an opi>ortiiinty of as.sauHiiig tlie cainj) of 
Bayonne but to throw his stujjcndous bridge over the Adour; and 
that failing he could still pursue his operations on the Gaves. 
Wherefore when he had established his offensive line strongly 
beyond the Soissons and the Bidouze, and his pontoon-train 
was well advanced towards Garris, he returned rapidly to 
St. Jean de Luz. Everything there depending on man wa.s 
ready, but the weather was Iwiisterous with snow for two 
days, and, fearful of letting Soult strengthen himself oivthe 
Gave of Oleron, he returned the 3>lst to Garris; this dflay 
having decided him to make that his princi])al operation, 
leaving the bridge to Uope aud admiral Penrose. 


PASSAGE OF THE ADOUK. 


[Plan 10, Vol. V., page 387.] 

On the 15th, the heights of Anglct had been occupied by 
the guards and Germans, small parties were cautiously pushed 
towards the river through the ])iuc-fore.st called tlic wood of 
Bayonne, and the fifth division, now under Colville, oeoiij)ied 
Bussussary and the bridge of Urduins. On the 21st Colville 
relieved the sixth division in front of Mousscrolc.s, and Frc}TO 
was called over the Bidassoa to replace him at Ihissu.ssury. 
The other Spaniards and the heavy cavalry remained iu 
Spain. Hope had therefore only two Britisli and 
two Spanish divisions, three independent brigades 
of Anglo-Portuguese infantry, and Vandclcur’s 
brigade of light cavalry, altogether twenty-eight 
thousand, with twenty pieces of artillery. Two regiments 
which had been sent to the rear sick aijd several others 
expected from England were however destined to join him. 
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In the night of 22nd the first divisiouj six eighteen* 
pounders, and the rocket battery, were cautiously filed from 
the causeway near Anglet towards the Adour; but the road 
was deep and heavy, and ,one of the guns falling into a ditch 
seriously delayed the march: nevertheless at daybreak the 
whole lorce reached some sand-downs which extended behind 
the pine-foi'est to the river. The French piquets were then 
driven into the entrenclicd camp at Beyris, the pontoon<train 
and field artillery were brought down to the Adour opposite 
to the village of Boucaut, and thehightcen-pounders placed in 
battery on the bank. The light troops closed to the edge ojF 
the marsh which covered the right of the French camj), and 
Fspana’s division, taking post on the heights of Anglet, in 
concert with the independent brigades, which were at 
Arcangues and the bridge of TJrdains, attracted the enemy’s 
attention by false attacks which were prolonged beyond the 
Nive by the fifth division. ^ 

was intended that the arrival of the gun-boats and 
chasse'niar6es at the niojj|th of the A dour should have been 
simultaneous with that of the troops, but the wind continued 
contrary, none were to be seen, and Hope, whose firmness no 
untow^ard event could ever shake, resolved to attempt the 
passage with the army alone. The French flotilla opened its 
fire about nine o’clock; Hope’s artillery and rockets retorted 
so fiercely iliat three gun-boats were destroyed, and the sloop 
BO hardly handled that the whole took refuge higher up the 
river; meanwhile sixty men of the guards 'were rowed in a 
pontoon across the mouth of the river in the face of a French 
piquet, which, seemingly bewildered, retired without firing. A 
raft being then formed with the remainder of the pontoons, 
u hawser was stretched across, and six hundred of the guards 
and the sixtieth regiment, with a part of the rocket battery, 
the whole under colonel Stopford, passed; yet slowly and at 
slack water only, for the tide run strongly and the waters were 
wide. 

During this operation general Thouvenot, deceived by spies 
and prisoners, thought the light di'vision was with 
Hope as well as the first division, and that fifteen 
thousand men were embarked at 3t. dm de 2^ 
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to land between Cape Breton and the Adour. Wherefore, 
fearing to endanger his garrison by sending a strong force to 
any distance down the river, when he heard Stopford’s de¬ 
tachment was on the right bank he detaclied only two bat¬ 
talions under general Maucomble to ascertain the state of affairs; 
for the pine-forest and a gi’eat bending of the river prevented 
him from obtaining any view from Bayonne. IMaueoinble 
made a show of attacking Stopford, but the latter, fiauked by 
the field-artillery from the Jeft bank, received liim with a 
discharge of rockets; projectiles which, like the elephants in 
ancient warfare, often turn upon theii’ own side. 'J'his lii)»e 
however, amenable to their directors, they smote the bVench 
column and it fled amay.etl, and with a h>ss of thirty wounded. 
If Thouveuot had kept strong guards with a field-battery on 
the right bank of the Adour, Hope could not have passed 
over the troops, nor couhl any vessels have eroHse<l the bar, 
no resource save that of disembarking between the river and 
Cape Breton would then have remained. This error was fatal 
to the French. The British continued to puss all night and 
until twelve o’clock on the 1th, when the lioLilla was seen 
under a press of sail making with a strung breeze for the 
mouth of the river. 

To enter the Adour is from the fiatnoss of the coast never 
an easy task; it was now most difficult; because the liigh 
winds of the preceding days had raised a great s(;a and tlie 
enemy had removed one of the guiding flag-slaves by which 
the navigation was ordinarily directed. In front came the 
boats of the men-of-war, and a-head of all, the naval ea]>(ain 
O’Keilly run his craft, a chosen Spanish ve.ssel, into the midst 
of the breakers which rolling in a frightful manner over tlie 
bar dashed her on to the beach. That brave oflleer strefclie*! 
senseless on the shore would have pcri.shed with his crew hut 
for the ready succour of the soldiers; however a few <:»nly wtiro 
drowned and the remainder with an intrepid sj»irit lamiched 
their boat again to aid the passage of the troops whieli was 
still going on. O’Beilly was followed Buccessfully by lieute¬ 
nant Dcbenham in a six-oared cutter; but the tide wa.s falling 
and the remainder of the boats, the impossibility of pass¬ 
ing until the next high water being eyid^t, drew ofT, and a 
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pilot was landed to direct the line of navigation by concerted 
aignak 

When the water rose again the crews were promised rewards 
in proportion to their successful daring, and the whole flotilla 
approached in dose order; but with it came black clouds and 
a driving gale which covered the whole line of coast with a 
rough tumbling sea, dashing and foaming without an interval 
of dark water to mark the entrance of the river. The men- 
of-war’s boats first drew near thj^ terrible line of surge, and 
Mr. Bloye of the Lyra, having the chief pilot with him, 
heroically led into it; but in an instant his barge was en- 
gulphed and he and all with him were drowned. The Lyra’s 
boat being thus swallowed up, the following vessels swerved 
in their course and shooting up to the right and left kept 
hovering undecided on the edge of the tormented waters. 
Suddenly lieutenant Cheyne of the Woodlark pulled a-head 
and striking the right^ line, with courage and fortune combined 
safely passed the bar. The wind then lulled, the waves as if 
conquered abated somewhat of their rage, and the chasse- 
mar^es, manned with Spanish seamen and having an engineer 
officer wdth a party of sapi>ers in each who compelled them to 
follow the men-ofwar’s boats, came plunging one after 
another through the huge breakers and reached the point 
designed for the bridge. Thus was achieved this perilous and 
glorious exploit. In effecting it captain Elliot of the Martial 
with his launch and crew and three transports’ boats perished 
close to the shore in despite of the most violent efibrts made 
by the troops to save them; three other vessels cast on the 
beach lost part of their crews; and one large chasse-mar6e 
full of men, after passing the line of surf safely was overtaken 
by a swift bellying wave which breaking on her deck dashed 
her to pieces. 

All the first division and Bradford’s Portuguese, eight thou¬ 
sand men, being now on the right hank took post for the night. 
Next day, sweeping in a half circle round the citadel and 
its entrenchments, they placed their left on the Adpur above 
the fortress, and their right on the same river below it; for the 
water here made such a bend in their favour that their front 
was little more than two miles widcy and for the most port 
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covered by a marshy ravine. This nice operation was cfFectcd 
without opposition, because the entrenched camps, menaced by 
the troops on the other side of the Adour, were so wide that 
Thouvenot’s force was scarcely suflicient to maintain them. 
The bridge was then constructed three miles below Bayonne, 
where the river was contracted to eight hundred feet by retain¬ 
ing w'alls, built with the view of swcci)ing away the bar by 
increasing the force of the current. The plan of bridge and 
boom were the conception of colonel Sturgeon and major 
Todd; but the execution was coniided entirely to the latter, 
who, with a mind less brilliant than Sturgeon’s hut more inde¬ 
fatigable, veiy ably served his country throughout this war. 
Batteries were immediately constructed to fire hot shot, and 
so drive the sloop and gun-boats lying in the river awaj 
from the hrhlge, which was thus constructiMl. Twenty-six 
chasse-marees moored head and stern at distances of forty 
feet, reckoning from centre to* centre, were first hound 
together with roi)es; two thick cables were tlnni carried 
loosely across their decks; and the cuds being cast over the 
walls on each hank were strained and fastened in vmious 
modes to the sands. They w'cre sufficiently slack to meet the 
spring-tides, which rose fourteen feet; and planks were laid 
upon them without any sui>porting beams. Tlie boom, inooretl 
with anchors above and below, was a double line of musts 
connected with chains and cables, so as to form a scries of 
squares; hence, if a vessel broke through the outside, the 
shock would turn her round in the square and she would become 
entangled with the floating wrecks through wliich she had 
broken. Gun-boats, with aiding batteries on the banlc^, were, 
then stationed to protect the boom, and row-boats were lur- 
nislied with grappling-irons to tow off fire-vcssels. Hy tlio 
united labour of seamen and soldiers all w'us finished on the 
26th; and, contrary to the general o[*inion on such muttt rs, 
major Todd assured the author of this History that he found 
the soldiers, with minds quickened by the wider range and 
variety of knowledge attendant on their service, more ready 
of resource, and their efforts, combined by a more regular dis¬ 
cipline, of more avail and with less loss of time, than the 
irregular activity of the seamen. 
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The agitation of the river from the force of the tides was 
generally so great that to maintain a pontoon-bridge on it 
was impossible; a knowledge of this had rendered the French 
officers too (larelcss of watch and defence; and this year the 
shilting sands had given the Adour such a slanting direction 
towards the west that it run for some distance almost parallel 
to the shore; the outer bank thus acting as a breakwater les¬ 
sened the agitation within, and enabled the large two-masted 
boats employed to ride safely and support the heaviest artil¬ 
lery and carriages. Nevertheless this fortune, the errors of 
the enemy, the matchless skill and daring of the British sea¬ 
men, the discipline and intrepidity of the British soldiers, all 
combined by the genius of Wellington, were necessary to the 
success of this stupendous undertaking, which mast always 
rank amongst the prodigies of war. 

When the bridge was finished Hope resolved to contract his 
line of investment round the citadel. This was a serious 
affair, for tl»e French position outside was exceedingly strong. 
Tlie fianlis rested on ravines covered with fortified villas, and 
in the centre a ridge, along which the great roads from Bor¬ 
deaux and Peyrehorade led into Bayonne, was occupied by the 
village and church of St. Etienne, both situated on rising 
points of ground strongly entrenched and under the fire of the 
citadel guns. Advancing in three converging columns, covered 
by skirmishers, the wings of the allies easily attained the 
edges of the ravines at either side, resting their flanks on the 
Adour above and below the town, at about nine hundred yards 
from the enemy’s works; but a severe action took place in 
the centre. There the Cleriiians and a brigade of guards 
should have attacked simultaneously in three masses, the 
guards on the left, the light battalions of Germans on the 
right, their heavy infantry in the centre; but an accident 
retarded’ the wings, and the centre first attacked the heights 
of St. Etienne. The skirmishing was sharp, the guns from 
the citadel opened, the church and village were stormed, an 
entrenched line of houses wfis carried and a gun was taken. 
When the wings came up, the action ceased for a time, but 
the people of Bayonne were in such oouster&Ation that 
Tbouvenot to re-assure them sallisd, and chafing the Uermaae 
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twice Wiis womuled ami lost the ])ositioii of St. Eticuiio. Tlio 
10v«!s of the allies could not have been U*ss than five humlred, 
four-hfths b^ng (Jernians, and the latter were dissatisfied at 
being unnoticed in the despatch—an omiv>sii)u somewhat 
remarkable because Hojie had openly commended their valour. 

This new position had the ravines on each Hank, and the 
centre being close to the enemy’s works on the rldue' of St. 
Etienne was entrenched. Preiiarations for be.-^ieging the cita¬ 
del were then commenced under the direction of tla^ t h im.in 
colonel Hartmann, a code of signals was established, and infi¬ 
nite pain.s taken to protect the bridge and secure a iiuily of 
action between the three investing bodies, 'fhe communica¬ 
tions however required complicated arrangements; for the rit;ht 
bank of the Adour being low was overflowed oeeiytidc, mul 
would have occasioned great difficulty but for the retaining 
wall, which being four feet thick was made use of a.s a eari iagc- 
road. • 

While these events happened at Bayonne Wclhngti'n jiushcd 
his operations on the Gaves •with great vigour. On the iMst 
his pontoons had reached Garris, and the 23rd were carr’ed 
beyond the Gave de Maiilcon. During his absence the sixth 
and light divisions had conic up, and thus six divisions of 
infantry and two brigades of cavalry were concentrated bev oiid 
that river on the Gave d'Olcrou, between Sauvetc.ne and Na- 
varrens. Beresford still held the line of the Bidouze down to 
its confluence with the Adour; and to distract the enemy 
threw a battalion over the latter near Urt, ami collected boats 
as if to form a bridge. In the evening ho recalled his detach¬ 
ment, yet continued the preparations for a bridge until late in 
the 23rd; then he moved forward and drove Toy's jmsts from 
the works at Oeyergave and Hastinguc.s, on the lower parts of 
the Oleron Gave, into the entrenchments at JVyrehomde. 
The allies lost fifty men, principally Poriugue.'.c, hut Boult’s 
right and centre were thus held in check; for Beresford liad 
the fourth and seventh divisions, and Vivian’s cavalry was 
strong enough for Toy at Peyrehorade and for Taupm ut the 
Bastide of Bearn. The rest of the French army was distributed 
at Orthes and Bauveterre, feeling towards Navarreiis, uiid on 
tin; 24th Wellington put bis troops in motion to puss the Gave 
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d*01eron. His movements and the arrival of his reinforce¬ 
ments a^in deceived Soult, who seems to have known nothing 
of the light division, and imagined the first division was at 
Came on the 22nd as well as the fourth and seventh divisions. 
However his dispositions would have been the samej he did 
not expect to hold the Gave and looked to a final concentra¬ 
tion at Orthes. 

On the 24th Morillo, reinforced with cavalry, moved to the 
Lanssette, a small river running in front of Navarrens, where 
rough ground concealed his real force. His scouters beat back 
the French outposts, and a battalion marching higher up 
menaced the fords of the Gave at Doguen, to draw the atten¬ 
tion of the garrison of Navarrens from the ford of Villc Nave 
three miles below Doguen; for there Wellington designed 
to pass, and a great concentric movement was now in progress 
towards it. Lc Cor’s Portuguese marched from Gestas; the 
light division from Aroue, osossing the Soissons at Nabas; the 
second division, three batteries of artillery, the pontoons, and 
four regiments of cavalry moved from other points. Favoured 
by the hilly nature of the country the columns were well con¬ 
cealed from the enemy; and the sixth division advanced 
towards the fords of Montfort three miles below that of Ville 
Nave. A battalion of the second division was sent to menace 
the ford of Barraute below Monfort; but the third division, 
reinforced with a brigade of hussars and the batteries of 
the second division, marched by Osserain and Arriveriette 
against the bridge-head of Sauveterre, with orders to make a 
feint of forcing a passage there. The bulk of tlic light cavalry 
remained in reserve under Cotton, but Vivian’s hussars, coming 
up from Beresford’s right, threatened all the fords between 
Picton's left and the Bastidc of Bearn. Below that Bastide 
some detachments were directed upon the fords pf Siudoa, 
Castagilhede, and Hauterivc. During this movement Bercs- 
ford kept Foy in check at Peyrehurade with the seventh 
division, and sent the fourth towards Sordes and Lereu, above 
the confluence of the Gaves, to seek a fit place for a bridge: 
thus the French front was menaced on a line of twenty-five 
miles, yet the great force was above Sauveterre. 

These operations were not very happily executed* The 
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columns directed on the side of Sindos missed the fords; and 
when HctoD) opening a cannonade against the bridge>head of 
Sanvetme, made four companies of Keane's brigade and some 
cavalry pass the Gave in the vicinity of the bridge, the first 
were immediately beaten back with a loss of ninety men 
and officers: some were drowned and thirty made prisoners, 
whereupon the cavalry returned to the left bank and the 
cannonade ceased. Nevertheless the diversion was complete 
and the general operations were successful. Soult on the first 
alarm drew Harispe from Sauveterre to Monstrueig on the 
Orthes road, where a range of hills running parallel to the 
Gave of Oleran separates it from that of Pau; thus only a 
division of infantry and Berton’s cavalry remained under 
Villatte at Sauveterre j and that general, notwithstanding his 
success against the four companies, was so alarmed by Pi(‘ton'8 
demonstrations, that he abandoned his works on the left bank 
and destroyed the bridge. Tlui sixth division had passed 
without opposition at Montfort above Sauveterre, and the other 
troops, coming down upon the ford of V^illeiiave, met only with 
a small cavalry piguct and crossed with a loss of but two men 
ilrowned—happy circumstance, for the waters were deep and 
rapid, the cold intense, and the ford so narrow that the passage 
was not completed before dark. To have forced it in tljo face 
of an enemy would have been exceedingly difficult and 
dangerous; and it is strange that Soult, who was with Harisp, 
only five miles from Montfort and seven from Villenave, 
should not have opposed the passage. The heads of the allies’ 
columns immediately seized the range of hills before sj>oken of, 
the right near Loubcing; the left towards Sauveterre, from 
whence Villatte and Borton had been withdrawn by ClauseJ, 
who seems to have kept bad watch when Clinton pass(‘d at 
Montfort. 

Soult now took a position to give time for Taupin to retire 
from the lower parts of the Gave of Oleron towards the hrulge 
of Berenx on the Gave of Pau; for both lie and Foy had 
received orders to mar<*h upon Orthes and break down all the 
bridges as they passed. When the night fell, iritrlspe’sdivision 
also passed the hriilge of Orthes, and D’Erlon was already 
established in that toivn; Clauscl remained until the moruiug 
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QHon to cover tlie movemeiit Fiorre Soulty posted beyond 
NiM;>[arren8 with his eavalry and two battalions of infantry to 
wateh the road to Pan, had been pressed by Morillo^ and l>eing 
now cut off by the passage of the allies at Villenave was 
forced to retreat by Monein. 

The 25th Wellington, taking some cavalry and guns, pushed 
ClauseVs rear-guard from Magret into the suburb of Orthes, 
which covered the bridge of that place on the left bank; he 
also cannonaded the French beyond the river; but the Portu- 
gueee of the light division, skirmishing amongst the houses to 
prevent the destruction of the bridge, lost twenty-five men. 
The second, sixth and light divisions, Hamilton’s Portuguese, 
five regiments of cavalry, and three batteries were then massed 
in front of Orthes; the third division and a brigade of cavalry 
was in front of the broken bridge of Berenx five miles lower 
down the Gave; the fourth and seventh divisions witli Vivian’s 
cavalry were in front of^*Peyrehorade, from whence Foy 
retired by the great Bayonne road to Orthes. Morillo was 
directed to invest Navarrens; and as Mina was no sure 
guarantee against the combined efforts of the garrison of St. 
Jean Pied dc Port and the warlike inhabitants of Baygorry, 
five British regiments, which had gone for clothing and were 
now coming up separately, were ordered to halt at St Palais 
in observation, relieving each other in succession as they arrived 
at that place. 

On the morning of the 26th, Beresford, finding Foy had 
abandoned the works at Peyrehorade, passed the Gave, partly 
by a pontoon-bridge, partly by a ford where the current run 
so strong that a column of the seventh division was like to 
have been carried away bodily. He had previously detached 
the eighteenth hussars to find another ford higher up, and that 
being effected under the guidance of a miller, the hussars 
gained the high road, half-way between Peyrehorade and 
Orthes, and drove some French cavalry through Puyoo and 
Ramous. Tliey rallied on their reserves and beat 
back the foremost of the pursuers, but would not 
await the shock of the main body now reinforced 
by Vivian’s brigude and commanded by Beresfonl 
in person. In this affair major Sewell, an officer 
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of the staff who had frequently distinguished himself by his 
personal prowess, happening to be without a sword, pulled a 
large stake from a hedge and with that weapon overthrew two 
hussars in succession, and only re]imiuial‘cd the combat when 
a third had cut his club in twain. 

Bereafurd now threw out a detachment to Habas on his left, 
to intercept the enemy’s communication with Dax; and Wel¬ 
lington at the 8an«-^ time caused lord Edward Somerset’s cavalry 
and the third division to cross the Gave ]»y fords below the 
broken Iwidgc of Herenx. Tlien directing Bcresfonl to take a 
position for the night on some heights near tl»e village of 
Baights he proceeded to east a pontoon-bridge at Berenx, 
and thus after a eireuitons march of more than lifty miles 
his rigid wing was again united with his (‘entn* and a direct 
communication with Hope secured. Huring the -Olh and 
2Gth ho liad carefully examined 8oult’s ]>osif,ion. He found 
the ancient and bcjiutiful bridgi^, of (^rth(‘H, consisting of 
several arclies, could not be cosily forced, because of i towtT 
in the centre the gateway of which w'os built uj*. The prin¬ 
cipal arch in front of this tower was mined, the houses on b(»th 
sides oeeuj)ied, and the river near the bridgi? was do.(‘p ami full 
of pointcil rocks. Above the town however it spread w'ido 
with flat banks, prtisentiiig means for crossing, and the first 
design was to do so wdth Hill’s troops and the light division; 
but when it became known llnil Beresford liad crossed the 
Gave below, the third division passed at Ikacnix and the 
bridge was laid there. This operation was covered by Bcrcs • 
ford, while Sonlt’s attention was diverted by the continual 
skirmish at the suburbs of Orthes, by the appcunuiee of Hill’s 
columns above, and by Wellington’s taking cognizance of the 
position near the bridge so openly as to draw a cannonade. 
It was not however thought that Eoult, when he fouml J3eres- 
ford and Picton were over tlie Gave, would aw'ait a battle, and 
the emissaries said he was already in retreat; a eiieuinstamje 
to be borne in mind because the next day’s operation rccpiircd 
success to justify it. 

Hope’s happy passage of the Adour being now reported 
he was directed to establi.sh a line of coiiimunicatiou to the 
port of Landes, where a permanent bridge was to be formed 
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with boftts brought up from Urt. A direct line of intercourse 
vould thus be secured with the army at Bayonne; yet 
Wellington felt he was pushing his operations beyond his 
intrinsic strength if Suchet should send reinforcements to 
Soult; wherefore he directed Freyre to cross the Adour below 
Bayonne with two Spanish divisions and a brigade of Portu¬ 
guese nine-pounders, and join him by the port of Landes. 
O^Donners Andalusians and the prince of Anglona’s troops 
were also warned to be in readiness to enter France, but these 
orders were given with the greatest reluctance. The feeble 
resistance made by the French in the difficult country already 
passed, left him without much uneasiness as to the power of 
Soult’s army in the field; but his disquietude was extreme 
about the danger of an insurgent warfare. * Maintain the 
strictest discipline, withmit that we a/re hst! was his expres¬ 
sion to Freyre; and he issued a proclamatiou authorizing the 
neople of the districts he bad overrun to arm themselves for 
the preservation of order under the direction of their mayors. 
He invited them to arrest all straggling soldiers and followers 
of the army, all plunderers and evil-doers, and convey them to 
head-quarters with proof of their crimes, promising to imnish 
the culpable and pay for all damages; and he confirmed all the 
local authorities who chose to retain their offices, on the sole 
condition of having no political or military intercourse with 
the GDuntries still possessed by the French army. Nor was 
this proclamation a dead letter. In the night of the 25th the 
inliabitauts of a village, situated near the road leading from 
Sauveterre to Orthes, shot one English soldier dead and 
wounded a second who had come with others to plunder; 
the wounded man was hanged as an example; and an Eng¬ 
lish colonel was compelled to quit the army for suffering 
his soldiers to destroy the municipal arcliivcs of a small 
town. 

Soult had no thought of retreating. His previous retro¬ 
grade movements bad been effected with order, his army was 
concentrated with its front to the Gave; and every bridge, 
except the noble structure at Orthes the ancient masonry of 
which resisted his mines, had been destroyed. One regiment 
of cavalry was detached on the right to watch the fords as fai 
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as Peyrshorade, three others with two battalions of iniuiitry 
under Pierre Soiilt watched those between Orthes and Pau, 
and a body of horsemen and gens-d’armes covered Q^ciai 
the latter town from Morillo. Two regiments of Repert, 
cavalry remained with the anny, and the design Memoir by 
was to fall upon the head of the first column which genwai 

should cross the Gave; but the negligence ot the 
officer stationed at Pnyoo, who had sufiered 
Vivian's hussars to pass ou the 26th without general 

opposition and without reporting the event, *b!nerd« 
enabled Beresiord to move in safety when other- la Cbasec, 

^ MS 

wise he would have been assailed by at least two- 
thirds of the French army, it was not until three o’clock in 
the evening that Soult received intelligence of his march; the 
allied columns being then near Baights on the right Bank of 
the French army, and their scouters on the Dax road in its 
rear ) at the same time the sixth ahd light divisions were seen 
descending by different roads from the heights beyond the 
river pointing towards Berenx. 

In this crisis the French marshal hesitated whether to fall 


upon Beresford and Picton while the latter was still passing 

the river, or to take a defensive position. Finally he decided 

upon the latter. Wherefore, under cover of a 
* ’ Soul 

skirmish near Baights which his cavalry, coming ofTu iai 

from Puyoo, sustained against a body of infantry jf/jls**’ 

coming from the bridge of Berenx, he hastily 

threw D’Erlon’s and lleille’s divisions on a new line across the 


road from Peyrehorade. The right extended to the heights (>t 
fcJan Boes, along which run the road from Orthes to Dax; and 
the line was prolonged by Clausel to Castelturbc a village close 
to the Gkive. Having thus opposed a temporary front to 
Beresford, he made his dispositions to receive battle next 
morning, and brought Viilatte’s infantry and Pierre Soult’s 
cavalry from the other side of Orthes through that town: it 
was this movement which led Wellington’s emissaries to report 
that the army was retiring. 

Boult's new line was on a ridge of hills partly wooded, 
partly naked. An open rounded hill was in the centre, from 
whence one long narrow tongue was pushed out on the left 
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towards the high road of Pe^rehoradc, another on the right by 
St. Boes toTt^ardd the high church of Baights, the whole pre- 
aenting a concave to the allies. The front was generally 
covered by a marshy ravine, broken by two short tongues 
jutting from the principal hill; behind which the road from 
Orthes to Dax run so far as the village of St. Bolis, and thence 
along the ridge forming the right flank. 

Behind the centre a succession of undulating bare heathy 
hills trended for several miles to the rear; but behind the right 
the country was low and deep. The town of Orthes, receding 
from the river up the slope of a steep hill and terminating 
with an ancient tower, was behind the left wing. 

Keille, having Taupin, Boguet and Paris under him, com¬ 
manded on the right and occupied all the ground from the 
village of St. Bo6s to the centre of the ]>osition. D’Erlon, 
having Foy and D’Armagnac, was on the left of Reille. He 
placed the first along a ridge extending towards the road of 
Peyrehorade, the second in reserve. In rear of this last, Vil- 
latte’s division and the cavalry were posted above the village 
of Bontun; that is to say, on the oi)en hills behind the main 
Soult MS8 position: in this situation,his right overlooking 
the low country beyond St. Boiis, his left extended 
towards Orthes, he furnished a reserve to D’Erlon and 
Beille. 

Harispe and Villattc were under Claiiscl, who occupied 
Orthes and the bridge, having a regiment near the ford of 
Sounrs above the town. Tlius the French army extended 
from St. Boiis to Orthes, but the great mass was disposed 
toM^ards the centre. Twelve guns were attached to Harispe’s 
troops, and twelve were on the round hill in the centre, sweep¬ 
ing in their range the ground beyond St. Boes, sixteen were 
in reserve on the Dax road. 

On the 27th, at daybreak, the sixth and light divisions 
passed the Gave near Berenx by the pontoon-bridge thrown in 
the night, and wound up a narrow way between high rocks 
to the great road of Peyrehorade. The third division and 
lord Edward Somerset’s cavalry were already established there 
m columns of march, having skirmishers pushed forwards to 
the edge of the wooded height occupied by D’Erlon’s left 
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Beresford witli the fourth and seventh divisions and Vivian s 
cavalry had then gained the ridge of St. Boes and approaelied 
the Dax road beyond. Hill remained with the second British 
division and Le Cor’s Portuguese menacing the bridge of 
Orthes and the ford of Souars. Between Berosfonl and 
Picton, a distance of a mile and a half, there were no troops; 
but half-way, exactly in front of the French centre, wiw a 
lioinan camp, crowning an isolated peering hill nearly as lofty 
as the centre of iSoult’s position. 

On this camp, now covered with vineyards, but then oi)en 
and grassy with a few trees, AVellingtou, after viewing the 
country on Beresford‘s left, 8tt>]>ped for an hour or more to 
examine the enemy’s disposition for battle. During this time 
the two divisions were coining uj) from the river, but so 
hemmed in by rocks that only a few men could march abreast; 
and their point of union with the third division was little more 
than cannon-shot from the enemy. ^ Picton did not conceal his 
disquietude. Wellington, calm as the deepest sea, contimu'd 
his observations without Kseeming to notiee tlie dangerous 
po.sition of his troops; and when they had reached the main 
road he reinforced Picton with the sixtli, and drew the liglit 
division by cross roads behind the llonuin cain]>, tlms con¬ 
necting his wings and forming a central reserve. J'’rom tliis 
point bye-ways led; one on the left to the higli church of 
Baiglits and the Dax road; another on the riglit to tlic Peyre- 
liorade road; and two went straight across the marsh to ihu 
French position. 

Tiiis marsh, the open hill about which Soult’s guns ami 
reserves were principally gathered, the nature of the ridges on 
the flanks,all combi msl to forbid an attack in front; and the flanks 
were scarcely more promising. The extremity of the f'roneb 
left sunk indeed to a gentle undulation in crossing the Peyre- 
horade roa<l; yet it would have been useless to push troops on 
that lim* towards Orthes, hetween D’Erlon and Castel iaibc; 
for the town was strongly occupied by ffarispo and was 
covered l)y an ancient wall and the bed of a torrent. It \v.i.s 
e<iiially dilficult to turn tlie St. Boos flank, as ibo troops wotild 
have to enter the low marshy country beyond the Dux road; 
and the hills trending backwards from the centre of the French 
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p<»itiou would have enabled Boult to oppose a new and fiw- 
midahh front at right angles to hk actizaP position. The 
allied army must therefore have made a dreuitous flank move¬ 
ment in mass, within gun-shot, through a difficult country, or 
Beresford’s left must have been dangerously extended and the 
whole line weakened. Nor could the movement be hidden, 
because the hills although only moderately high were abrupt 
on that side, affording a full view of the low countiy, 
and Soult^s cavalry detachments were in observation on every 
brow. 

It only remained to assail the French flanks along the 
ridges, making the principal efforts on the side of St. Bods, 
with intent to overlap the French right beyond and seize the 
road of St. Sever while Hill passed the Gave at Souars and 
cut off the road to Pau, thus enclosing the beaten army in 
Orthes. This was no slight affair. On Picton*s side it was 
easy to obtain a footing on the flank ridge near the high roadf 
but beyond that the ground rose rapidly, and the French were 
gathered thickly with a narrow front and plenty of guns. On 
Beresford’s side they could only be aisled along the summit 
of the St. Boes ridge, advancing from the high church of 
Balghts and tho Dax road. But the village of St. Boes was 
strongly occupied, the ground immediately behind it strangled 
to a narrow pass by the ravine; and the French reserve of six¬ 
teen guns, placed on the Dax road behind the centre of Soult’s 
line and well covered from counter-fire, was in readiness to 
crush the head of any column which should emerge from the 
gorge of St. Boes. 

BATTLB OF OBTHES. 

During the whole morning a slight skirmish with now and 
then a cannon-shot had been going on with the third division 
on the right; and the French cavalry at times pushed parties 
forward on each flank; but at nine o’clock Wellington com¬ 
menced the real attack. The third and sixth divisions won 
without difficulty the lower part of the ridges opposed to 
them, and endeavoured to extend their left along the French 
front with a sharp fire of musketry; yet the main battle was 
on the other flank. There Cole, keeping Anson’s brigade of 
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the fourth dimion in reserve, assailed St Bo^ with Boss’s 
British brigade 4 Uid Vasconcellos’ Portuguese; his object was 
to get on to the open ground behind it, but fierce and slaughter¬ 
ing was the struggle: five times breaking through the scat¬ 
tered houses did Boss carry his battle into the wider space 
beyond; yet ever as the troops issued forth the French guns 
from the open hill smote them in front, and the reserved bat¬ 
tery on the Dax road swept through them with grape from 
flank to flank. And then Taupin’s supporting masses rushed 
forward with a wasting fire, and lapping the flanks with skir¬ 
mishers, which poured along the ravines on either hand, forced 
the shattered columns back into the village; it was in vain 
that with desperate valour the allies, time after time, broke 
through the narrow way and struggled to spread a front 
beyond; Ross fell dangerously wounded, and Taupin, whose 
troops were clustered thickly and well supported, defied every 
effort Nor was Soult less happy on the other side. The 
nature of the ground would not permit the third and sixth 
divisions to engage many men at once, so that no progress 
was made; and one small detachment which Picton extended 
to his left, having made on attempt to gain the smaller 
tongue jutting out from the central hill, was suddenly charged 
as it neared the summit, by Foy, and driven down in confusion, 
losing several prisoners. 

When the combat had thus continued on the side of St. 
Boes for three hours, Wellington sent a caradorc regiment 
of the light division from thelioman camp to protect the right 
flank of Boss’s brigade against the French skirmishers; but 
this was of no avail; for Vasconcellos’ Portuguese, unable to 
sustain the violence of the enemy any longer gave way in 
disorder; the French then poured on, and the British troops 
retreated through St. Boes with difficulty. This happened 
just as the detachment on Pictou’s left was repulsed and victory 
seemed to declare for the French. Soult, who stood on the 
round open hill which was the knot of his position, seciug 
Mb enemies broken and rolled back on cacli side, put all his 
reserves in movement to complete the sm-cess, ami it is said, 
that in the exultation of the moment he smote his thigh ex- 
claimmg, ^Atlastl Imw him* Whether this be so or not it was 
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no vam-glorions speedi, for his battle was then very strong. 
Ibere was however a small black cloud rising just beneath 
him. Amidst the thundering din and tumult that shook the 
field it was at first unheeded^ but soon burst with irresistible 
violence. 

Wellington, seeing St. Bo& was inexpugnable, bad suddenly 
changed hj^ plan of battle. Supporting Boss with Anson’s 
brigade, which had not hitherto been engaged, he backed both 
with the seventh division and Vivian’s cavalry, now forming 
one heavy body towards the Dax road. Then he ordered the 
third and sixth divisions to be thrown in mass upon Foy’s 
left flank, and sent the fifty-second regiment down from the 
Boman camp with instructions to cross the marsh in front, 
mount the French ridge, and fall on the flank and rear of the 
troops engaged with the fourth division at St. Boes. This 
was the cloud. Colborne, so often mentioned, led the fifty- 
second across the marsh under fire, the men sinking at 
every step above the knees, in some places to the middle, yet 
still pressing forward with that stern resolution and order to 
be expected from the veterans of the light division, soldiers 
who had never yet met their match in the field. They soon 
obtained firm footing, and ascended the heights in line at the 
moment when Taupin was pushing vigorously through St. 
Boos; and when Foy and D’Armagnac, hitherto more than 
masters of their positions, were being assailed on the oUier 
flank by- the third and sixth divisions. With a mighty shout 
and a rolling fire the fifty-second soldiers dashed forwards 
between Foy and Taupin, beating down a French battalion 
ill their course and throwing everything before them into 
disorder. General Bechaud was killed; Foy dangerously 
wounded; and his troops, discouraged hy his fall and by this 
sudden burst from a quarter where no enemy was expected, 
for the march of the fifty-second had been hardly perceived 
save by the skirmishers, got into confusion; the 
SouU, MSS. spreading to Beille’s wing he also 

was forced to fall back and take a new position to restore Ins 
line of battle. The narrow pass behind St. Boes was tlms 
opened, and Wellington seized the moment to thiiisi the 
fourth and seventh divisions, Vivian’s cavalry, and two bat¬ 
teries of artillery through and spread a front bey#nd. 
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Mcaiiwiiile tlie third and sixth divisions won D’Annagiiac’s 
position and ostablished a battery of guns on a knoll, from 
whence their shot ploughed through the French masses from 
one flank to another. Suddenly a squadron of French chas¬ 
seurs came at a hard gallop down the main road of Orthes 
to charge these guns, and sweeping to their right rode over 
some of the sixth division which had advanced too far; 
but this charge was pushed madly, they got into a hollow 
lane and were nearly all destroyed. The third and seventh 
divisions then continued to advance and the wings of the 
army were united. Boult rallied his forces on the oi)en hills 
beyond the Dax road; and with Taupin’s, lloguet’s, Paris’, and 
D’Arinagnac’s divisions made strong battle to cover the relor- 
mation of Foy’s disordered troops. His foes were however 
not all in front, this part of the Imttle was fought with only 
two-thirds of the allied army. Hill had remained with twelve 
thousand combatants, cavalry and infantry, before the bridge of 
Orthes; and when the first pian of attack was changed had orders 
to force the passage of tlic Gave, partly to prevent Harispe 
falling upon the flank of the sixth division, partly in hojui ol 
u successful issue: the last happened. Although unable to 
force the bridge he forded the river above at Sonars, drove 
back the troops posted there, seized the heights above, cut 
off the French from the road to Pau, and turned t])C town 
of Orthes. He thus menaced Boult’s line of retreat by 
Salespice on the road to St. Sever, at the moment when the 
junction of the allies’ wings was effected on the Frencli 
position. 

Clausel ordered Harispe to abandon Orthe.s and cIonc 
towards Villattc on the heights above Rontun, leaviJtg Ijow- 
ever some conscript battalions on a rising point beyond the 
road of St. Sever called the ^MoUe de TurmiM.' Then lie 
endeavoured to keep Hill in check by the menacing action of 
two cavalry regiments and a brigade of infaiitry, but Soult 
arrived at the moment and seeing the loss of Bouars Imd ren¬ 
dered his whole position untcmihle, gave orders for a general 
retreat. This was a perilous matter. The heathy hilts upon 
which ho was now fighting, although for a short <listanee they 
furnished a succession of parallel position.s favourable enough 
for defence, soon resolved themselves into a low ridge running 
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to tlie rear os a Use parallel with the road of St Sever; asd 
os the. opposite side of that road, about cassos-shot distasee, 
was a corresposding ridge alosg which Hill, judging by the 
firing how matters west, was sow rapidly advancing. Five 
miles distant was the Luy de asd four miles beyond 

that the Lwy de Fnmcef two rivers deep asd with difficult 
banks; asd behind these the Lutz, the Oabas, and the Adour 
crossed the line. 

Once over the wooden bridge of Sault de Navdlles os 
the Lwy de those streams would cover the retreat; but 

to carry off by one road and one bridge a defeated army still 
dosely engaged in * front seemed impossible. Hevertheless 
Sottlt did so. Paris sustained the fight os his right until Foy 
and Taupin*s troops rallied; and when the impetuous assault 
of the fifty-second and the rush of the fourth and seventh 
divisions drove Paris back, D’Armagnac interposed to cover 
him until the union of the allies^ wings was completed; then 
both retiring were covered in turn by Yillatte. In this 
manner the French yielded step by step and without con¬ 
fusion, the allies advancing with an incessant -deafening 
musketry and cannonade, yet losing many men especially on 
the right where the third division were very strongly opposed. 
But as the danger of being cut ofi' at Salespice by Hill became 
more imminent the retrograde movements were more hurried 
and confused, and HiU seeing this, quickened his pace; at 
last both sides began to run violently, and so many men 
broke from the French ranks making across the fields towards 
the fords, and such a rush was necessarily made by the rest to 
gain the bridge of Sault de Navailles, that the whole country 
was covered with scattered bands. Then Cotton, broke with 
lord Edward Somerset’s cavalry through a small covering 
body opposed to him by Harispc and sabred two or three 
hundred men; and the seventh hussars cut off two thousand, 
who threw down their arms in an enclosed field, yet some 
mismanagement occurred and the greatest part recovering 
their weapons escaped. 

The pursuit ceased at the Luy de Beam, and the Frendt 
army appeared to be entirely dispersed; but it was more 
disordei'ed in appearance than reality; for Soult passed the 
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Luy of Bearn and destroyed the bridge with the loss of only 
BIX guns and less than four thousand men killed wounded and 
prisoners. Many thousands of conscripts however threw away 
their arms, and one month afterwards the stragglers still 
amounted to three thousand; nor would the passage of the 
river have been eifected so happily if Wellington had not 
been struck by a musket-ball just above the thigh, which 
caused him to ride with difficulty, whereby the vigour and 
unity of the pursuit was necessarily abated. The loss of the 
allies was two thousand three hundred, fifty being taken with 
three officers. Among the wounded were Wellington, Walker, 
Boss, and the duke of llichinond, then called lord March. 
The last had served on Wellington’s staff during the whole 
war without a hurt, but being made a captain in the fifty- 
second, like a good soldier joined liis regiment the night before 
the battle; shot through the chest a few hours afterwards, he 
learned by experience the difference between the labours and 
dangers of staff and regimental officers, which arc generally in 
the inverse ratio to their promotions. 

Berton’s cavalry, stationed between Pau and Orthos during 
the battle, had been cut off by Hill’s movement; 
yet skirting that general’s march they retreated by 
Mailt and Samadet, picking up two battalions of Ucrion, 
conscripts on the road; while Soult, having no 
position to rally on, continued his retreat at night to 8t. Sever, 
breaking down all the bridges behind him. Wellington pur¬ 
sued at daylight in three columns, the right by Lacuddc and 
St. Medard to Samadet, the centre by tlic main road, the left 
by St. Cricq. At St. Sever he hoped to find the enemy still in 
confusion, but he was too late; the French were across the 
river, the bridge was broken, and the army Inilted. The 
result of the battle was however soon made known far and 
wide. Daricau who with a few hundred soldiers was end(‘:i- 
vouring to form an insurgent levy at Dax, the works of which 
were inc(fmplotc and still unarmed, immediately destroyed all 
the stores not removed to Mont Marsan, and retreated through 
the Landes to Langon on the Giironne. St. Sever offered no 
position, and Soult turning short to the right moved upon 
Barcclonne.higher up the Adour; but he left D’Krlon with two 
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iliyiftiODB of Infantry some cavalry and four ^ns at Caeeres 
on the right banh^ and sent Clausel to occupy Aire on the 
other side of the river. He thus abandoned his magazines at 
Mont Marsan and left open the direct road to Bordeaux; but 
holding Caeeres with his right he commanded another road 
by Boequefort to tliat city; while his left, being at Aire, pro¬ 
tected the magazines and artillery pare at that place and 
covered the road to Pau. Tlie main body at Barcelonne equally 
supported Clausel and D’Erlon, and covered the great roads 
leading to Agen and Toulouse on the Garonne, and to the 
mountains by Tarbes. 

In this situation it was difficult to judge what line of 
operations he meant to adopt. Wellington however passed 
the Adour about one o’clock, partly by the repaired bridge of 
St. Sever, partly by a deep ford below, and immediately de¬ 
tached Beresford with the light division and Vivian’s cavalry 
to seize the magazines at Mont Marsan; at the same time he 
pushed the head of a column towards Caeeres, where a can¬ 
nonade and charge of cavalry had place and a few men and 
officers were hurt on both sides. Next day Hill, marching 
from ^madet, reached the Adour between St. Sever and Aire, 
and D’Erlon was again assailed on the right bank and driven 
back skirmishing to Barcelonne. This event proved that Soult 
had relinquished Bordeaux; yet the pursuit could not be 
pushed more vigorously, because every bridge was broken; and 
a violent storm on the evening of the 1st had filled the smaller 
rivers and torrents, carrie<l away the pontoon-bridges, and 
cut off all communication between the troops and their sup¬ 
plies. 

On the right bank of tbe Adour the main body halted until 
the bridges could be repaired, but Hill who was on the left 
bank marched to seize the magazines at Aire. Moving in two 
columns from St. Savin and St. Gillies on the 2nd, he reached 
his destination about three o*clock with two divisions of infau-* 
try, a brigade of cavalry, and a battery of borse-artillery; he 
expected no serious opposition; but Clausel had arrived a few 
hours before, and was in order of battle, covering tbe town 
with Villatte’s and Harispe’s divisions and some guns. The 
French occupied a steep ridge in front of Aire, high and 
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wooded on the right where it overlooked the river, yet merg¬ 
ing on the left into a wide table-land over wliioh tlio great road 
lead to Pan. Strong for battle was this position, yet it conid 
be readily outflanked on their left by tlie table-Iainl, and 
was uneasy for retreat on the right, for the ridge was nar¬ 
row, the ravine behind steep and rugged with a mill-stream at 
the bottom: a branch of the Adour also flowed behind Aire 
and cut it off from Barcelonne, while behind the left wing was 
the greater Lees, a river with steep banks and only one 
bridge. 

COMBAT OF AIRE. 

Hill attacked without hesitation, William Stewart with 
two British brigades fell on the French right, a Portuguese 
brigade assailed their centre, iTnd the other brigades followed 
in columns of march; but the action was very suchlen, the 
Portuguese were pushed forward in a slovenly maniua- by Da 
Costa, a man of no ability, and ITarispe met them on the flat 
summit of the height with so rough a charge that they gave 
way in» flight. The rear of the allies being still march 
the battle was like to be lost, when Stewart, having liy tins 
time won the heights on the French right, where Villattc 
fearing to be enclosed made but a feeble resistance, imme¬ 
diately detached Barnes with the fiftieth an<l uiueiy-sc<?(nul 
regiments to the aid of the Portuguese. The vehement charge 
of these troops turned the stream of fight, the French were 
broken in turn and thrown back on tbeir reserves; yet they 
rallied with great courage, fighting obstinately until Byng’s 
British brigade came up; then Harispe was driven towards the 
river Lees, and Villatte quite througli the town of Aire into 
the space between the two branches of the Adour behind. 

Beille who was at Barcelonne when the action began, brought 
up Roguet’s division to support Villatte, and the combat was 
^'continued until night at that point while Harispe crossed the 
Ijees and broke the bridge, but the French lost many men. 
Two generals, Dauture and Gasquet, were wounded, a colonel 
of engineers was killed, a hundred prisoners were taken; 
muny of Harispe’s conscripts threw away their arms and fled 
tf tjjcir homes, and the magazines fell into the conqueror s 
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iimdM. The loss of the British was one hundred and fi%, 
Barnes was wounded and colonel Hood killed; the loss of the 
Portuguese was never stated, yet it could not have been leas 
than the British, and the vigour of the action proved the 
French courage to be little abated by the battle of Orthes. 
Soult immediately retreated up the Adour by both banks 
towards-Maubourget and Marciaq^ and he was not followed, for 
new combinarions were now opened on both sides. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

1*. On the Hth of February the passage of the Gaves was 
commenced, by Hill’s attack on Harispe at Hellette. On the 
2nd of March the first series of operations was terminated by 
the combat at Aire. In the£^ sixteen days Wellington tra* 
versed with his right wing eighty miles, passed five large and 
several small rivers, forced the enemy to abandon two fortified 
bridge-beads and many minor works, gained one great battle 
and two combats, captured six guns and a thousand prisoners, 
scized^ie magazines at Dax, Mont Marsan, and Aire, forced 
Soult to abandon Bayonne, and also cut him off from Bor¬ 
deaux. And iu this time he threw his stupendous bridge 
below Bayonne, and closely invested that fortress after a sharp 
and bloody action. Success in war like charity in religion 
covers a multitude of sins; but success often belongs to for¬ 
tune as much as skill; and the combinations of Wellington, 
profound and sagacious, might in this manner be confounded 
with the lucky operations of the allies on the other side of 
France, where the presumption-and the vacillation of ignorance 
alternately predominated. 

2^ Soult attributed the loss of his positions to the action 
of superior forces. Is this well founded f His own numbers 
cannot be determined exactly; but after %ll his losses in 
December, alter the detachments made by the emperor’i 
OfflcJaiCor January, and after completing the 

reAixmdence, garrison of Bayonne to fourteen thousand men, 
he informal the minister of war that thirty thou¬ 
sand Infantry, three thousand cavalry and forty piec^ cl 
artillery were in line. This did not include the conscripia of 
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the ne^Y levy; all youths indeed and liustily flerifc to the army 
by battalions as they could be armed, yet brave; and eight 
thousand of them might have joined before the battle ol 
Orthes. Wherefore, deducting the detachments of cavalry 
and infantry under Berton on the side of Pau and under 
Daricau on the side of Dax, it may be said that forty thou¬ 
sand combatants of all arms were engaged in the battle 
Thirty-five thousand were very excellent soldiers; the con- 
soripts of the old levy, who joined before the battle of the 
Nivelle, were stout men, and their vigorous fighting at 
Garris and Aire proved it; for of them was Harispe’s division 
composed. Wellington’s force is known. He commenced 
operations with tlie second third fourtli and seventh British 
divisions, the independent Portuguese division of Le Cor, 
Morillo’s Spaniards, and forty-eight pieces of artillery; but 
with only four brigades of horse, for Vaiuleleur remained with 
Hope and all the heavy cavalry a^d the Portuguese were left 
in Spain, Following the morning states of the army, this 
would furnish, exclusive of Morillo’s Spaniards, something 
more than forty thousand fighting men of all arms, four 
thousand being horsemen. But five regiments of infantry, 
and amongst them two of the strongest British regiments of 
the light division, were absent to receive their clothing; 
deduct these, and thirty-seveji thousand Anglo-Porfcuguese 
combatants remain. It is true that Mina and Morillo aided 
in the commencement of the operations; but the first imme¬ 
diately invested St. Jean Pied de Port and the latter invested 
FTavarrens. Wellington was therefore in the battle superior 
by a thousand horsemen and eight guns; but Soult out¬ 
numbered him in infantry by four or five thousand, conscripts 
it is true, yet useful. Why then was the passage of tlm 
Graves so feebly disputed? Because the Frencli general 
remained entirely on the defensive in positions too extended 
for his numbers. 

% 

3®. Offemive opercUions must he hms of a (jood defen¬ 
sive system. Let Soult’s operations be tried by this rtrte. 
On the 12th he knew that the allies were in motion for some 
great operation, and he judged rightly that it was to dri/e 
him from the Gaves. From the 11th to the ibtli bis left 
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VfiB continually assailed by very 8ii|)erior numbers; but 
during part of that time Beresford could only oppose to bis 
ri^ht and centre, the fourth and a portion of the seventH 
dhiaiom with some caralrfj and those not in a body and at 
once, but parcelled and extended; for it was not until the 
16th that the fourth seventh and light divisions were able to 
act in n^s. On the 15th Wellington’s troops were too 
extended, Villatte’s, Taupin’s, and Foy’s divisions were never 
menaced until the 18th; and there was nothing to prevent 
D’Erlon’s divisions, which only crossed the Adour on the 17th> 
from being on the Bidouze on the 15th. Soult might there^ 
fore by well digested combinations have united four divisions 
of infantry and a brigade of cavalry to attack Beresford on 
the 16th or 16th between the Nive and the Adour. If 
successful, the defeated troops, pushed back upon the sixth 
division, must have fought for life, with the rivers on their 
flanks, Soult in front, andethe garrison of Bayonne issuing 
from the works of Mousseroles on their rear: if unsuccessful 
the French retreat behind the Gave of Olcron could not have 
been prevented. 

Soult was however not' exactly informed of the numbers 
and situation of his opponents. He thought 
Soulti MSS. Beresford had the first division also on the lower 
Bidouze; he knew Wellington had large reserves to employ; 
and the design of passing the Adour below Bayonne being 
unknown to him, he naturally supposed they would be used 
to support the operations on the Gaves: he therefore re¬ 
mained on the defensive. It might possibly also have been 
difficult to bring D’Erlon across the Adour by the Port de 
Landes before the 17th; because the regular bridge had been 
carried away and the communications interrupted a few days 
before by the floods. In fine there are many matters of 
detail in war known only to a general-in-chief which forbid 
the best combinations, and this it is that makes the art so. 
difficult and uncertain. Great captains worship fortune. 

4®. On the 24th the passage of the Gave of Oleron was 
effected; Soult then recognised his error and concentrated 
his troops at Orthes to retake the offensive by a fine move¬ 
ment and effected with ability; yet he suffered another 
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favourable op]:)oi’tuuity of giving a counter-blow to escape 
him. Tbc infantry under Villatte, Harispe and Paris, suf»- 
ported by a brigade of cavalry, were about Sauveterrej that is 
to say, four miles from Montfort and only seven from Ville- 
nave, where the principal jnissag-e was effected, where the ford 
was deep, the stream rapid, the left bank not entirely com¬ 
manding the right, IIow then did it happen that the 
operation was effected without opposition^ Amongst the 
allies it was rumoured that Soult eomj>lained of the negli¬ 
gence of a general who had orders to march against the 
passing troo[>s; and the position of lTarisj>e at ^loustrucig, 
equidistant from Sauveterre and Villcnavc, would seem to 
have been adopted Avith that view; but there is no confinnar- 
tion of the report iu Soult’s correspotidence, and it is certain 
he thought Picton’s demonstration at Sauveterre was a real 
attack. 

5®. The position adopted at^Ortlies was excellent for 
” offence; it was not so for defence when licrosford ami Picton 
had crossed the Gave below in force. Wellington could then 
throw his whole army on that side and secure his cominiiuie,a- 
tion with Hope; after wliich, out-Hanking tlie right of the 
French, he could seize the defile of Saiilt de Navailles, cut 
them off* from their magazines at Dax, Mont Marsan and 
Aire, and force them to retreat by the Pan road leaving open 
the way to Bordeaux, To await this attack was 
therefore an error; but Soult’s original design was rcapondcnce, 
to assail the head of the first column which should 
come near him, and Beresford’s approach to Baights oii the 
26th furnished the opportunity. It is true the French light 
cavalry gave intelligence of that general’s march too late and 
marred the combination; yet there was still time to fall on 
the head of the column while the third division was in tlic 
act of passing the river and entangled in the narrow way 
leading from the ford to the Peyrehorade road: 
it is said Soult appeared disposed to do this at 
first, but finally took a defensive position in which *nd coiourf 

^ • v /ii All • delaChMfie. 

to receive battle. And when morning came lie 
neglected another opportunity. For two hours 
the third divisiou and the hussars were close to him, covering 
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thd marcL of the sixtli and light division? througii the 
narrow ways leading from the bridge of Berenx up to the 
main road; the infrntry had no defined position, the cavalry 
had no room to extend; and there were no troops between 
them and Beresford, who was then in march by the heigiits of 
Batghts to the Dax road. If iSouIt had pushed a column 
aoross the marsh to seize the Boman camp he would have 
separated the wings of the allies; and then by pouring down 
the Peyrehorade road with Foy*s, D’Armagnac’s and Villatte’s 
divisions, he would probably have overwhelmed the third 
division before the other two could have extricated themselves 
from the defiles. Picton therefore had grounds for uneasi* 
n^s, but he showed it too openly. 

6®. With a subtle skill did Soult take his ground of battle 
at Orthes; fiercely and strongly did he fight, and wonderfully 
did he effect his retreat across the Luy of Bearn; but twice 
in twehty>four hours he'^neglected those happy occasions 
which in war take birth and flight at the same instant: and as ^ 
the value of his position, essentially an ofibnsive one, was 
thereby lost, a slowness to strike may be objected to his 
generalship. Wet there is no commander, unless a Hannibal 
or a Napoleon, surpassing human proportions, but will abate 
something of bis confidence and hesitate after repeated 
defeats: Soult in this campaign as in many others proved 
himself a h^dy captain fiill of resources. Wellington, with 
a vastness of conception and a capacity for arrangement and 
combination equal to his opponent, possessed in a high degree 
that daring promptness of action, that faculty of inspiration 
for suddenly deciding the fate of whole campaigns with which 
Napoleon was endowed beyond all mankind. It is this which 
esperially constitutes military genius. For so vast so com¬ 
plicated are the combinations of war, so easily and by such 
slight causes are they affected, that the best generals do but 
grope in the dark, and they acknowledge the humiliating 
trui^. By the number and extent of their fine dispositions 
then, and not by their eri’ors, the merit of commanders is to 
1)6 measured. 

7°. Wellington designed to force Soult over the Garonne 
anil if possible upon Bordeaux; because it was the direct line. 
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the citizens inimical to the emperor, ami the town, lying on 
tlie left bank of the river not to be defended; Iwcause a junc¬ 
tion with Suchet would thus be prevented; and if he could 
throw the French into the Landes, where his own superior 
cavalty could act, they would probably be destroyed. To 
operate against Soult’s left towards Pau was the obviotts 
method of preventing a junction with Suchet, and rendcriug 
the fortified positions on the Gaves useless. But the invest¬ 
ment of Bayonne required a large force; which was yet weak 
against an outer attack, because separated in three parts by 
the rivers; hence a wide movement on Pau would have let 
Soult place the Adour between himself and Wellington while 
he fell upon Hope. This rendered it necessary to cross all the 
Gaves on a contracted line of operations, and to collect the 
principal mass of troops on the right by the help of the great 
road leading to St. Jean Pied de Port. Rapid marches and 
reiterated attacks then forced the,passage of the rivers above 
the i)oints which Soult had fortified for defence, and so turned 
that gencrars left with the view of finally cutting him oft 
from Suchet and driving him into the wilderness of the Landes. 
During these marches Bevesford remained on the lower parts 
of the rivers to occupy the enemy’s attention and cover the 
troops blockading Mousserolcs; and by collecting boats at (Trt 
and other demonstrations, indicating a design of throwing a 
bridge over the Adour above Bayonne, diverted attention from 
the point chosen below the fortress for that operation; and at 
the same time he provided the means of throwing anotlier 
bridge at the Port de Landes, to secure the conimunicatiou 
with Hope by the right bank whenever Soult should be forced 

to abandon the Gaves. These were fine combinations. 

* 

8°. It has been shown Bereaford was so weak at first tliat 
Soult might have struck a counter-blow. Wellington admitted 
the error. Writing on the 15th he says, 'If the enemy stand 
upon the Bidouze I am not so strong as I ought to be,’ and 
he ordered up the fourth and light divisions; yet, this excepted, 
his movements were conformable to the principles of war. He 
chose the best strategic line of operations, hia main attack 
was made with heavy masses against the enemy’s weakest 
points, and in execution he was prompt and daring. -^lis 
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conduct WU8 confonnAbh also to bis peculiar situation. He 
liad two distinct operations in haud^ namely^ to tKrow his 
bridge below Bayonne end to force the Gavcs. He had the 
numbers required to oi^tain fcliese objects, but dared not use^ 
them lest he sh<mld bring the Spanish troops in collision with 
the French people; yet he could not entirely dispense with ■ 
them, and therefore brought Freyre up to Bayonne, Morillo to 
Navarrens, and Mina to St. Jean Pied de Port; thus seeming 
to put his whole army in motion and gaining the appearance 
of military strength with as little political danger as possible, 
NTcverthelesB so terrible had the Spaniaids already made them^r 
selves by their cruel lawless habits, that their mere return 
across the frontier threw the whole country into conster¬ 
nation. 

9®. When in front of Orthes it would at first sight ap])ear 
as if Wellington hatl changed his plan of driving the enemy 
upon the Landes: but it was not so, he did not expect,a 
battle on the 27tli. This is proved by his letter to Hope in 
which he tells him he anticipated no difficulty in passing the 
Gave of Pau; that on the evening of the 2Gth the enemy were 
retiring; and that he designed to visit the position at Bayonne. 
To pass the Gave in the quickest and sui*est manner, to re¬ 
establish the direct comntunications with Hope and unite with 
Beresford, were his immediate objects; if he finally worked 
by his left it was a sudden act and extraneous to the general 
design, which was certainly to operate with IHH’s corps and 
the light division by the right. 

10®. On the morning of the 27th Wellington, after passing 

the Gave, first discovered Soult’s intention to fight, and that 

• - 

he was himself in a fals| position. Had he shown any hesita¬ 
tion, any uneasiness, had he endeavoured to take a defensive 
position with either Beresford’s or Picton's troops, he would 
inevitably have drawn the attention of the enemy to his 
dangerous situation. Instead of this, judging Soult would not 
on the instant change from the defensive to the offensive, he 
confidently pushed Picton’s skirmishers forward as if to assail 
the left of the French position, putting Beresford also in move¬ 
ment against their right; and this with all imaginable cool- 
neaa* The success was complete. Soult, who supposed the 
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allies stronger than they really were, naturally imagined the 
wings would not be so bold unless well supported in the 
centre, where the Homan camp could hi<Ie a multitude. He 
therefore held fast to his position until the movement was 
more developed, and in two hours the sixth and light divisions 
were up and the battle commenced. It was well fought on 
both sides, but the crisis was decided by the fifty-second; and 
when that regiment was put in movement only a single Portu¬ 
guese battalion was in reserve behind the Roman camp: upon 
such nice combinations of time and place doe^ the fate of 
battles turn. 

11°. Soult should not have accepted battle at Orthes, and it 
has been said Wellington’s wound at the most critical period 
of the retreat alone saved the hostile army. Nevertheless the 
clear manner in which the French got away, the pron^pt 
judgment shown in suddenly changing the line of retreat at 
St. Sever, the res(»lute manner in which fight wns iiukIc at 
Ca,feres, Barcelonne, and Aire, were all j)r()ofs of great ability. 
It was Wellington’s aim to drive the French on to the Landes, 
Soiilt’s to avoid this, and he therefore shifted from the Ror- 
dcaux line to that of the Toulouse, not in confusion, but with 
the resolution of a man ready to dispute every foot of ground. 
The loss of the magazines at Mont Marsan was no „ ,, „„„ 
fault of his; he had given orders for transporting 
them towards the To\ilouse side fifteen days before, but the 
matter, depending upon the civil authorities, was neglected. 
He was blamed by some of his officers for fighting at Aire, yet 
it was necessary to cover the magazines there, and essential to 
his design of keeping up the courage of the soldiers under the 
adverse circumstances which he anticipated: here the palm of 
generalship remained with him, for the battle of Orthes wiis 
less decisive than it should have been. I speak not of the 
pursuit to Sault de Navailles, nor of the next day’s march 
upon St. Sever, but of Hill’s march on the right. That general 
halted near Samadc the 28th, reached St. Savin on the Adour 
the 1st, fought the battle of Aire on the evening of the 
2nd of March. But from Saiiiadet to Aire is not longer tluin 
from Samadet to St. Savin where he was on the 1st. He could 
therefore, if his orders had prescribed it so, have seized Aire 
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on tbe Ist before Claosel arrived, and tlius spared tlie obstinate 
combat at tlmt place. It may also be observed tbat his attack 
was not well directed; it should have been towards the French 
left; because they were more weakly posted there; and the 
ridge held by their right was so diihcult to retire from, that no 
troops would stay on it if any progress was made on the left. 
This was an accident of war. Hill had no time to inspect the 
ground, bis orders were to attack; and to fall without hesita¬ 
tion upon a retiring enemy after such a defeat was right; but 
it cannot bo said Wellington pushed the pursuit with vigour., 
Hotwithstaniing the storm on the evening of the 1st he could 
have reinforced Hill and should not have given the French 
army time to recover from their recent defeat. * The secret of 
war,* says Napoleon, Ms to march twelve leagues, fight a battle 
and march twelve more in pursuit,’ 
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Extbehelt perilous now aud disheartening was the situation 
of the Freiicli marshal. His army reduced by losses in battle 
and by desertion of conscripts^ had also three thousand 
stragglers, old soldiers; collected by the generals into whose 
districts they wandered, they were employed to strengthen 
detached corps instead of being restored. All his magazines 
were taken; discontent, the natural oftapriiig of misfortune, 
prevailed amongst his officers; a pojiverful enemy was iu front; 
no certain resources of men or money behind, and Lis efforts 
were ill-seconded by the civil authorities. The troops, indig¬ 
nant at the people*s apathy, behaved witli so much violence aud 
insolence, especially during the retreat from St. Sever, that 
Soult, who wanted officers very badly, proposed to 
fill the vacancies from the national guards, that he 
might have ‘ men who would, respect property.’ On the other 
hand the people, comparing the conduct of their own army 
with the discipline of the Anglo-Portuguesc; and contrasting 
the requisitions necessarily imposed by their countrymen with 
the ready and copious disbursements in gold made by their 
enemies,—for now one commissary preceded each division to 
order rations for the troops and another followed to arrange 
and pay on the spot—^were become so absolutely averse to the 
French army that Soult writing to the minister of war thus 
expressed himself. *lf the population of the departments of 
the Landes, of Gers and the Lower Pyrenees, were animated 
with a good spirit, this is the moment to make the cucray 
suffer by carrying ofl* bis convoys and prisoners; but thciy 
appear more disposed to favour the inva<lers tluin to second 
the army. It is scarcely possible to obtain a carriage for 
transport, and I shall not he surprised to find in a short tiim* 
these inhabitants taliing arins against us.’ 
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Sotilt WA9 however a man formed by nature and by experi- 
e^ioe to struggle against difficulties, always appearing greater 
when in a desperate condition than when more happily cir- 
cuipstanced. At Genoa under Massena, at Oporto and in 
Andalusia, he had been inured to military distress; and pro¬ 
bably for that reason the emperor selected him to sustain this 
dnngerous contest in preference to others accounted more 
ready tacticians. On the 3rd and 4th he retreated by Plais- 
sance and Madiran to Babastens, Marciac, and Maubourget> 
where he baited, covering Tarbes, for his design was to keep 
in mass and await the development of the allies’ plans. 
In this view he called in the detachments of cavalry and 
iiifantry left on the side of Pau before the battle of 
Orthes; and hearing that Daricau was at Langon with a 
thousand men he ordered him to march by Agen and join 
the army immediately. He likewise put the national guards 
and gms-d^a/nms in activity on the side of the Pyrenees, and 
directed the commanders of the military districts in his rear 
to keep their old soldiers, of which there were many scattered 
through the country, in readiness to aid the anny. 

whm thus acting he receive<l a note dictated by the 
emperor. 

' Fortresses,’ saia Napoleon, ^ are nothing in themselves 
when the enemy having the command of the sea can collect 
as many shells and bullets and guns as he pleases to crush 
them. Leave therefore only a few troops in Bayonne, the 
way to prevent the siege is to keep the army close to the 
place. Resume the offensive, fall upon one or other of the 
enemy’s wings, and though you should have but twenty thou¬ 
sand men, if you seize the proper moment and attack hardily 
you ought to gain some advantage. You have enough talent 
to understand my meaning.’ 

This note came fourteen days too late. But what if it had 
come before'? Wellington after winning the battle of St. 
Pierre the 13th of December was firmly established on the 
Adour above Bayonne, and able to interrupt the French 
convoys as they descended from the Port de Landes. It was 
evident then that when dry weather enabled the allies to 
move, Boult must ohimdon Bayonne to defend tlie passage of 
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tlie Gavesj or risk being turned and driven upon the Landes 
from whence it would be difticiilt for him to escape. Napoleon 
however desired him to leave only a few men in Bayonne, 
another divi.sion would thus have been added to his held 
army; and thi.s diminution of the gan-ison would not have 
increased Wellington’s active forces, because the investment 
of Bayonne would still have required three separate corps: 
moreover until the bridge-head at Peyrehorade was abandoncil 
to concentrate at Orthes, Bayonne was not, rigorously speak¬ 
ing, left to its own detcnce. 

To the emi^eror’s observations Soult replied, that several 
months before he had told the minister of war Bayonne was 
incapable of sustaining fifteen days open trenches unless the 
entrenched camp was well occupied, and he had been by the 
minister authorized so to occupy it. Taking that as his base 
he had left a garrison of thirteen thousand five hundred men, 
and now he knew the (impcror’s wtslics it was no longer in 
Ins power to withdraw tlicm. With respect to kccqnng close 
to the )>lace he had done so as long as he could without endan¬ 
gering the safety of the army; but Wellington’s oi>erations 
had forced him to abandon it; and he bad only changed bis 
line of oj)erations at St. Sever when he was being pushed 
back upon Bordeaux witli little ]»ros])cct of being able to pass 
the Garonue in time. He had for several mouths thought 
of establishing a pivot of support for his inovcnients at Dax 
in the design of still holding by Bayonne; and with that view 
had ordered the old works of the former place to be repaired 
and a camp to be fortified; but from poverty of means even the 
body of the place was not completed or armed at the inorm nt 
when the battle of Orthes forccil him to relinquish it. More¬ 
over the insurgent levy of the Landes upon which he do- 
peiuled to man the works had failed: not more than two hun¬ 
dred men had come forward. Neither was he very confidt'ut 
of the advantage of such a position, because Wellingtou with 
superior number^ would probably have tunu'd his left and 
forced him to retire precipitately towards Bordeaux by the 
de.scrt of the greater Landes. 

The emperor ordered him to take the ofiensive were it only 
with twenty thousand men. He w'ould obey with this obser- 
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that irom the 14th of February to that moment ha 
had had no power to take the Initiatory movement, having 
been constantly attacked by infinitely superior numbers. He 
had defended himself as he could, but had not expected to 
Bucceed against the enormous disproportion of force. It being 
tluis impossible, even though he sacrificed his last man in the 
attempt, to stop the enemy, he now sought only to prolong 
the war as much as he could on the frontier; and by defending 
every position to keep the invaders in check and prevent them 
from attacking Bordeaux or Toulouse, save by detachments. 
He had taken his line of operations by the road of Tarb^, 
St. Gaudens, and Toulouse, that is to say, by the roots of the 
Pyrenees; calculating that if Wellington sent small detach¬ 
ments against Bordeaux or Toulouse, the generals commanding 
at those places would be able if the national guards would 
fight for their country to defend them. 

If the English^nade lafge detachments, an attack in front 
while thus weakened would certainly bring them back; if 
they marched in mass upon Bordeaux they could be followed 
and forced to face about; if they attempted to march by 
Auch against Toulouse they might be stopped by an attack 
in flank; if they remained stationary they could be provoked 
by an advance to develope their objects. But if, as was to be 
expected, the French army was itself attacked it would defend 
its position vigorously; and then retreating by St. Gaudens 
draw the allies into a difficult mountain country; there the 
ground might be disputed step by step, the war be kept still 
on the frontier, and the passage of the Garonne be delayed. 
He liad meditated deeply upon his task and could find no 
better mode; but his army .was weakened by combats, stHl 
more by desertion—the conscripts went off so fast that of 
five battalions lately called up from Toulouse two-thirds were 
already gone without having seen an enemy. 

Soult, though in error as to the real force of the allies, 
here displayed clear views, and quickly re-oiganizcd his army 
in six divisions. Calling in his detachments he urged the 
imperial commissioners and local authorities to hasten the 
levies and restore deserters, while he formed a plan of action 
fur the partisans who had been organized in the mountaiha. 
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But tho new conscripts were for the most part unarmed, and he 
had no arms to give them j the imperial commissary Coruudet 
and the prefect of the Gironde quitted Bordeaux; and when 
L*Huillier attempted to remove the military stores l)elonging 
to the anny, from Langon, Podensac, and Bordeaux, the inferior 
authorities opposed him; there was no money they said to 
pay the expense: but in truth Bordeaux was the focus of Bour¬ 
bon conspiracy, and the mayor, count Lynch, was eager to 
betray his sovereign. 

Nor was Wellington without embarrassments. The weather 
had prevented him following up his victory while the French 
army was in confusion; now it was re-orgauized on a new 
line and could retreat for many days in a direction parallel 
to the Pyrenees with strong defensive ^positions. Should he 
press it closely? His army, weakened at every step, would 
have to mote between the mountains and the Garonne, ox]k>s- 
ing its flanks and rear to the op^frations of any force which 
the French might be able to collect on those boundaries; iliai 
is to say all the power of France beyond tlie Garonne. It was 
essential to find some counterpoise and increase his field army. 
To establish a Bourbon party at Bordeaux was an obvious 
mode of attaining the first object. Should he then seize that 
city by a detachment? He must employ twelve thousHiid 
men and remain with twenty-six thousand to oppose Soult, 
who he erroneously believed was being joined by tlu^ t<'n 
thousand men which Suehet had sent to Lyons. Five regi¬ 
ments which had been detached for clothing had rejoined 
the army, and all the reserves of cavalry atid artillery were 
n(fw called up; hut the reinforcements from England and 
Portugal, amounting to twenty thimsand men, upon wliicli lie 
had caloulated, were detained by the respective governments. 
Wherefore, driven by necessity, he directed Freyre to join him 
by the Port de Landes with two divisions of the (ilallioian 
army; a measure which was instantly followed by innumerable 
complaints of outrages and excesses, although the Spaniards 
were entirely provided from,the English military chest. It 
was at this time also Clinton had orders to send the British 
and Germans of the Anglo-Biciliau army to St. .lean de Luz. 

Hesolviug however to seize Bor<lcaux he repaired the broken 
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bridges, brought up one of Morillo’s brigades from Navarrens 
to the vicinity of Aire^ sent Oampbeirs Portuguese dragoons 
to Eocquefort, Fane with two ri^menis of cavalry and a 
brigade of infantry to Pau, and pushed posts towards Tarbes 
and Yic Bigorre. Meanwhile Soult, fearing the general apathy 
and ilLwill would become fatal to him, endeavoured to arouse 
the energies of the people and the army by the following pro¬ 
clamation which has been unreasonably railed at by several 
English writers, for it was a judicious well-timed and powerful 
address. 

* Soldiers, at the battle of Orthes you did your duty, the 
enemy’s losses surpassed yours, his blood moistened all th^' 
ground he gained. You may consider that feat of arms as au 
advantage. Otl^er combats are at hand; no repose for us 
until his army, formed of such extraordinary elements, shall 
evacuate the French territory or be annihilated. Its numbers 
and progress may be great!' but at hand are unexpected perils; 
time will teach the enemy’s general that French honour is not 
to be outraged with impunity. 

‘ Soldiers, he has had the indecency to provoke you and 
your countrymen to revolt and sedition, he speaks of peace 
but firebrands of discord follow him 1 He speaks of peace 
and excites the French to a civil war! Thanks be to him for 
making known his projects; our forces are thereby centupled; 
and he himself rallies round the imperial eagles all those who 
deceived by appearances believed enemies would make a 
loyal war. No peace with the disloyal and perfidious nation! 
no peace with the English and their auxiliaries until they 
quit the French territory! they have dared to insult the 
national honour, the infamy to incite Frenchmen to become 
perjured towards the emperor. Bevenge the offence in blood. 
To anns 1 Let this cry resound through the south of France, 
the Frenchman that hesitates abjures his country and belongs 
to her enemies. 

‘ Yet a few days and those who believe in English delicacy 
and sincerity will learn to their cost that cunning promises 
are made to abate their courage, to subjugate them. They 
will learn also that if the English pay to-day and are generous, 
they will to-morrow retake, and with interest, in contributions 
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what they disburse. Let the pusillaiiiiuous beiiiii-s who cal¬ 
culate the cost of saving their country remember that the 
English have in view to reduce Frenchmen to the same 
servitude as the Spaniards^ Portuguese and Sicilians who groan 
under their domination. Past history will recal, to those 
unworthy Frenchmen who prefer momentary enjoyment to 
the safety of the great family, how the English made French¬ 
men kill Frenchmen at Quiberoiij it will show them at the 
head of all conspiracies, all odious political intrigues, plots and 
assassinations, aiming to overthrow all principles, to destroy 
all grand establishments of trade to satisfy their immeasurable 
.ambition, their insatiable cupidity. Docs there exist upon th(^ 
face of the globe a point known to the English where they 
have not destroyed by seditions and violence all manufactures 
which could rival their owni Thus thoy will do to the French 
establishments if they prevail. 

‘Devote then to opprobrium am^execration all Frt'iuilmjcii 
who favour their insidious projects, ay! even those wlio arc 
under his power if they seek not to hurt him. Devote 4iu 
opprobrium and reject us Frenchmen those wOio think iiinlcr 
Bj)ecious pretexts to avoid serving their country; and those 
also who from corruption or indolence hide deserters iiistciid 
of driving them back to their colours. With such men w’c 
have nothing in common, and history will pass their nanics 
with execrations to posterity. As to us soldiers our duty is 
clear. Honour and fidelity. This is our motto and we will 
fight to the last the enemies of our' emjjeror uiid France 
Respect persons and property. Grieve for those who have 
momentarily fallen under the enemy’s yoke, hasten the TiionuMjt 
of their deliverance. Be obedient" and discijdined, and bear 
implacable hatred towards traitors and enemies of the Frencli 
name! War to death against those who would divi<lc tis to 
destroy; and to those cowards who desert the imijcrial eagles 
to range themselves under another banner. Ilenie}nl»cr always 
that fifteen ages of glory, triumphs innumcrahle, Inivc illus¬ 
trated our country. Contemplate the prodigious eft'orts of our 
great sovereign, his signal victories which innuortalize the 
French name. Be worthy of him and \vc can then bequeath 
without a taint to our posterity the inheritance we hold from 
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our fathers. Be in fine Frenchmen ami die arms in hand 
aooner than survive dishonour.* 

Let the time and the occasion of this proclamation be con- 
eldered. Let it be remembered that no English writer orator 
or politician, had for many years used milder terms than rob* 
bers, murderers, atheists, and tyrant, when speaking of Prench- 
nien and their sovereign-—that Wellington even at this time 
refused that sovereign his title of emperor, calling him Buona¬ 
parte—that on entering France he had published an order 
of the day accusing the French commanders of authorizing 
and encouraging the cruelties of their soldiers in Spain—^that 
for six years the Spanish, Portuguese and English state papery 
were filled with most offensive ribald abuse of Napoleon his 
ministers and commanders. Let all this be remembered and 
the acrimony of Soult’s proclamation cannot be justly blamed; 
while the noble energy, the loyalty of the sentiments, the 
exciting, passionate feeling of patriotism which pervades it 
must be admired. Was lie, sprung from the ranks, a soldier 
of the republic, a general of the empire, after fighting thirty 
years under the tricolor to be tame and measured to squeam- 
isbuess in bis phrases when he saw his country invaded by 
foreigners; and a pretender to the throne stalking behind their 
bayonets beckoning his soldiers to desert their eagles, inviting 
his 'countrymen to betray their sovereign and dishonour their 
nation I Why the man was surrounded by traitors, and proud 
and scornful of danger was his spirit to strive so mightily 
against defeat and trei||^on combined. 

It has been said in condemnation of him that the English 
general did not encourage the Bourbon party. Is that truci 
Did it so appear to the French general^ Had not the duke of 
Angoul^me come to the English head-quarters with mystery, 
following the invading army, and, protected by its arms, assem¬ 
bling round him all the ancient partisans of his house, sending 
forth agents, scattering proclamations even in Soult’s camp, 
endeavouring to debauch bis soldiers and to aid strangers to 
subjugate France. Soult not only knew this but was suffering 
under the effects. On every side he met with opposition and 
discontent from the civil authorities, bis movements were made 
known to the enemy, las measures thwarted in all directions. 
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At Bordeftox a party was velieineutly calling upon the in¬ 
vaders for aid. At Tarbes the fear of provoking an action neat 
the town had caused the dispersion of the insurrectional levy 
organized by the imperial comniissionor Caffarclli. At Pau 
the aristocracy had secretly assembled to offer homage to the 
duke of Angoui^mc, and it was nnnoured he was to be crowned 
at the castle of Henry the iourth. Was Soult to disre¬ 
gard all these facts all these signs because his opponent had 
avoided any public declaration in favour of the Bourbon 
family^ Wellington would have been the first to laugh at 
his simplicity if he had. 

What was the reason that the English general did not 
openly call upon the Bourbon partisans to raise the standard 
of revolt? Simply that Naj)oleon’s astounding genius had so 
baiHed the banded sovereigns and their innumerable hordes 
that a pease seemed inevitable to avoid fatal disasters; Wel¬ 
lington had instructions from his government not 
to embarrass negotiations for peace by pledges to h^uctkiiiH 
a Bourbon party. Hence as an honest states- fi-om lord 
man and commander he could not excite men to 
their ruin for a momentary advantage; but so 
far from discouraging treason to Napoleon on otlier grounds 
he avowed his anxious desire for it, and his readiness to 
encourage every enemy of that monarch. He consulted with 
La Boche Jacquelin, with Dc Mailhos, and other vehement 
partisans for an immediate insurrection; and also with Viel 
Castel, an agent of Bernadotte’s, until he found him intriguing 
against the Bourbons. He advised the duke of Augouleme to 
form regular battalions, promised him arms, and actually col¬ 
lected eighty thousand stand to arm the insurgeuts. Finally 
he rebuked the timid policy of the English ministers, who 
having such an opportunity of assailing Napoleon refrained 
from doing it. Before Soult’s proclamation appeared he thus 
wrote to lord Bathurst. 

* I find the sentiment as we advance in the country still 
more strong against the Buonaparte dynasty and in favour of 
the Bourbons, but I am quite certain there will bo* no decla- 
xation on the part of the people if the allies do not in some 
nuinner declare themselves,* * I canvMt disewer tlie policy of 
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hUHng orte*8 enemy as Imrd m cm cm <md in the ^noet 
vtdnerable place. I cm certain tftat he tvoiUd not so OiCt by tUy 
he timUd certainly aoertmn the British mUhorUy in Irdcmd if 
it viere in his power * 

Soult and Wellington, acted and wrote, each in the manner 
most suitable to their situation, but it was not a little remark¬ 
able that Ireland should so readily occur to the latter as a 
parallel case. 

In this state of affairs Beresford was detached with twelve 
thousand men against Bordeaux, having instructions to occupy 
that city and acquire the Garonne as a port for the allies; but 
the French authorities were to declare whether they would or 
would not exercise their functions under the conditions 
announced by proclamation. For hitherto Wellington had 
governed as he advanced in this public manner to nullify the 
misrepresentations of political intriguers, obviate false reports 
and rumours, and make his justice and moderation known 
to the poorest peasant; thus securing the French local 
authorities who continued to act under him from false repre¬ 
sentation of their conduct to the imperial government if peace 
should be made with Napoleon. This expedition, however, 
involved political interests. Beresford was instructed that, as 
there were many partisans of the Bourbons in that city who 
might wish'^to hoist the wHte standard and proclaim Louis 
the Eighteenth under protection of the troops, they were to 
be told the British nation and its allies wished well to their 
cause; and while public tranquillity was maintained in the 
districts occupied by the troops there would be no hindrance 
to their political proceedings: they or any party opposed 
to Napoleon would receive assistance. Nevertheless, as the 
allied sovereigns were negotiating with the French emperor, 
however well inclined the English general might be to support 
a party against the latter during war, he could give no help if 
peace were concluded, and this they must weigh well before 
they revolted. Beresford was therefore not to meddle with 
any declaration in favour of Louis the Eighteenth; but he 
was not to oppose it; and if revolt took place he was to supply 
the revolters with the arms and ammunition collected at Dax. 

On the 8th Beresford marched towards Langon wi^ the 
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fourth And seventh divisions, Vivian’s horsemen, and some 
guns; he was joined on the road by some of Vandclcur’a 
cavalry from ^yonnc; and he had orders to observe the 
enemy’s movements towards Agen; for Soult could by a forced 
march cross the Garonne there, and enter Bordeaux before 
him. La Roche Jacquelin preceded the troops, and the duke 
of Angoul^me followed closely; his partisans in the city, 
frightened at the danger of their enterprise, now besought Berea- 
ford to delay his march; but La Roche Jacquelin vehemently 
condemned this hesitation; and his influence supported by the 
consternation which the battle of Orthes had created amongst 
the Napoleonists decided the question in favour of revolt. 

It has been shown that Soult had previously given orders in 
detail for organizing the defence of Bordeaux, and he had 
urged it again when the imperial commissioner Cornudet 
aiTived; bdt following the custom of all civilians who meddle 
with military matters, everything Vas promised and nothing 
done. Cornudet and the prefect quitted the city as early as 
the 4th, first burning with a silly affectation of vigour somo 
ships of war upon the stocks. L’Huillier, unable to oppose the 
allies, fhen destroyed the fort of Hedoc on the left bank of 
the Garonne, disarmed some of th^ river batteries, and pass¬ 
ing in the night of the 11th to the right bank occupied the 
fortress of Blaye, the Pate, and other points. Beresford 
reached Langon the lOtli, left lord Balhousic there with the 
bulk of the forces, and advancing with eight hundred cavalry 
entered Bordeaux the 12th. The municipality and a great 
body of Bourbonists met him, and at their head was the 
mayor, coflmt Lynch, decorated with the scarf of his office and 
the legion of honour, both conferred upon him, probably at 
his own solicitation, by the sovereign he was then going to 
betray. Beresford made known his instructions, and Lynch 
very justly tore the tricolor, the emblem of bis country’s glory, 
from his own shoulders; the white flag was then dis})Iayed 
and the allies took possession of the city. The duke of 
Angoultme arrived the same day, and Louis the Eighteenth 
WAS proclaimed. This was not generally approved, and the 
mayor, conscious of weakness, issued with the connivance of 
AngoulSme a proclamation, declaring that * the British, Portu- 
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foeie A&d Bpanisb armies were united in the south, tui the 
other nations were united in the north, solely to destroy Napo¬ 
leon and replace him by a Bourl)on king, who was conducted 
thither by these generous allies: and only aeceptuig that 
Rin^ could the French appease the resentment of the Spa¬ 
niards.* Then, as if master of the country, the duke appointed 
prefects and other authorities in districts beyond the limits 
of Bordeaux. 

Both duke and mayor soon repented of their*precipitan(^. 
The English fleet which should have acted simultaneou^y 
with the troops had not arrived; the Eegulus, French seventy- 
four, with several inferior vessels of war were anchored below 
Blaye, and Beresford was recalled with the fourth division and 
Vivian’s cavalry. Lord Dalhousie remained with the seventh 
division and three squadrons to oppose L’Huillier’s troops and 
other French corps now on the (^ronne; he could not guard 
the river below Bordeaux, hud some French troops again took 
possession of the fort of^ Grave near the mouth; a new army 
was forming under Becaen beyond the Garonne; the Napo- 
leonists began to stir themselveS; and a partisan officer coming 
down to St. Macaire ou the 18th, surprised fifty men sent by 
lord Dalhousie across the Garonne to seize a French magazine. 
In the Landes the peasants -hunied the houses of the gentle¬ 
men who had joined the white standard, and in Bordeaux a 
counter-insurrection was prepared to aid Dccaen. 

Frightened at these symptoms of reaction the prince desired 
lord Dalhousie to bring his troops into Bordeaux to awe the 
Napoleonists, and each party strove to outvie the other in idle 
rumoum* Victories and defeats were invented or exaggerated. 
Napoleon was dead from illn^, had committed suicide, was 
poisoned, stabbed; and all were related with most circum¬ 
stantial details. Wellington, writing to the duke of Angou- 
i6me, denied the veracity of the mayor’s proclamation, and 
expressed his trust that the prince was not a party to such 
a mendacious document; but the latter, with some excuses 
about hurry and confusion, avowed his particiiiation in its 
publication and defended the mayor’s conduct. He also 
i^tated the dang^ and demanded men and mon^; supporting 
his applicatipn by a note of council, which argued, that as invil 
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goveniinent could not be conducted witliout executive powey, 
find Wellington had suffered the duke to assume the,civil 
government at Bordeaux^ he was bound to supply troops and 
fiunish money until taxes could be levied under the protection 
of the soldiers I 

Holding such sophistry in excuse for a breach of faith to be 
intolerable, Wellington replied, tliat he was sorry to find the 
principle by which he regulated his conduct towards the 
Bourbon party, though often stated, had made so little impres¬ 
sion that the duke could not perceive how inconsistent it was 
with the mayor’s proclamation; most cautious therefore must 
be his future conduct, seeing that as the chief of an army and 
the confidential agent of three independent nations, he could 
not permit his views to be misrepresented upon such an 
important question. He had occupied Bordeaux as a military 
point, but certain persons contrary to his advice and opinion 
thought proper to proclaim Lotiis the Eighteenth. Those 
persons made no exertions, subscribed no money, raised not a 
soldier; yet because he would not extend the posts of his army 
beyond what was proper and convenient, merely to protect 
their families and property; exposed to danger, not on account 
of their exertions for they had made none, but on account of 
their premature declaration contrary to his advice, they took 
him to task in a document delivered to lord Dalhousic by the 
prince himself. The writer of that paper and all such persona 
however might be assured that nothing should make him 
swerve from what he thought his duty to the sovereigns wlio 
employed him; he would not risk even a company of infantry 
to save properties and families placed in a state of danger 
contrary to his advice. The duke then had better conduct 
his policy and compose his manifestoes in such a manner as 
not to force a public contradiction of them. His royal high¬ 
ness was free to act as he pleased for himself; but he was not 
free to adduce the name and authority of the allied govern¬ 
ments in 8upi>ort of his measures when they had not been 
consulted; nor of their general when he had been consulted 
and had given his opinion against those measures. 

He had told hiiif that if any great town or extensive dis¬ 
trict declared in favour of the Bourbons, he would not inter* 
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fere with the government of thet town or district; and if 
there wras a general declaration in favour of liis house he would 
deliver the dvil government of all the country overrun by 
the army into his hands ; but the fact was that even at Bor¬ 
deaux the movement in favour of the Bourbons was not una¬ 
nimous. The spirit had not spread elsewhere, not even to 
La Vend^, nor in any part occupied by the army. The 
events contemplated had not therefore occurred, and it would 
be a great breach of duty towards the allied sovereigns, and 
cruel to the inhabitants, if he were to deliver them over to 
his royal highness prematurely or against their inclinations: 
he advised him therefore to withdraw his prefects and confine 
Ills government to Bordeaux. He could g^ve him no money, 
and after what had passed he was doubtful if he should afford 
liim any countenance or protection; the argument of the 
note of council, affirming that he was bound to support the 
civil government of his royal highness, only rendered it more 
incumbent upon him to beware how he gave farther encou¬ 
ragement, or to speak plainly, permission to the Bourbonists 
to declare themselves. It was disagreeable to take any step 
which should publicly mark a want of good understanding 
between himself and the duke, but count Lynch had not 
treated him with common fairness or with truth; wherefore 
as he could not allow the character of the allied sovereigns or 
his own to be *doubted, if his royal highness did not within 
ten days contradict the objectionable parts of the mayoris 
proclamation he would do so himself. 

Thus it appeared that with the French as with the Spaniards 
and Portuguese, neither enthusiastic declarations nor actual 
insurrection offered any guarantee for sense, truth or exertion; 
and most surely all generals and politicians of every country 
who trust to sudden popular commotions will find that noisy 
declamations, vehement demonstrations of feeling, idle rumours 
and boasting, the life-blood of such affairs, are essentially 
opposed to useful public exertioiLS. 

When Beresford marched to rejoin the army the line 1>f 
occupation was too extensive for Dalhousie, and Wellington 
ordered him to avoid the city and hold ffis troops together; 
observing that his own projected operations on upper 
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Garonne would keep matters quiet ou the lower part of that 
river. But if the war had continued for a month that officer's 
situation would have been critical; for when official Cor- 
Napoleon heard Bordeaux had fallen he sent respondence 
Dccaen by post to Liboume to form the ‘ army 
of the GiroThdef general Despeaux^ acting under 
Soult’s orders, had already collected a body of gens-d’armes 
custom-house officers and national guards on the upper 
Garonne, between Agen and La Keolle, and it was one of his 
detachments that surprised Dalliousie’s men at St. Macairc. 
Eight guns were sent down from Narbonne, other batteries 
were despatched from Paris to arrive at Perigeaux on the 11th 
of April, and three or four liundred cavalry, coming from the 
side of Rochelle, joined L’Huillier, who with a thousand 
infantry was in position at St. Andr6 do Cubsac beyond tlie 
Dordogne. Behind these troops, all the national guards cus¬ 
tom-house officers and gens-d’armeS of five departments were 
ordered to assemble, and march to the Dordogne; but the for¬ 
midable pari of the intended army was a body of Suchet’s 
veterans, six thousand in number, under general Bourman, 
who had been turned from the road of Lyons and directed 
upon Liboume. 

Docaen entered Mucidan the 1st of April, Beurman’s troops 
had not then reached Perigeaux, Dalhousie’s oavalry were in 
Liboume between him and L’Huillier; the power of concen¬ 
tration was thus denied to the French and meanwhile admiral 
Penrose secured command of the Garonne. Wellington thought 
him dilatory, but on the 27th he arrived with a seventy-four 
and two frigates; whereupon the Regulus and other French 
vessels, then at Royan, made sail up the river, and though 
chased to the shoal of Talmont escaped through the narrow 
channel on the north side and cast anchor under some bat¬ 
teries. Previous to this event Mr Ogilvie, a com¬ 
missary, being on the river in a boat manned uoport by 

with Frenchmen, discovered the llequiu sloop, jis^**''**' 

half French half American, pierced for twenty- 
two guns, lying at Anchor below Bordeaux, and seeing a sailoi 
leap hastily into a boflt and row for the vessel seized him; he 
Was the armourer of the Kequin, and said there were not 
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many men on board. Whereupon Ogilyie observing his alarm 
trboilj^ht the erew would also be fearful; and resolutely bearing 
down upon the Rcquin, boarded and took her without oppo¬ 
sition from her crew, or his own^ although she had fourteen 
guns mounted and eleven men with two officers on board I 
When the naval co-operation was assured, Dalhousie crossed 
the Glaronne above the city, drove the French posts beyond 
the Dordogne, and sending his cavaliyr over intercepted 
Decaen*8 and L'Huillier*s communications; the former had 
then to remain at Mucidan with two hundred and fifty gens- 
d'armes, awaiting the arrTval of Beurman, and he found neither 
arms nor ammunition nor a willing spirit for organizing the 
natidnid guards. The English horsemen repassed the Dor¬ 
dogne, but Dalhousie crossed it again lower down near St. 
Andrg de Cubzac, with three thousand men, and hearing 
UHuillier was at Etauliers turned suddenly upon him. 
The French formed line on an open common, occupying a 
wood in front with detachments; overmatched in infantry, 
they had three hundred cavidry opposed to one weak squadron, 
yet none would stand the shock of battle. The wood was 
cleared in a moment, the artillery opened, and the main body 
retired in,disorder, horsemen and infantry together, through 
Etauliers; leaving behind scattered masses upon which the 
British cavalry galloped and made two or three hundred men 
and thirty officers prisoners. If the six thousand old troops 
under Beurman had, following Napoleon*s orders, arrived at 
this time in Dalhousie^s rear, his position would have been 
embarrassing, but they were delayed on the road until the 10th. 

During these operations admiral Penrose, having on the 
2nd observed the French flotilla, consisting of fifteen armed 
vessels and gun-boats, coming down from Blaye to join the 
Begulus at Talmont, sent his boats to attack them; whereupon 
the French vessels run on shore, and the crews aided by two 
hundred soldiers from Blaye lined the beach to protect them; 
but Lieutenant Dunlop landing the seamen and marines from 
the boats, beat the troops and carried off or destroyed the 
whole flotilla with a loss of only six men wounded and miss¬ 
ing. This operation completed, and ttie action at Etauliers 
known, the Admiral, reinforced with a second ship of the 
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Hue, resolved to attack the squadron and the shore batlciics, 
but in the night of the 6th the French set fire to their vessels; 
whereupon captain Harris of the Belle Poulc frigate landed 
six hundred seamen and marines, and destroyed the batteries 
and forts on the right bank from Talmont to the Courbe point. 
Blaye still held out, but at Paris treason had done its work, 
Napoleon, the man of mightiest capacity known for good, was 
overthrown to make room for despots, who with minds enlarged 
only to cruelty, avarice and dissoluteness, were at the very 
moment of triumph intent to defraud the peojde, by whose 
strength and suffering they had conquered, of the only reward 
they demanded, Jwsi government. The war was virtually over, 
yet on the side of Toulouse, Bayonne, and Barcelona, the 
armies ignorant of this great event were still battling with 
unabated fury. 
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While Beresford was moving upon Bordeaux, Suult nnd 
Wellington remained in observation, each thinking the other 
stronger than himself. The latter, hearing of Beurman's 
march, thought he was to reinforce Soult and had actually 
joined. That marshal, hearing nothing of Beresford’s march 
until the 13th, concluded Wellington still had the twelve 
thousand men thus detached to Bordeaux. The numbers on 
each side were however nearly equal. On the French side 
were thirty-one thousand infantry and cavalry, three thousand 
being however stragglers detained by the generals of the 
military districts; hence, exclusive of conscripts without arma^ 
only twenty-eight thousand sabres and bayonets with thirty- 
eight pieces of artillery were in line. On the 

Report, allies* side twenty-seven thousand sabres and 
bayonets were under arms, with forty-two guns; 
but this includei^ detachments sent to Fau on one side, 
Roquefort on the other, and the cavalry scouts pushed into 
the litmdes and to the upper Garonne. 

Wellington, expecting Soult would retreat upon Audi ^and 
designing to follow him, had caused Beresford to keep the 
bulk of his troops towards the upper Garonne that he might 
the sooner rejoin the amy^ but Soult, having early fixed his 
line of retreat by Si Guadens, would have retaken the offen¬ 
sive on the 9th or 10th, if the loss of his magazines had not 
compelled him first to organize a system of requisition for 
subsistence. His equality of force soon ceased, for on the 
13th Freyre came with eight thousand Spanish infantry, 
and the next day Ponsonby’s heavy cavalry arrived j Welling 
ton was then the strongest, yet he still awaited Beresford, 
and was uneasy about his own sitnaticm. He dreaded ^e 
junction of Su^ePs army; for it was at this time the Spanish 
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regency referred the convention, proposed by that marshal for 
the evacuation of the fortresses, to his decision. He gave a 
peremptory negative, observing that it would furnish twenty 
thousand veterans for Soult, while the retention of Bosas and 
Figueras would bar the action of the Spanish armies of 
Catalonia in his favour; yet his anxiety Avas great, because he 
foresaw Ferdinand’s return and his engagement with Suchet, 
already related, together with the evident desire of Copons 
tliat the garrisons should bo admitted to a convention, would 
finally render that measure inevitable. His own army was 
likely to decrease. The English cabinet, less considerate 
even than the Spanish government, had sent the militia, 
permitted by the recent act of parliament to volunteer for 
foreign service, to Holland; and with them the other re¬ 
inforcements originally promised for the army in France: 
two or three regiments of militia only came to the CaroniK* 
when the war was over. To make amends the ministers 
proposed that lord William Bentinck should send four thou¬ 
sand men from Sicily to laud at Bosas, or some point in 
France, and so join Wellington; who was thus expected to 
extend his wealcened force from the Buy of Biscay to Ihe 
Mediterranean in order to cover the junction of this uncertain 
reinforcement! Experience had taught the English stutesnien 
BO little, that we find their general thus addressing them only 
one week previous to the termination of the war. 

Having before declared that he should be, contrary to his 
wishes, forced to bring more Spaniards into France, ho 
says:— 

* There are limits to the numbers with which this army can 
contend, and I am convinced your lordshij) Avould not wi.sh 
to see the safety and honour of this lumdful of brave men 
depend upon the doubtful exertions anti discipline of an 
undue proportion of Spanish troops.’—‘The service in Hollaiid 
may doubtless be more important to the national interest 
Ibau that in this country, but 1 hope it will be cousidc.red 
that that which is most important of all is not to lose the 
lytttve o/tftiy v^hiclh has etruygled th/tough its Uijffic'uitics Jot 
fiearly six y&irs* 

Soult’s infantry was now re-organized in six divisions 
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under Daricau, D'Armagnac, Taupiu, Maraasio, 
fkNa.l|SS. YiUatte and Harispe. Paris* troops hitherto 
acting as an unattached body were thus absorbed^ the cavalry 
composed of Berton*s 'snd Vial’s brigades was under Pierre 
Soiilt, and there was a reserve of seven thousand conscript 
infantry under Travot. The division of wings and a centrci 
each under a lieutenant-general, continued, but was not heeded 
in the movements; for Reille though commanding the right 
wing was at Mauboui^et, on the left of the line of battle; 
D’lihrlon, commanding the centre, was at Marsiac on the right 
covering the x'oed to Auch; Olausel was at Babastens forming. 
a reserve to both. The advanced guards were towards Plais- 
saneO on the right, Madiran in the centre, Lembege on the 
left: Soult thus covered Tarbes, and could move on a direct 
line by good roads either to Auch or Pau. 

Wellington, driven by necessity, now called Giron and 
Anglona from the Bastan, although Freyre’s soldiers had by 
their outrages already created a wide-spread consternation. 
His head-quarters were fixed at Aire, his army was in posi¬ 
tion on each side of the Adour, he had repaired all the bridges 
behind him, restored that over the Lees in his front, and 
dtsi>ersed some small bands upon his left dank and rear: but 
a partisan system was organized on his right flank in the 
mountains, and only wanted money. The main bodies of the 
two armies were a long day’s march asunder, yet their 
advanced posts were not very distant. The regular cavalry 
had frequent encounters, and in the night of the 7th, Soult, 
thinking Pau was weakly protected sent a strong detachment 
to arrest the nobles who had assembled to welcome the duke 
of Angoul4me. Fane however got there before the French 
with a brigade of infantry and two regiments of cavalry, and 
the stroke foiled. The French in returning captured an 
officer and four or five English dragoons, and a second detach¬ 
ment penetrating between Pau and Aire carried off a post of 
correspondence. Two days after, when Fane had quitted 
Pau, a French officer accompanied by only four hussars 
captured there thirty-four Portuguese, with their commander 
and ten loaded mules. By these excursions Soult procured 
intelligenco of Berraford’s inarch to Bordeaux and resolved to 
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attack, the more readily that Napoleon had recently directed 
him to‘draw the war to the side of Pan, keeping his left resting 
on the Pyrenees, which accorded with his own designs. 

Wellington’s main body was then concentrated round Aire 
and Barcelonne, but divided by the Adoiir, and the advaiuied 
guards were at Ghirlin, Conchez, Viclla, Risclc and 
Pouydraguien, on a semicircle, and lialf a march 
in advance. Sonlt therefore thought to strike a good blow. 
Gathering his divisions on the side of Mauhourget the PJth, 
he marched the 13th, designing to throw liimself upon tlie 
high tabular land between Pau and Aire, and then act according 
to circumstances. The country wa« suited for the action of 
all arms, oflFering long and nearly parallel ridges of moderate 
height, the sides of which were sometimes covered with vine¬ 
yards, but the summits commonly so open that troo])s eotild 
move along them without much difficulty; and between these 
undulations small rivers with mudtly bottoms descetuhal from 
the Pyrenees to the Adour. This conformation dctcimiiuid 
the order of march, which followed the courses of tli<‘Ke rivers. 
One regiment of cavalry being left to watch the valley of the 
Adoiir, the rest of the French army moved by Lcnihcgo \ipt»n 
Conchez down the smaller Lees. Cluusel then seized the high 
land of Daisse and pushed troops to Portet; Rcillc supported 
him at Conchez, D’Erlon remained behind that place in reserve. 
The heads of the columns pointing direct upon Aire intercepted 
the line between Viella and Garliii, wliere JIill’s right was, 
and menaced liis posts bn the great Lees. Meanwhile Piene 
Soult, marching with three regiments of cavalry along the high 
land between the two Lees, reached Mascaras and the castle of 
Sault, where he covered the French left, and pusshed Fane’s 
cavalry posts back with the loss of two officers and a few men. 
Berton, advancing from Madiran with two regiments of cavalry 
towards Viella, on the right flank of the French 
army, endeavoured to cross the Saye river at a 
difficult muddy ford near the broken briilgc, but 
sir John Campbell with a squadron of Portuguese 
cavalry overthrew the liead of his column. How¬ 
ever the Portuguese were too few to disjaitc the 
passage and Berton, finally getting a regiment over higher up, 
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gained the table-land above, and charging the rear of the 
retipipg troops in a narrow way leading to the Aire road killed 
several and took some prisoners, amongst them Bernardo deS^ 
since known as count of Bandeira. 

This terminated Boult’s operations for the day, and Wel¬ 
lington imagining the' arrival of Suchet’s troops had made him 
thus bold, resolved to keep on the defensive until his reinforce¬ 
ments and detachments could oome up. Hill however passed 
the greater Lees, partly to support his posts partly to make 
out the force and true direction of the French movement; but 
he recrossed that river during the night and finally occupied 
the strong pla^orm between Aire and Qarlin which Soult had 
designed to seize. Wellington then brought the third and 
sixth division and the heavy cavalry over the Adour to his 
support, leaving the light division with the hussar brigade 
still on the right bank. The bulk of the army thus occupied 
a strong position parallel with the Fau road; the right at 
Oarlin, the left at Aire, the front covered by the greater Lees, 
a river difficult to pass; Fane’s cavalry was extended on the 
Pau road as far as Boelho, and on the left of the Adour the 
hussars pushed the French cavalry regiment left there back 
upon Plaissance. 

On the mondng of the 14th Soult, intending to fall on 
Hill, whose columns he had seen in the evening before on 
the right of the Lees, drove in the advanced posts covering the 
retrograde movement, and examined the new position; but 
these operations wasted the day, and towards evening he dis¬ 
posed his army on the heights between the two Lees; placing 
Clausel and D’Erlon at Castle Pugon opposite Garlin, Eeille 
in reserve at Portet. At the same time Pierre Soult moved 
with three cavalry regiments to Clarac on the Pau road, to 
intercept the communications with that town and menace the 
allies* right flank, against which the whole French army was 
now pointing, Fane’s outposts retired with some loss at first, 
but they were soon supported and drove the French horsemen 
in disorder clear off the Fau road to Oarere. Then Soult, 
seeing the strength of the position above Aire, and hearing 
from the peasants that forty or fifty thousand men were con- 
eentiwted there, feared to attack, Changing his {dan he 
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resolved to hover about the right flank of the allies in the hopes 
of enticing them from their vantage-ground; but WolUngton 
only drew his cavalry posts down tlie valley of the Adour, and 
massed his forces on the right in expectation of an attack. 
Each general acting upon false intelligence^ of the other s 
strength was afraid to strike. The English error as to the 
junction of Suchet’s troops was encouraged by Soult, who hud 
formed his battalions upon two ranks instead of three to give 
himself an appearance of strength; and in the same view had 
caused the reserve of conscripts to move in rear of his line of 
battle. But he also judged the allies’ strength by what it 
might have been not what it was; for though Morning 

Freyre’s Spaniards and Ponsonby’s dragoons were Htntps. 

now up, the whole force did not exceed thirty-six **‘*^‘^ 
thousand men, including the light division and the hussars on 
the right bank of the Adour. This number was however 
increasing every hour by the arrival of detachments and 
reserves; and it behoved Soult, who was entangled in a 
country extremely difficult if rain should fall, to watch that 
Wellington, while holding him in check with his right wing, 
did not strike with his left by Maubourget and Tarbes, and 
thus cast them upon the mountains about Lourdes. 

This danger, and the intelligence now obtained of the fall of 
Bordeaux, induced him to retire before day on the 10th to 
Lembege and Simacourbe, where he occupied both sides of the 
two branches of the Lees and the heights between them; his 
outposts remained at Conchez; and Pierre Soult again getting 
upon the Pau road detached a hundred chosen troopers under 
captain Dania against the allies’ communication with Orthos. 
They made a forced march, reached Hagetnau at nightfall, 
surprised six officers and eight medical men with their 
baggage, took a number of other prisoner>s and returned on the 
evening of the 18th. This enterprise at such a distance from 
the army was supposed to be executed by the bands, and 
seemed to indicate a disposition for insurrection; wherefore 
Wellington seizcil the civil authorities at Hagetnau, and 
^leclarcd he would hang all the peasants caught in arms and 
Imni their villages. But Soult’s offensive movement was now 
exhausted, he sent his conscripts to Toulouse and prepared for 
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ft retreat on tliat place; he had acted tardily^ he should 
have been on the Le^ the 10th or 11th when only twenty 
thousand infantry and two thousand five hundred cavalry 
could oppose him between Aire and Garlin. Wellington’s 
passive state^too much prolonged. Was now also at aa 
end; his reinforcements and detachments were either up or 
close at hand; and he could put in motion six Anglo-Poriu- 
guese and three Spanish divisions, furnishing forty thousaml 
bayonets, with six thousand cavalry, and from fifty to sixty 
pieces of artillery. 

On the evening of the 17 th, the English hussars wei*e 
pushed up the valley of the Adour, towards Flaissance; the 
light division supported them, and was followed by the fourth 
division, coming from the side of Koquefort on its return from 
Ijangon. Next morning the whole army was in movement 
The hussars with the light and fourth divisions forming toge¬ 
ther the left wing marched upon Flaissance; Hill commanding 
the right marched from Garlin to Conchez, keeping a detach¬ 
ment on the road to Fan in observation of Piem Soult’s 
cavalry. The centre, under Wellington in person, moved on 
Viella by the high road leading from Aire to Maubourget. 
The French right was thus turned by the valley of the Adour, 
while Hill with a sharp skirmish, in which eighty British 
were killed and wounded, drove back their outposts upon 
Lembege. 

Sonlt retired during the night to a strong ridge, having a 
srnall river with rugged banks,*called the Laiza, in his front; 
but his right under»D’Erlon was extended towards Vie Bigorre 
Berton's great road of Tarbes. Berton’s cavalry, 

Memoir, onc re^ment of whirii, in retreating from Viella 
the Ifith, disengaged itself with some difficulty and 
loss, reached Maubourget and took post in column behind that 
place, the road being confined on each side by deep and wide 
ditches. In this situation, being pressed by Bock’s Gcnnan 
cavalry, which preceded the centre column of the allies, the 
French horsemen suddenly charged and took an officer and 
some men, but were ultimately beaten and retreated through 
Vic Bigorre. Sonlt, thinking a flanking coluflm only was in 
valley of the Adonr, resolved to fall upon it with his 
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whole army; but he recognised the skill of his opponent when 
ho tound the whole of the allies’ centre had been thrown by 
Madiran on to the Tarbes road while he was 
retiring from Lembege. This heavy mass was 
approaching Vic Bigorre, the light division, coming from 
Fiaissance up the right bank of the Adour, was already near 
Auriebat, pointing to Tiabastens; on which place the hussars 
had driven the French cavalry left in observation when the 
army first advanced. Vic Bigorre was thus turned, Bertou’s 
horsemen had passed it in retreat and the danger was imminent. 
Soult immediately ordered Berton to support the cavalry 
regiment at Eabastens and cover that road to Tarbes; D’Erlon 
to take post at Vic Bigorre and check the allies on the main 
road, while he hastily marched in person with Clausers and 
Bcille’s divisions to Tarbes by a circuitous road leading through 
Ger-sur-landes. D’Erlon, not comprehending the crisis, moved 
slowly with his baggage in front; and having the river Lechez 
to cross rode on before his troops expecting to find Berton at 
Vic Bigorre, but he met the German cavalry there; then 
indeed he hurried his march; yet he had only time to place 
Daricau’s division, now under Paris, amongst some vineyards 
two miles in front of Vic Bigorre, when hither came Picton to 
the support of the cavalry and fell upon him. 

C(mbat of Vic Bigorre .—The French left was secured by 
the Lechez river, but their right towards the Adour was loose, 
and menaced by the German cavalry while the front was 
attacked by Picton, who drove Paris back in disorder. But 
then D’Armagnac entered the line and extending to the Adour 
renewed the fight, which lasted until D’^hlon saw his right 
turned beyond the Adour by the light division and the hussars, 
who were now close to Babastens, whereupon he retired liehind 
Vic Bigorre and took post for the night. The action was 
vigorous; two hundred and fifty Anglo-Portuguese, men and 
officers, fell, and amongst tliem died colonel Henry Sturgeon 
■0 often mentioned in this History. Skilled to excellence in 
almost every branch of war, and possessing a variety of accom¬ 
plishments, he used his gifts so gently for himself and so use- 
fiolly for the service that envy offered no bar to admiration, 
and the whole army felt jaiinfully mortified that his merits 
were passed unnoticed in the public despatches. 

■yoii, VI. L 
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80 ult*BmMch tlirough the sandy plain of Ger was harassing, 
and would have been dangerous if Wellington had sent Hill*s 
cavalry, now reinforced by two regiments of heavy dragoons, 
in pursuit; but the country was Unfavourable for quick obser¬ 
vation, and the French covered their movements with rear¬ 
guards whose real numbers it was^difficuH to ascertain. One 
of these bodies was posted on a hill the end of which abutted 
on the high road, the slope being clothed with trees and 
defended by skirmishers; it was essential to know whether a 
small or a large force thus barred the way, but all who endea¬ 
voured to ascertain the fact were^ stopped by the fire of the 
enemy. At last captain William Light, distinguished by the 
variety of his attainments, an artist, musician, mechanist, sea¬ 
man, and soldier, made the trial. He rode forward as if he 
would force his way through the French skirmishers, but in 
the wood dropt his reins and leaned back as if badly wounded; 
his horse appeared to canter wildly along the front of the 
enemy^s light troops, and they, thinking him mortally hurt, 
ceased their fire and took no further notice. He thus passed 
unobserved through the wood to the other side of the bill 
where there were no skirmishers, and ascending to the open 
summit above galloped along the French main line, counting 
their regiments as he passed. His sudden appearance, his 
blue undress, his daring confidence and his speed, made the 
French doubt if he was an enemy, and a few shots only were 
discharged; but he, dashing down the opposite declivity, 
broke from the rear through the very skirmishers whose fire 
he had first essayed in front, and reaching the spot where 
Wellington stood told him there were but five battalions on 
the hill. 

Soult now felt that a rapid retreat on Toulouse by St. Qau- 
dcus was inevitable: yet Wng determined to dispute every 
position which offered the least advantage, his army was on 
the morning of the 20 th again in line of battle on the heights 
of Oleac, two or three miles behind Tarbes and covering 
Toumay on the road to St. Gaudens—^he however still held 
Tarbes with Clausers corps, which Was extended on the right 
towards Trie, as if to retain a power of retreat by that road to 
Toulouse. The plain of Tarbe% iqiparently open, was full of 
deep ditches which forbad die action of hcaamen, wberefora 
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he sent his brother with five regiments of cavalry to the Trio 
road, with orders to cover tlie right flank and observe the 
route to Audi. He feared lest Wellington should intercept 
his retreat by that line, but at daybreak the allies’ right wing 
under Hill advanced by the high road, while the left under 
Wellington moved by the road from Ilabastens. Vivian’s 
cavalry followed from Beaumarchez and La Deveze, send¬ 
ing detachments to watch Pierre Soult on the side of Trie, 
and Cole was bringing the fourth division up by forced 
marches. 

Combat of Tarhes ,—^The Adour separated Hill from Wel¬ 
lington, and the latter approaching Turbos made pinn -j, 
the light division and hussars fall on Harispe’s 
centre, which occupied the heiglits of Orliex with two guns 
looking dawn theliabastens road. Under cover of this attack 
Clinton made a flank movement to his left through the village 
of Dours, cannonaded Harispe’s right; and endeavoured to get 
between him and Soult’s main jkosition at Oleac, while Hill, 
moving by the other bank of the Adour, assailed the town and 
bridge of Tarbes, which was defended by Villatte’s division. 
These operations were designed to crush Clauscl’s two divi¬ 
sions, which seemed easy, because there appeared only a fine 
plain between him and Soult; the latter however, having sent 
his baggage and encumbrances off during the night, saw the 
movement without alarm, being better acquainted with the 
nature of the plain and having made roads to facilitate a retreat 
upon the second position without passing through Tarbes. 
Nevertheless Clause! was in some danger, for while Hill 
menaced his left at Tarbes, the light division supported witli 
cavalry and guns fell upon his centre at Orliex; and Clinton 
passing with a brisk cannonade through Olcat and Boulin, 
penetrated between Harispe and Pierre Soult and cut the 
latter off from the army. 

About twelve o’clock the tight began, Hill’s artillery thun¬ 
dered on the right, Clinton’s answered it on the left, and Alten 
threw the light division in mass upon the centre. Harispe’s 
left brigade posted on & strong hill was suddenly assailed by 
the three rifle battalions, and the fight was wonderfully fierce 
and violent; for the French, probably thinking their oppo- 

L 2 
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nente Portuguese on account of their green dress, cbaiged 
inth great hardiness; and being encountered by men not 
accustomed to yield, they fought muzzle to muzzle, and it was 
difficult to judge at first who would win. At last the French 
gave way, and Harispe’a centre being thus suddenly -over¬ 
thrown he retired rapidly through the fields, by the ways pre¬ 
viously opened, before Clinton could get into his rear; Hill 
soon forced the passage of the Adour at Tarbes, then Yil latte 
retreated along the high road to Toumay, under a continued 
GannoiUlde, and then the fiat coun^ was covered with con¬ 
fused masses of pursuers and pursued, all moving precipi¬ 
tately with an ^ger musketry. The French guns replied as 
they could to the allies* artillery but the situation of the 
retiring troops seemed desperate; yet, as Soult had foreseen, 
the deep ditches, endosures, the small copses villages and 
farm-houses prevented the British cavalry from acting. 
Gausel thereforei, extricatiifg his troops with great ability 
from their dangerous situation, finally gained the main posi¬ 
tion, where four fresh divisions were drawn up in order of 
battle and immediately opened all their batteries on the allies; 
the pursuit was thus checked, and before Wellington could 
organize a new attack darkness came on: he halted on the 
banks of the Larret and Larros rivers. The loss of the French 
is unknown, that of the allies did not exceed one hundred and 
twenty, twelve officers and eighty men being of the rifle bat¬ 
talions. 

During the night Soult retreated in two columns, one by 
the main road, the other on the left of it, guided 
by fires lighted on different hills as points of 
. direction. INext day he reached St. Gaudens with 
D'£rlon*8 and Beille*s corps, while Olausel, 
who had retreated across the fields, halted at 
Monrejean and was there rejoined by Herre 
Soult’s cavalry. This march of thirty miles was made with 
a view to gain Toulouse in the most rapid manner. For 
Soult had seen Wellington's infantiy, his five thousand horse¬ 
men, and knew the fourth division ai^ Vivian’s cavalry were 
pointing towards Mielan on his right; hence he had to fear 
the allies would by Trie and Castlenau gain the plmhs of 
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Muret and cut him oflf from Toulouse, the knot of his future 
combinations, the only position where he could hope to make 
ft successful stand. 

The allies pursued in three columns by St. Qaudens, Galan, 
and Trie, but their marches were short. On the 21st Bercs- 
ford having the left column was at Castlenau; Hill in the 
vicinity of Lannemeza»j Wellington at Toumay. The 22nd 
Beresford was at Castlenau, Wellington at Gfilan, Hill at 
Monrejean. Fane’s horsemen pushed forwards to St. (hiu- 
dens, where four squadrons of French cavalry were drawn up 
in front of the town, bu4 overthrown by two squadrons of 
the thirteenth dragoons at one shock, they gallo]>ed in dis¬ 
order through St. Gaudens; they rallied on the other side yet 
were again broken and pursued for two miles, many being 
sabred and above a hundred taken prisoners. In this action 
the veteran major Dogherty of the thirteenth was seen charg¬ 
ing between his two sons at the head of the lending squadron. 

On the 23rd Hill was at St. Gaudens, Beresford at Puy- 
mauren, Wellington at Boulogne. The 24th Hill was in St. 
Martory, Beresford in Lombez, Wellington at Isle en Dodon. 
The 20th Hill entered Caceres, Beresford reached St. Foy, and 
Wellington was at Samatan. The 26th Beresford entered St. 
Lys and marching in order of battle by his left, while his 
cavalry skirmished on the right, took post on the Audi road 
behind the Aussonnelle stream facing the French army, which 
was on the Touch covering Toulouse. The allies thus took 
seven days to march what Soult had done in four. 

This tardiness, idly characterized by French military writers 
as the sign of timidity and indecision of character, has been by 
English writers excused on the score of wet ^yeather and the 
encumbrance of a large train of artillery and pontoons; but 
the rain equally affected the French j and the pontoons might 
have been as usefully waited for on the Garonne after the 
French army had been pressed in its retreat of ninety miles. 
It is more probable that, not exactly informed of Soult’s 
numbers, nor of his true line of retreat, nor perfectly acquainted 
with the country, Wellington was cautious; because being 
then in acrimonious dispute with the duke of AngouUme he 
was also uneasy as to the state of the country behind him and 
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CHAPTER V. 


The two armies being now once more in presence, with reso¬ 
lution to fight, it is fitting to show upon what the generals* 
combinations rested. Soult, born in the vicinity, knew t‘l»e 
country, and chose Toulouse as a strategic post because that 
ancient capital contained fifty thousand inhabitants, com¬ 
manded the principal passage of the Garonne, was the centre 
of a great number of roads on both sides of that river, and the 
chief military arsenal of the south of France. Here he could 
easily feed his troops, arm and discipline the conscripts, con¬ 
trol and urge the civil authorities, counteract the discontented. 
At Toulouse also he was master of various lines of operations. 
He could retire upon Suchet by Oarcassone, or towards Lyons 
by Alby. He could take a new position behind the Tarn and pro¬ 
long the contest by defending successively that river and the Lot. 
He could from thence retreat uponDecaen’s army of the Gironde, 
and thus draw the allies down the right bank of the Garonne 
as he had before drawn them up the left bank; well assured 
that Wellington must follow him, and with weakened 
forces, as it would be necessary to leave troops in observation 
of Suchet. 

His first care was to place a considerable body of troops, 
collected from the d6p6ts and other parts of the interior at 
Montauban, under the> command of general Loverdo, with 
orders to construct a bridge-head on the left of the Tam. The * 
passage of that river, and a strong point of retreat and assem¬ 
bly for all the detachments sent to observe the Garonne below 
Toulouse, were thus secured; and withal the command of many 
great roads leading to the interior of France, consequently the 
power of making fresh combinations. To maintain Toulouse 
was however a great political object. It was the last point 
which connected him at once with Suchet and Pecaen; and 
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wliile ho held it, the latter general and the partisans in the 
mountains about Lourdes could act, each on their own side, 
against the long lines of communications maintained by Wel¬ 
lington with Bordeaux and Bayonne. Suchet also could do 
the same by marching with his whole force, or sending a 
detachment through the Arriege department to tlie uj)per 
Qaronne, where g^eral Lafitte having seven or eight hundred 
men, national guards and other troops, was already in activity, 
These operations Soult urged Suchet to adopt, but the latter 
treated the proposition, as he had done all those before made 
from the same quarter, with contempt. 

Toulouse was not less valuable as a position of battle. The 
Garonne on the west presented to the allies a deep loop, at 
the bottom of which was the bridge, completely covered by 
the suburb of St. Cyprien, itself protected by an ancient brick 
wall three feet thick and flanked by two massive towers; 
these defences Soult had improved and added a line of exterior 
entrenchments. Beyond the bridge was the city, surrounded 
by an old wall flanked with towers, and so thick* as to admit 
sixteen and twenty-four pound guns. The great and cele¬ 
brated canal of Languedoc, which joined the river Garonne a 
few miles below the town, wound for the most part within 
point-blank shot of the walls, covering them on the north and 
east as the Garonne and St, Cyprien did on the west; and the 
suburbs of St Stephen and Guillermeric, between which the 
canal run, furnished outworks on the east; for they were 
entrenched and connected with the fortified hills of Sacarin 
and Cambon, which covered the suburbs and flanked the ap¬ 
proaches to the canal above and below. 

Eight hundred yards beyond these hills a strong ridge, 
called the Mont Bave, run parallel with the canal, its outer 
slope, exceedingly rugged, overlooked a marshy plain through 
which the Ers river flowed. 

On the south the town opened on a plain, but the suburb 
of St. Michel lying there, between the Garonne and the canal, 
furnished another advanced defence; and at some distance 
beyond the heights called the Pech David commenced, trend¬ 
ing up the Garonne. 

In this position Soult calculated, that as AVellington could 
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not force the ptesage by the suburb of St. Cyprien without an 
enormous sacrifice of men, he must seek to turn the Ranks 
above or below Toulouse j and leave a sufficient force to block¬ 
ade St. Cyprien under pain of having the French army issue 
on that side against his communications. If he passed the 
Garonne above its confluence with the Arricge, he would have 
to cross that river also, which could not be effected nearer 
than Cintegabelle, one march higher up; then he must come' 
down by the right of the Arriege, an operation not to be 
feared in a country which the recent rains had rendered im¬ 
practicable for guns. If he passed the Garonne below the 
confluence of the Arriege, Soult could from the Pech David 
and its continuation, overlook the movement, and would be 
in position to fall upon the head of the column while passing 
the river. If he failed in that he had still Toulouse and the 
heights of Mont Rave to retire upon, where he could fight 
again, his retreat being secure upon Montauban. For these 
reasons the passage of the Garonne above Toulouse would 
lead to no decisive result and he did not fear it; but a passage 
below the city was a different matter. Wellington could then 
cut him off from Montauban and attack Toulouse from the 
northern and eastern quarters; and if the French lost the 
battle they must retreat by Carcassonne to form a junction 
with Suchet in Roussillon; where having their backs to the 
mountains and the allies between them and France they could 
not exist. Soult therefore lined the left of the Garonne with 
his cavalry as far as the confluence of the Tarn, and called up 
his troops from Agcn in the view of confining the allies to the 
space between the Tarn and the Garonne: for his first design 
was to attack them there rather than lose his communication 
with Montauban. 

Wellington having suffered the French army to gain three 
days’ march in the retreat from Tarbes, had now little choice 
of opmtions. He could not halt until the Spaniards should 
join him from the Bastan, without giving Soult time to 
strengthen himself and organize his plan of defence; nor 
without appearing fearful and weak in the eyes of the French 
people, which would have been most dangerous. Still less 
could he wait for the fall of Bayonne. He had taken the 
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offensive and could not resume the defensive with safety, the 
invasion of France once begun it was imperative to push it to 
a conclusion. Leading an army victorious and superior in 
numbers his business was to bring his adversary to battle as 
soon as possible; and as he could not force his way through 
St. Cyprien, nothing remained but to pass the Garonne above 
or below Toulouse. 

• In a strategic view the passage should be below the town, 
but, seeing the south side was the most open to attack, the 
English general resolved to cast his bridge at Portet, six mih's 
above Toulouse; designing to throw his right wing 
suddenly into the open country between the 
Garonne and the canal of Languedoc, while with Wellington, 
his centre and left he assailed the suburb of St. 

Cyprien. With this object, at eight o’clock in the evening of 
the 27th, one of Hill’s brigades marched up from Muret, some 
men were ferried over and the bridge was commenced, the 
remainder of that general’s troops being to pass at midnight. 
But when the river was measured the width was found too 
great for the pontoons, and there were no means of substitut¬ 
ing trestles, wherefore this plan was abandoned. Had it been 
executed some considerable advantage would probably have 
been gained; for Soult did not know of the attempt until 
two days later and then only by his emissaries, not by his 
scouts. 

Wellington, changing his project, drove the enemy from the 
Touch river the 28th, collected the infantry of his left and 
centre about Portet and masked the movement with his 
cavalry. In this operation a squadron of the eighteenth 
hussars, under major Hughes, being inconsiderately pushed by 
Vivian across the bridge of St. Martyn de la Touch, suddenly 
came upon a whole regiment of French cavalry, 
and the rashness of the act, as often happens in Hughes, 
war, proved the safety of the British; for the 
enemy, thinking a strong support must be athand,Tlischarged 
their carbines and retreated at a canter. Hughes followed, 
the speed of both sides increased, and as the nature of the 
roatl did not admit of any egress to the sides, this great body 
of French horsemen was pushed headlong by a few men under 
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the batteri^ of St. QyprleQ. During these movements Hilrs 
troops Tvere withdrawn to St. Boques, and in the night of the 
30th, a new bjpdge being laid near Pensaguel, two miles above 
the confluence of the Arriege, he passed the Qaronne with 
two divisions of infantry, Morillo^s Spaniards, Gardiner's and 
Maxwell’s artillery, and Fane’s cavalry, in all thirteen thou¬ 
sand sabres and bayonets, eighteen guns, and a rocket brigade. 
The advanced guard moved with all expedition by the great 
road, having orders to seize the stone bridge of Cintegabelle, 
fifteen miles up the Arriege, and secure a ferry-boat known to 
be at Yinergue. The remainder of the troops followed, the 
intent being to pass the Arriege river hastily at Cintegabelle, 
and so come down the right bank to attack Toulouse on the 
south while Wellington assailed St. Cyprien. 

This inarch was to have been made privily in the night, but 
the bridge, though ordered for the evening of the 30th, was 
not finished until five o'clock in the morning of the 31st. 
Soult thus got notice of ^he enterprise in time to observe from 
the heights the strength of the column, and ascertain that the 
bulk of the army remained in front of St. Cyprien. The 
marshy nature of the country on the right of the Arriege was 
known to him; and the suburbs of St. Michel and St. Etienne 
being now in a state to resist a partial attack he thought 
this a feint to draw off a part of his army from Toulouse 
while St. Cyprien was assaulted, or the Garonne passed below 

Official Cor- persuasion he kept his infantry 

respoudence, in hand, and sent his cavalry up the right bank 
MSS. ^Arriege to observe the march of the allies; 

but he directed Lafitte, who had collected some regular horse¬ 
men and the national guards of the department, to hang upon 
their skirts and pretend to be the van of Suchet’s army. He 
was however disquieted, because the allies' baggage, which to 
avoid encumbering the march had been sent up the Garonne 
to cross at Carbonue,being seen by his scouts, was reported to be 
a second column increasing Hill's force to eighteen thousand 
men. 

In this uncertainty he heard of the measurement of the 
river made at Portet on the night of the 27tb, and that many 
guns were still collected there; wherefore^ being ignorant of 
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tlie cause why the bridge was not thrown, bo concluded there 
was a design to cross there also when Hill should descend the 
Arriege. To meet this danger, he put four divisions under 
Clausel, with orders to fall upon the head of the allies if they 
attempted the passage before Hill came down; resolving in 
the contrary case to fight in the suburbs of Toulouse and on 
the Mont Bave, because the positions on the right of the 
Arriege were all favourable to the assailants. He was soon 
relieved from anxiety. Hill effected the passage of the 
Arriege at Cintegabelle and sent his cavalry towards Villc- 
franche and Nailloux; but his artillery were quite unable to 
move in the deep country therej and as success and safety 
alike depended on rapidity he returned during the night to 
Finsaguel, recrossed the Garonne, and taking up his pontoons 
left only a fiying-bridge with a small guard of infantry and 
cavalry on the right bank. He was followed by Lafitte's 
horsemen who picked up a few stragglers and mules, but no 
other event occurred, and ^ult remmned well pleased that his 
adversary had thus lost three or four important days. 

He was now sure the next attempt would be bel^ Toulouse, 
yet he relinquished the design of marching down the Garonne 
to fight between that river and the Tarn; because he would 
then lose his communications with Montauban, and having 
now fortified the bridges over the canal and completed his 
works of defence for Toulouse and its suburbs, concluded not 
to abandon that city under any circumstances. In this 
resolutiojn he set his whole army and all thh working popula¬ 
tion to entrench the Mont Have also, between the canal and 
the Ers river, thinking he might thus securely meet the 
shock of battle let it come on which side it would. Mean¬ 
while as the Garonne continued full, Wellington was forced 
to remain inactive before St. Cyprien until the evening of the 
3rd, when the waters fell. Then the pontoons being cfirried 
in the night to Grenade fifteen miles below Toulouse, the 
bridge was thrown there and thirty guns were placed in 
battery on the left bank to protect it. The third, fourth, and 
sixth divisions and three brigades of cavalry, the whole under 
Beresford, immediately passed, and the cavalry being pushed 
out two leagues on the front and flanks captured a large herd 
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of biiUocks destined for the French army. But now the river 
again swelled so fast, that the light division and the Spaniards 
were nnable to follow, the bridge got damaged and the 
pontoons were tak4n up. This passage was made known to 
Soult immediately by his cavalry scouts, yet he knew not the 
exact force which had crossed; and as Morillo’s Spaniards, 
whom he mistook for^'Freyre’s, had relieved the outposts in 
front of St. Cyprien, he imagined Hill also had moved to 
Grenade, and that the greatest part of the allied army was 
over the Garonne. In this error, merely observing Beresford 
with his cavalry, he continued to strengthen his field of battle 
about Toulouse; his resolution to keep that city being 
confirmed by hearing on the 7th that the allied sovereigns had 
entered l^aris. 

Qn the 8th the waters subsided, the bridge was again laid 
down, Freyre’s Spaniards and the Portuguese artillery crossed, 
and Wellington in person*'advanced to the heights of "Fcnoul- 
hiet within five miles of Toulouse. Marching up both banks 
of the Ers his columns were separated by that river, which 
was impassable without pontoons, and it was essential to 
secure as so^n as possible one of the stone bridges; hence 
when his left approached the heights of Kirie Eleison, on the 
great road of Alby, Vivian’s horsemen drove Berton’s cavalry 
up the right of the Erg towards the bridge of Bordes, and the 
eighteenth hussars descended towards that of Croix d’Orade. 
The latter was defended by Vial’s dragoons, and after some 
skirmishing the eighteenth was suddenly menaced by a 
regiment in front of the bridge, the opposite bank of the river 
being lined with dismounted carbineers; the two parties 
stood facing ^h other hesitatingly until the approach of 
some British infantry, when both sides sounded a charge at 
the same moment; but the English horses were so quick the 
French were in an instant jammed up on the bridge, their 
front ranks were sabred, and the rear went off in disorder, 
leaving many killed and wounded and a hundred prisoners 
behind. They were pursued through the village of Croix 
d’Orade, yet rallied beyond it on the rest of their brigade 
and advanced again; the hussars then re-crossed the bridge^ 
which was now defended by the British infantry, whose fire 
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flt-oi>j>ed the French cavalry. The credit of this brilliant 
action which secured the communication of the separated 
columns was incorrectly given to Vivian in the despatch; that 
officer was wounded by a carbine shot previous to the charge 
at the bridge, which was conceived and executed by major 
Hughes of the eighteenth. 

Wellington froin the heights of Kirie Eleison carefully 
examined the French position and resolved to attack on the 
9 th. He shortened his communications with Hill, he directed 
the pontoons to be removed from Grenade and relaid higher 
up at Seilh, where the light division was to cross at daylight; 
but the bridge was not formed until late in the day, to his 
great discontent, as it forced him to defer his battle until 
the 10th. " Soult’s combinations were now crowned with 
success. He had by means of his fortresses, his l>attles, the 
sudden change of his line Of operations after Orthes, his rapid 
retreat from Tarbes, and his clear judgmoiit in fixing u{)on 
Toulouse as his next point of resistance, reduced the strength 
of his adversary to an equality with his own. He had gained 
seventeen days for preparation, had brought the allies to 
deliver battle on ground naturally adapted for defence, well 
fortified, and where one-tbird of their force was* separated by 
a great river from the rest—they could derive no advantage 
from their numefous cavalry, and were overmatched in 
artillery notwithstanding their previous superiority in that 
arm. 

His position covered three sides of Toulouse. Defending 
St. Cyprien on the west with his left, he guarded the canal 
on the north with bis centre, and with his right held the 
Mont Rave on the east; his conscript reserve under Travot 
manned the ramparts of Toulouse, and the urban guards, 
while maintaining tranquillity, aided to transport the artillery 
and ammunition to different posts. His left, well fortified at 
St. Cyprien, had short and direct communication with the 
centre by the great bridge of Toulouse; but Hill who 
remained in front of the former could only communica-te with 
Wellington by the pontoon-bridge at Seilh, a circuit of ten 
or twelve miles. 

The allies advanced from the north, yet with intent to 
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Mwmil ^ the south as weakest of defence; and the country Idi 
of the Era had been carefully examined, in the view of making, 
under cover of that river, a flank march round the eastern 
front to gain the open ground which had formerly been aimed 
at by passing at Fortet and Hnsaguel. But again the deep 
country impeded the march, and the Era could not be passed 
in force because all the bridges with the exception of that at 
Croix d*Oradewere mined or destroyed by Soult, and the 
pontoons were on the Garonne. There was then no choice 
save to atta<^ from the north and east. The first, open and 
flat, and easily approached by the great roads of Montauban 
and Alby, was yet impregnable in defence, because the canal, 
the bridges bemg protected by works, was under the fire of 
the ramparts of Toulouse and for the most part within 
musket-shot; here then, as at St. Cyprien, a fortress not a 
position was opposed, and the field of battle was necessarily 
confined to the Mont Have or eastern front. 

This ridge, naturally strong and rugged and covered by the 
Ers river, which was not fordable, presented two distinct 
platforms, called the Oalvinet and St. Sypiere. On the latter 
the extreme right of the French was posted, and between 
them, where the ground dipped a little, two roads led from 
Lavaur and Oaraman to Toulouse, passing the canal behind 
the ridge at the suburbs of Guillemerie ana St. Etienne. 

The Calvinet platform was fortified on its extreme left 
with a species of hom-work, consisting of several open 
retrenchments and small works supported by two large 
redoubts, one of which fianked^the approaches to the canal on 
the north: a range of abbatis was also formed there by felling 
the trees on the Alby road. Continuing this line to the 
right, two other large fortsf, called the Calvinet and the 
Oolombette redoubts, terminated the works on this platform. 
On that of St, Sypiere there were also two redoubts, one on 
the extreme right called St. Sypiere, the other without a 
name nearer to road of Caraman. 

The whole occupation was about two miles long, and an 
army attacking in front would have to cross the Ers under 
fire, to advance through ground, steep marshy and i^ndered 
idiQ4Mit impassable by means of artificial inundations, to the 
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asFiaiilt of the ridge and the works on the summit; and if the 
assailants should force between the two platforms, they would, 
while th^ flanks were battered by the redoubts above, come 
upon the works of Oambon and ^c(5arin. If these fell, the 
suburbs of Guillemcrie and St. Steven, the canal, and tiiuilly 
the ramparts of the town would still have to be carried in 
succession. But it was not practicable to pass the Ers except 
by the bridge of Oroix d’Orade, which had been 
seized so happily on the 8th; Wellington was 
therefore reduced to make a flank march under Weiiinjriou, 

MSS 

fire, between the Ers and the Mont B.a\'e, and 
then to force the latter, with a view of crossing tho faiud 
above the suburb of Guillemerie and establiHhiiig his army 
on the south side of Toulouse, where only the city could be 
assailed with any hope of success. 

To impose this march upon him all Soult’s dispositions had 
been directed. For tliis he had mined all the bridges '>n the 

o 

Ers, save only that of Croix d’Oradc, thus facilitating a move¬ 
ment between the Ers and the Mont Rave, while he impeded 
one beyond that river by sending half his cavalry over to dis¬ 
pute the numerous streams on the right bank. His army was 
disposed in the following order, Reille defended the suburb 
of St. Cyprien with Taupin’s and Marausin’s divisions. 
Daricau lined the canal on the north from its junction with 
the Garonne to the road of Alby; defeuding with his left the 
bridge-head of Jumeaux, the convent of the Miuimcs with his 
centre, and the Matabiau bridge with his right. Harispe was 
posted in the works on the Mont Rave; his right was at St. 
Sypiere looking towards the bridge of Bordes; his centre was at 
the Colombette redoubt, about which Vial’s horsemen were also 
collected; his left looked down the road of Alby towards the 
bridge of Croix d’Orade. On that side a detached eminence 
within cannon-shot, called the Hill of Pugade, was occupied by 
St, Pol’s brigade, drawn from Yillatte’s division; the two 
remaining divisions of infantry were formed in columns at 
certain points behind the Mont Rave, and Travot’s reserve 
manned the walls of Toulouse. This line of battle presented 
an angle towards the Croix d’Orade, each side about two miles 
ill length and the apex covered by the brigade on the Pugade, 
.von. VI. M 
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Wellingtoii liaving examined the ground on the 8th and 
9t}i made the following dispointion of attack for the lOtiL 
Hill to menace St. O^Fprien, augmenting or abating his efforts 
to draw the miem/s attention according to the progress of the 
battle on the right of the Garonne, which he could easily dis> 
cerm The third and light divisions and Freyre^s Spaniards, 
already on the left of the Ers, were to advance against the 
northern front of Toulouse; the two first supported by Boclc*s 
Goman cavaliy to make demonstrations against the canal 
defended by Xhtricau. That is to say, Picton was to menace 
the bridge of Jumeaux and the convent of the Minimes while 
Alien maintained the commimication between him and Freyre, 
who, reinforced with the Portuguese artillery, was to carry the 
hill of Pugade and then halt to corer Berosford’s column o* 
march. This last, composed of the fourth and sixth divisions 
with three batteries, was, after passing the bridge of Croix 
d’Orade, to move round the left of the Pugade and along 
the low ground between the French heights and the Ers 
until the rear should pass the road of Lavaur, when the two 
divisions were tp wheel into line and attack the platform of St 
Sypiere. Frifeyre was then to assail Calvinet, and Ponsonby’s 
dragoons were to connect his left with Beresford. Lord 
Edward Somerset’s hussars were to move up the left of the 
Ers, while Vivian’s cavalry moved up the right of that river; 
both destined to observe Berton’s cavalry, which having posses- 
sion of the bridges of Bordcs and Montaiidran, higher up, 
could pass from the right bank to the left, destroy the bridge, 
and fall upon Beresford while in march. 

BAOTLE OP tOULOUSE. 

*2, pnj^ 158 J 

On tlic 10th of April at two o'clock in the morning the 
light division passed the Garonne by the bridge at SeiJh, and 
at six o’clock the whole Attny moved forwards in the order 
assigned for the different columns. Picton and Alien, on the 
right, drove the Erenc^ advanced posts behind the works of 
the bridges on the canal, Freyre, marching along the Alby 
road, was cannonaded by St. Pol with two guns until he 
passed a small stream by the help of some temporary bridges, 
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W'hen the French g^eneral following his instructions retired to 
the horn-work on Calvinet. Freyre was thus established on 
the Pugade, from whence major Arentschild’s Portuguese 
guns opened a heavy cannonade. Beresford, preceded by the 
hussars^ marched from Croix d’Orade in three columns abrca.st; 
passing behind the Pugade, through the village of Montblanc, 
he entered the marshy ground between the Ers river and Mont 
Rave, but left his arf.illery at Montblanc, fearing to engage it 
in that deep and difficult country under the fire of the enemy. 
Beyond the Ers on his left, Vivian’s cavalry, now 
under colonel Arentschild, drove Berton’a horse¬ 
men with loss over the bridge of Bordes, which 
the French destroyed with difficulty at the last moment. 
However the hussars gained the bridge of Montau- 
dran higher up, though it was barricaded and 
defended by a detachment of cavalry sent there 
by Berton, who remained himself in position near the bridge 
of Bordes, looking down the left of the Era. 

While these operations were in progress, Freyre who had 
asked as a favour to lead the battle at Calvinet, either from 
error or impatience assailed the hom-work on that platform 
while Beresford was still in march. His Spaniards, nine thou- 
sjmd strong, advanced with great resolution at first, throwing 
forwards their flanks so as to embrace the end of the Calvinet 
hill, and though the French musketry and great guns thinned 
the ranks at every step they still ascended the hill; but the 
formidable fire they were exposed to increased in violence; 
and their right wing, which was raked from the bridge of 
Matabiau, unable to endure the torment, wavered, and the 
leading ranks rushing madly onwards jumped for shelter into 
a hollow road, twenty-five feet deep in parts, which covered 
this front of the French entrenchments. The left wing and 
the second line run back in disorder, the Cantabrian fusiliers 
under colonel Leon de Sicilia alone maintaining their ground 
under cover of a bank which sheltered them. Then the French 
came leaping out of their works with loud cries, and lining 
the edge of the hollow road poured an incessant stream of 
shot upon the helpless crowds entangled in the gulph below; 
while the battory from Matabiau, constructed to rake this 
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hollow, sent its bullets from flank to flank hissing through 
the quivering mass of flesh and^ones. 

Ballying their fugitive troops, the Spanish generals led 
them back again to the brink of the fatal hollow, but the 
frightful carnage below, and the unmitigated Are in front filled 
them with horror. Again th^ fled, and again the French 
lx>undmg from their trenches pursued, while several battalions 
sallying from the bridge of Matabiau and from behind the 
Calvinet followed hard along the road of Alby. The country 
was now covered with fugitives whose headlong flight could 
not be restrained, and with pursuers whose numbers and 
vehemence incareased, until Wellington covered the panic- 
stricken troops with Fonsonby’s cavalry and the reserve artil¬ 
lery, which opened with great vigour. Meanwhile the 
Portuguese guns on the Fugade never ceased firing, and a 
brigade of the light division, wheeling to its left, also 
menaced the flank of thearictorious French who retired to 
their entrenchments on Calvinet: but more than fifteen hun¬ 
dred Spaniards had been killed or wounded and their defeat 
was not the only misfortune. 

Ficton, regardless of his orders, which, his temper on such 
occasions being known, were given to him verbally and in 
writing, had turned his false attack into a real one against 
the bridge of Jumeauxj but tjjje enemy, fighting from a work 
too high to be forced without ladders and approachable only 
along an opbn flat, repulsed him with a loss of nearly four 
hundred men and officers; amongst the latter colonel Forbes 
of the forty-fifth was killed, and general Brisbane who com¬ 
manded t^ brigade was wounded. Thus from the hill of the 
Fugade to the Garonne the French had completely vindicated 
their positionj the allies had suflered enormously; and beyond 
the Garonne, although Hill had now forced the first line of 
entrenchments covering St Cyprien and was menacing the 
second line, the latter, more contracted and very strongly forti¬ 
fied, could not be stormed. The musketry battle therefore sub¬ 
sided for a time, yet a prodigious cannonade was kept up 
along the whole of the Frqnch line, and on the allies* side 
from St C} 7 )rien to Montblanc, where the artilleiy left by 
Beresford, acting in conjunction with the Portuguese gnns on 
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the Pugade, poured its shot inoeBsautly against the Calvinet; 
injudiciously howeyer, because the ammunition thus used for 
a secondary object was afterwards wanted when a vital advan¬ 
tage might have been gained. , 

It was now evident that the victory must be won or lost 
by Beresford, and yet from Heton’s error Wellington had no 
reserves to enforce the decision; for the light division and 
the heavy cavalry only remained in hand, and these troops 
were necessarily retained to cover the rallying of the 
Spaniards and protect the artillery. tThe crisis therefore 
approached with all happy promise to the French general. 
For the rejmlse of Picton, the dispersion of the Spaniards, 
the strength of the second line at St. Cypricn, enabled him 
to draw, first Taupin’s whole division, and then one of Muraii- 
sin’s brigades from that quarter to reinforce his battle on the 
Mont Have. Thus three divisions and his cavtvlry, nearly 
fifteen thousand combatants, were disposable for an often sivo 
movement, without in any manner weakening the defence of 
his works on Mont Rave or on the canal. With 
this mass he might have fallen upon Beresford, states, 
whose force, originally less than thirteen thou- 
sand bayonets, was cruelly reduced as it made slow and diffi¬ 
cult way for two miles through a deep marshy country crossed 
and tangled with watcr-courseH^ Sometimes moving in mass, 
sometimes filing under the French musketry, always under 
the fire of their artillery from the Mont Rave without a gun 
to*reply, the length of the column had augmented so much 
at every step, from the difficulty of the way, that frequent halts 
were necessary to close up the ranks. 

Between the river and the heights the miry ground became 
narrower and deeper as the troops advanced, Berton’s cavalry 
was ahead, an impassable river was on the left, three French 
divisions supported by artillery and horsemen overshadowed 
the right flank! Rut Fortune rules in war! Soult, always 
eyeing their march, had, when the Spaniards were defeated, 
carried Taupin’s division to St. Sypiere, and supporting it with 
a brigade of D’Amiagnac’s division disposed the whole about 
the redoubts ; from thence after a short hortative to act vigor¬ 
ously he ordered Taupin to fall on with the utmost fury, 
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aft fthe same time directing a regiment of Yial’s cavalry to 
descend tbe heiglits by fthe Lavaur road and intercept the line 
of retreat; wbUe Berton*s horsemen assailed the other dank 
from fthe side of the bridge of Bordes. This was not half ot 
the force which he might have employed, and Taupin’s artillery, 
retarded in its march, was stiU in the streets of Toulonse: that 
general also, instead of attacking at once took ground to his 
right, giving Beresford foil time to complete his dank march 
and wheel into Hnes^^ the foot of fthe heights. 

Tau^in’s infantry, unskil^lly arranged for action it is said, 
at last poured down the hill; but some rockets discharged in 
good time ravaged the ranks, and with their noise and terrible 
appearance, unknown bdbre, dismayed tbe French soldiers; 
then the British idcirmishers running forwards plied them with 
a biting dre; and Xiamberft’s brigade of the sixth division, aided 
by Anson’s and some provirional battalions of the fourth divi¬ 
sion, for it is an error to say the sixth division alone repulsed 
this attack, Lambert’s brigade rushed forwards with a terrible 
shout, and the French ded back to the upper ground. Vial’s 
horsemen, trotting down the Lavaur road, now charged on the 
right dank, but the sev«aty-ninth regiment being thrown into 
square repulsed .them; and on the other dank Cole had been 
so sudden in his advance up t^ heights that Berton’s cavalry 
had no opportunity to charge. Lambert, following hard upon 
the beaten Infantry in bis front, killed Taupin, wounded a 
general of brm^de, and without a check won the summit, of 
the his skirmishers even descended in pursuit on 

the reverse slope. And at the St. Sypiere redoubt a French 
regiment, seeing its commanding officer killed by a soldier ot 
the sixty'first regiment, ded in a panic. Cole then established 
himself nn the summit, and so great was the rout that the two 
forts wei« abandoned, and the French sought shelter at Saca- 
riu and Cambon. 

Boult, astonished at this weakness in troops from whom he 
had expected so much, and who had but just before given 
him assurances of their resolution and confidence, was in fear 
that Beresford pushing his success would seize the bridge of 
fthe Demoiselles on the canal. Wherefore, covering the diglA 
as^be could with the remainder of Vial’s cavalry, he hasti^ led 
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D’Arniagnac’S reserve brigade to the works of Sacarin, and 
thus chocking the foremost British skirmisliors rallied the 
fugitives; Taupin’s guns arrived from the town at the same 
moment, and the mischief being stayed, a part of Travot’s 
reserve moved to defend the bridge of the Demoiselles. A 
fresh order of battle was thus organized; yet the indomitable 
courage of the British soldiers had decided the first great 
crisis of the tight. 

Lambert’s brigade now wheeled to its right across the plat¬ 
form on the line of the Lavaur road, menacing the flank of tlie 
French on the Calviuet, while Pack’s Scotch brigade and 
Douglas’s Portuguese, composing the second and third lines of 
the sixth division, xwre disposed on the right with a view to 
march against the Colombette redoubts on the oi’iginal front 
of the enemy. And now also the eighteenth and German 
hussars, having forced the bridge of Montaudran on the Ers 
riv§r, came round the south end of the Mont Bave, where, in 
conjunction Avitli the skirmishers of the fourth division, they 
menaced the bridge of the Dcmoiselfcs, from whence and from 
the works of Gambon and Bacarin the enemy’s guns played 
incessantly. The aspect and form of the battle were thus 
changed, and the French were thrown entirely on the defen¬ 
sive, occupying three sides of a square; tlieir right, extending 
from the works of Sacarin toHho redoubts of Calviuet and 
Colombette, was closely menaced by Lambert, who was solidly 
posted on the platform of St. Sypiere, while the redoubts 
themselves were menaced by Pack and Douglas. The Freueli 
left, thrown back to the bridge-head of Matabiau awaited a 
renewed attack by the Spaniards and the position was strong, 
not exceeding a thousand yards on each side; the angles 
were defended by formidable works, the canal and eity walls 
and entrenched suburbs oftered a sure refuge iu case of dis¬ 
aster, and the Matabiau on one side, Sacarin and Gambon on 
the other, insured retreat. 

In this contracted space wore concentrated Vial’-s cavalry, 
the whole of Villatte’s division, one brigade of Marausiu’s, 
another of D’Armaguac’s; and, with exception of the regiment 
driven from the St. Sypiere redoubt, the whole of llarispe s 
diviriou. On the allies’ side therefore defeat had been staved 
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ofi^ but victory was still to be contended for; and with appa* 
rently inadequate means; for Hcton, succ^sfdlly opposed by 
DaricaUj was paralysed; the Spaniards rallying slowly were not 
to be depended upon for another attack; there remained 
only the heavy cavalry and the light division, which Welling¬ 
ton dared not thrust into action under pain of being left with¬ 
out any reserve in the event of a repulse. The final stroke 
therefore was still to be made on the left, and with a very 
small force, seeing that Lambert and Cole had to keep in 
check |ihe ^French at the bridge of.the Demoiselles, at Cambon 
and Sacarin. This heavy mass, comprising ono brigade ot 
Travot’s reserve, half of D’Armagnac’s division, and all Taupin’s^ 
together with Harispe’s regiment^ which had abandoned the 
fort of St. Sypiere—^was under Clauscl, and he disposed the 
greater part in advance of the entrenchments as if to retake 
the offensive. 

Such was tba state of affairs about half-past two o’clock, 
when Beresford renewed the action with Pack’s Scotch brigade, 
and the Portuguese of the sixth division under Douglas. These 
troops, eusoonced in the hollow Lavaur road on Lambert’s right, 
had been hitherto well protected jfrom the fire of the French 
works; and now scrambling up the steep banks of that road, 
’Ihey wheeled to their left by wings of regiments as they could 
get out. Ascending the heights by the slope facing the Ers, 
under a westing fire of cannon and musketry they carried all 
the French breast-works, and the forty-second and seventy- 
ninth took the Colombette and Calvinet redoubts; it was 
a surprising action when the loose disorderly nature of the 
attack imposed by the difficulty of the ground is considered; 
but the French, although they yielded at first to the thronging 
rush of the British troops, soon rallied and came hack with a 
rcfiux; thdr cannonade was incessant, their reserves strong, 
imd the struggle became terrible. Harispe, who commanded 
in person at this part, and under him the French seemed 
always to fight with redoubled vigour, brought up fresh men, 
and surrounding the two redoubts with a surging multitude, 
recovered the Calvinet by storm, with great slaughter oi 
the forty-second, which fell back in disorder on the seventy- 
qinth fordng that lament to abandon the lpolombet|e 
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Still the whole dung to the brow of the hill with wonderful 
obstinacy, though they were reduced to a thin line of skir¬ 
mishers. Some British horsemen now rode up from the low 
ground to their aid, but were stopped by a hollow road, and 
some of the foremost tumbling in, perished. The French had 
then the best of the fight; but when two fresh British regi¬ 
ments, the eleventh and ninety*first, came up, when two 
generals, Harispe and Baurot, had been carried ofi’ dangerously 
wounded, the battle turned, and the French abandoned the 
platform, falling back on their right to Sacarin, and on their 
left towards Matabiau and the houses on the canal. 

It was now four o’clock, the Spaniards had once more par¬ 
tially attacked, and were again put to flight, and the French 
remained masters of their entrenchments in that <)uarter; for 
the sixth division had been hardly handled, and Beresford 
halted to reform his order of battle and receive his artillery; 
it came to him indeed about this time; yet with great difficulty 
and with little ammunition, in consequence of tlio licavy can¬ 
nonade it had previously furnished from Montblanc. However 
Soult, seeing the Spaniards, supported by the light division, 
had rallied a fourth time, that Ficton still menaced the bridge 
of Jumeaux and the Minime convent, while Beresford, master 
of three-fourths of Mont Rave, was now advancing along the 
summit, deemed farther resistance useless; he relinquished 
the northern end of the Calvinct platform also, and ahoiit 
five o’clock withdrew his whole army behiiKl the canal, still 
holding Sacarin and Caiiibon: Wellington then established 
the Spaniards in the abandoned works, and so became inasLcr 
of the Mont Rave in all its extent. The French had five 
generals and perhaps three thousand men killed or w'ouudod, 
and they lost one piece of artillery. The allies lost four 
generals and four thousand six hundred and fifty-nine men 
and officers, of which two thousand were Spaniards. A 
lamentable spilling of blood, and a useless, for before this 
period Napoleon had abdicated the throne of France and a 
provisional government was constituted At Paris. 

During the night Soult, defeated but undismayed, replaced 
the ammunition expended in the action, re-organized and 
augmented his field artillery from the arsenal of Toulouse, and 
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nmtit* tlis];oi*itioiis for i^ghtmg the next morning behind the 
canel Yet looking to the Hnal necessity of a retreat he wrote 
to (Suchet to inform him of the result of the contest, and pro¬ 
posed a combined plan of operations illustrative of the firmness 
and pertinacity of, his temper. * March,’ said he, ‘with the 
whole of yonr forces by Quillan upon Carcassonne, I will meet 
you there with my army; we can then retake the initiatory 
movement, tran>^w the seat of war to the upper Garonne, and, 
holding on by the meuintains, compel the enemy to recal his 
troops from Bordeaux, winch will enable Becaen to recover 
that cityAnd nmke a diversion in our favour.’ 

On the morning of the 11th he was again ready to fight, 
but the EngHah general was not. The French position, 
within musket-shot of the walls was still inexpugnable on the 
northern and ei»tem fronts. The possession of Mont Have 
was only a preliminary step to the passage of the canal at the 
bridge of the Demoiselles,''and other points above the works 
of Bacarin and Cambon; for Wellington still meaned to throw 
his army as originally designed to the south of the town: but 
that was a great affair requiring fresh dispositions, and a fresh 
supply of ammunition, only to be obtained from the pare on 
the other side of the Garonne. Wherefore, to accelerate the 
preparations, ascertain Hill’s state, and give that general 
frrther instructions, Wellington repaired on the 11th to St. 
Cyprien; but though he had shortened his communications by 
removing the pontoon-bridge from Grenade to Seilli, the day 
was spent before the ammnnition arrived and the final 
arrangements for the piissage of the canal could be com¬ 
pleted. The attack was therefore deferred until daylight on 
the 12th. 

Meanwhile all the light cavalry were sent up the canal, to 
iutcrrupt the communications wi<^ Suchet and menace Boult’s 
retreat by tbe road leading to Carcassonne. The appearance 
of these horsemen on the heights of Bt Martyn, above Bazlege, 
together with the preparations in his front, taught Boult that 
he could no longer delay if he would not be shut up in 
Toulouse; wherefore, having terminated all his arrangements, 
he left eight pieces of heavy artillery, two generals, the gallant 
Harispe being on^ and sixteen hundred men whose wounds 
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were severe, to the humanity of the conquerors; then filing 
out of the city with surprising order and ability, he made a 
forced march of twenty-two miles, cut the bridges over the 
canal and the upper Ers, and the 12tli established hia army 
at Villefranche. On the same day Hill’s troops were pushed 
close to Baziege in pursuit, and the light cavalry, acting on the 
side of Montlaur, beat the French with the loss of twenty-five 
men, and cut oft a like number of gens-d’armes on the side of 
Bevel. 

Wellington entered Toulouse in triumph, the white flag was 
displayed, and, as at Bordeaux, a great crowd pf persons 
adopted the Bourbon colours; but the mayor, faithful to his 
sovereign, had retired with the French army. The Britinh 
general, true to his honest line of policy, did not fail to warn 
the Bourhonista that their revolutionary mov^nent must he 
at their own risk. But in the afternoon two officers, the 
English colonel Cooke, ajfd the f’rcncb. colonel Bt. Simon, 
arrived from Paris, charged to make known to the armies the 
abdication of Napoleon. They had been detained nc.ar lilois 
by the officiousnesa of the police attending the court of the 
empress Louisa, and the blood of eight thousand brave men 
had ovci’flowed the Mont Rave in consequence; nor did 
their arrival immediately put an end to the war. When St. 
Simon in pursuance of his mission reached Soult’s quartcj-s on 
the 13th, that marshal, not without just cause, dcmurnsl to 
his authority, and proposed to suspend hostilifics until autlicntic 
information could be obtained from the iniiiisters of tlie 
emperor; then sending all his encumbrances by the canal to 
Carcassonne, he took a position of observation at Caw(,(d- 
naudary and awaited the progress of events, Wellington 
refused to accede to his proposal, and as general Lovordo, 
commanding at Montauhan had acknowledged the antliority 
of the provisional government and readily concluded an armis¬ 
tice, he judged Soult designed to make a civil war and there¬ 
fore marched against him. The 17th the outj)ost8 were on 
the point of engaging, when the duke of Dalmatia, who had 
now received official information from the chief of the empe¬ 
ror’s staff, notified his adhesion to the new state of affairs in 
Ftimee,—and with this honourable distinction that he had 
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fiiitiifiilly sustained the cause of his great monarch until the 
iwy last moment. 

A convention which included Suchet*s army was immediately 
agreed upon; but that marsbid had previously adopted the 
white colours of his own motion^ and Wellington instantly 
transmitted the intelligiraice to Clinton in Catalonia and to the 
troops at Bayonne. Too late it came for both and useless 
battlet were fought; that at Barcelonne has been already 
described, but at Bayonne misfortune and suffering had fallen 
upon one of the brightest soldiers of the British army. 

’ SAIin? PBOM BAYONNE. 

During the progress of the main army in Hie interior, Hope 
conducted the^imYestment of Bayonne with the unremitting 
vigilance and activity which the operation required. He had 
gathered stores of g^ions ^nd fascines and platforms, and was 
ready to attack the citadel when rumours of the events at 
Paris reached him; yet indirectly, without any official 
character to warrant a formal communication to the garrison 
without Wellington’s authority. These rumours were however 
made known at the outposts, and perhaps lulled the vigilance 
of the besiegers; but to such irregular communications, which 
might be intended to deceive, the governor naturally paid 
little attention. 

The piquets aid fortified posts at St, Etienne were at 
this time furtiihed by a brigade of the fifth division; from 
thence to the extreme right the guards had charge of the line, 
and they had also one compai^ in St. Etienne itself. Hinuber’s 
German brigade was encamped as a support to the left, the 
remainder of the first division was encamped in the rear, 
towards Boncaut. In this state, about one o’clock in the 
morning of the 14th, a deserter coming over to general Hay 
who commanded the outposts that night, gave an exact account 
of the projected sally; the general, unable to speak French, 
sent him to Hinuber, who immediately interpreted the man’s 
btory to Hay, assembled his own troops under arms,, and trans* 
mitted the intelligence to Hope. It would appear that Hay, 
perhaps disbelieving the man’s stoiy, took no additional pro> 
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cautious: and it is probable that neither the German brij^nde 
nOr the reserves of the guards would have been put under arms 
but for the activity of Hinuber. However at three o’clock 
the French, commencing with a false attack on the left of the 
Adour as a. blind, poured suddenly out of the citadel to the 
number of three thousand combatants; they surprised the 
piquets, and with loud shouts breaking through the chain of 
posts at various points, carried with one rush the church, and 
the whole of the village of St. Etienne, with exception of a 
fortified house which w’as defended by captain Forster of the 
thirty-eighth regiment. Masters of every other part and 
overthrowing all who stood before them they drove the 
piquets and supports in heaps along the Peyrehorade road, 
killed General Hay, took colonel Townsend of the guards 
prisoner, divided the wings of the investing troops, and passing 
in rear of the right threw the whole line into confusion. 
Then Hinuber, having his Germans* w'ell in hand moved up cc: 
the side of St. Etienne, rallied some of the fifth division, and 
being joined by a battalion of Bradford’s Portuguese from the 
side of St. Esprit bravely gave the counter-stroke to the enemy 
and regained the village and church. 

On the right the combat was at first even more disastrous 
than in the centre, neither the piquets nor the reserves were 
able to sustain the fury of the assault, and the battle was most 
confused and terrible; for on both sides the troops, broken 
into small bodies by the enclosures and unable to recover 
their order, came dashing together in the darkness, fighting 
often with the bayonet, and sometimes friends encountered, 
sometimes foes: all was tumult and horror. The guns of the 
citadel, vaguely guided by the flashes of the musketry, sent 
their shot and shells booming at random through the lines of 
fight; and the gun-boats, dropping down the river, opened their 
fire upon the flank of the supporting columns, which being 
put in motion by Hope on the first alarm were now coming 
Up from the side of Boucaut. Thus nearly one hundred pieces 
of artillery were in full play at once, and the shells having set 
fire to the iwscine d^p6ts and to several houses, the flames cast 
a borrid glare over tl^ striving masses. 

Amidst ^bis confusion Hope suddenly disappeared, none 
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knew bow or wherefore at the time; bat it afterwards appearedi 
tiiat having bruaght up the reserves on the right to stem the 
torroit in that quarter^ he pushed for St. Etienne by a hollow 
road which led close behind the line of piquets, one of which 
had been improperly withdraMm by an officer of |he guards, 
and the French thus lined both ^nks. A shot struck him in 
the arm, and his horse, a large one, as was necessary to sustain 
the gigantic warrior, received eight bullets and fell upon his 
leg; bis followers had by this time escaped from the defile; 
yet two oflheip, captain Berries and Mr. Moore, a nephew of 
sir John Moore, seeing his helpless state turned back, and 
endeavoured amidst the heavy fire of the enemy to draw him 
from beneath the horse. * While thus engaged they were both 
struck down wjith dangerous wounds, the French carried them 
all ofi; and Hope was again severely hurt in the foot by an 
English bullet before they gained the citadel. 

Day now broke and the allies were enabled to act with 
more unity and effect. The Germans were in possession of 
St. Etienne, and the reserve brigades of the guards, being 
properly disposed by Howard, who had succeeded to the com¬ 
mand, suddenly raised a loud shout and running in upon the 
French drove them hack into the works with such slaughter 
that their owu Ivriters admit a loss of one general and more 
than mne hundred men.: on the British side general Stopford 
was wounded, and the whole loss was eight hundred and 
tliirty men and officers. More than two hundred were taken, 
besides the oommandm!'-in<chief; and it is generally acknow¬ 
ledged that Fprsteris firm defence, of the fortified house first, 
and next the readiness and gallantry with which Hiuuber 
retook St. Etienne, saved the allies from a very terrible 
disaster. 

A few days after this piteous event the convention made 
with Soult became known and hostilities ceased. 

All FreUiffi froops in the south were now re-organized in 
(me body under the command of Suchet; bnt they were so 
little inclined to acquiesce in the revolution, that prince 
PoUgnae, acting for the duke of Angoulenre, ap^ed to the 
British commissary-general Kennedy for a sum of money to 
quiet Uicm. The Portuguese r^urneS to Portt^al. The 
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lord Wellington. The British infantry emblrbd 8X2^^ 

onie for America, some for England, and the cavalry marching 
through France took shipping at BouIokuc. ^ " 

Thus the war terminated, and with it ill p« k 
the veteran's services. 
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OKNKRAIi OBSERVATIONS. 

( < • ■ I 

SotJi.T and Tbouvenot have been accused of fighting with a 
full knowledge of Napoleon’s abdication. This charge, oircu* 
lated originally by Bourbon party, is utterly unfounded. 
The extent of the information conveyed toThouvenot through 
the advanced pdits has been already noticed; it was not suffi¬ 
ciently authentic to induce Hope to make a formal communi¬ 
cation; and the governor could only treat it as an idle story to 
insult or to deceive him, and baffle his defence by retarding his 
counter-operations while the works for the siege were advanc- 
teg. For how unlikely, nay impossible, must it not have 
appeared, that the emperor Napoleon, whose victories at Mont- 
Mirail and Champaubert were known before the close invest¬ 
ment of Bayonne, should have been deprived of his crown in 
the space of a few weeks, and the stupendous event be only 
hinted at the outp^lts without any relaxation in the prepara¬ 
tions for the siege. 

As false and unsubstantial is the charge against Soult. 

The acute remark of an Hnglish military writer, that if the 

Kincaid Dalmatia had known of the peace before 

he fought, he would certainly have announced it 
after the battle, were it only to maintain himself in that city 
and claim a victory, is unanswerable: but there are 4irect 
proofs of the fEdsehood of the accusation. How was the 
intelligence to reach him? It was not until the 7th that the 
provisional government wrote to him from Paris, and the 
hearer could not have reached Toulouse under tlnee days even 
by the most direct way, which was through Montauban. Now 
the allies were in possession of that road on the 4th, and on 
Ute 9th the French army T^as actually invested. The intelU* 
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g«iio6 from Paris must therefore have reached the allies first, 
as in fact it did, and it was not Soult it was Wellington who 
commenced the battle. The charge would therefore ,beai 
more against the English general, who would yet have been 
the most insane as well as the wickedest of men to have 
risked his army and his fame in a battle where so mauy 
obstacles seemed to deny success. He also was the person (d 
all others called upon, by honour, gratitude, justice and 
patriotism, to avenge the useless slaughter of his soldiers, 
to proclaim the infamy and seek the punishment of his inlunnau 
adversary. 

Did he ever by word or deed countenance the calumny 1 

Lord Aberdeen, after the passing of the English reform 
bill, repeated the accusation in the house of lords and reviled 
the minister for being on amicabTe political terms with a man 
capable of such a crime. Tlie duke of Wellington rose on the 
instant and emphatically declared that marshal Soult did iiot 
know, and that it was impossible he could know of the 
emperor’s abdication when he fought the battle. The detes¬ 
table distinction of sporting with men’s lives by wholesale 
attaches to no general on the records of history save the Orange 
William, the murderer of Glencoe. And though Soult had 
known of the emperor’s abdication he could not for that have 
been justly placed beside that cold-blooded prince; who fought 
at St. Denis with the peace of Niraeguen in his pocket, because 
* he would not dmy hims^f a safe lesson in Ms trade' The 
French marshal was at the head of a brave army, and it was 
impossible to Imow whether Napoleon had abdicated volun¬ 
tarily or been constrained. The autliority of such men m 
Talleyrand, Fouch6, and other intriguers, forming a ])rovi- 
sioual government self-instituted and under the protection ol 
foreign bayonets, demanded no respect from Soult. He bad 
even the right of denying the emperor’s legal power to abdi¬ 
cate. He had the right, if he thought himself strong enough, 
to declare, that he would not suffer the throne to become the 
plaything of foreign invaders, and that he would rescue 
France even though Napoleon yielded the crown. In fine it 
was a question of patriotism and of calculation, a national 
questiop which the general of an army had a right to decide 
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for himself, haTing reference always to the real will and desire 
of the people at large. 

It was in this light that Sonlt viewed the matter even after 
the battle and when he had se<m colonel St. Simon. Writing 
Officifti CJot^ ^ Talleyrand on the 22nd, he says, * The circum- 
wBpondenoa stances which preceded my act of adhesion are so 
extraordinary as to create astonishment. The 
7th the provisional government informed me of the events 
which had happened since the 1st of April. The 6th and 
7th, count Dupont wrote to me on the same subject. On the 
8th the du^ of Feltre, in his quality of war minister, gave me 
notice, that having left the military cipher at Paris he would 
immediately forward to me another. The 9th the prince 
Berthier vice-constable and piajor-geheral, wrote to me from 
Fontainbleau, transmitting xhe copy of a convention and 
armistice which had been arranged at Paris with the allied 
powers; he demanded a£ the same time a state of the force 
and condition of my army; but neither the prince nor the 
duke of Feltre mentioned events, we had then only knowledge 
of a piToclamation of the empress, dated the 3rd, which forhade 
U8 to recogmM omything coming from PaHs'. 

*The 10th I was attacked near Toulouse by the whole 
allied army under the orders of lord Wellington.^ This 
vigorous ac^on, where the French army, the weakest hy half, 
showed all its worth, cost the allies from eight to ten thou¬ 
sand meh: lord Wellington might perhaps have dispensed 
with it. The 12th I received through the English the first 
hint of the events at Pario. 1 proposed an armistice, it was 
refused; I renewed the demand, it was again refused. At last 
I sent count Gazan to Toulouse, and my reiterated proposal 
for a suspension of arms was accepted and signed tho 18th, 
the armies being then in presence of each other. The 19 th 
1 ratified this convention and gave my adhesion to the re¬ 
establishment of Louis XYlll. And upon this subject I 
ought to declare that I sought to obtain a suspension of arms 
before 1 manifested my sentiments, in order that my will and 
that of the army shoidd be free/ Thai n&UJier Framo nor 
poateriig shcruM ha/oe pmjm to my it wa$ tom from m hg 
force of arms. To foUow <mly ihe wiU gf the nation woe a 
hoTtmge I omd to my country. 
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lu thia letter^ certain assertions, relative to the numbers of 
tbe contending armies and the loss of the allies, are at vari¬ 
ance with the statements in this History; and this loose but 
common mode of assuming the state of an adverse force has 
been the ground-work for great exaggeration by some French 
writers; who strangely enough claim a victory for the French 
army although the French general himself made no such 
claim at the time, and so far as appears has not done so 
since. 

Victories are determined htf deeds and tlmr consrquemes. 
By this test we shall know who won the battle of Toulouse. 
Now all persons, French and English, who have treated the 
subject, including the generals on both sides, are agreed, that 
Soult fortified Toulouse the canal and the Mont Have as posi¬ 
tions of battle; that he was attacked, that Taujun’s division 
was beaten, that the Mont Bave with all • its redoubts and 
entrenchments fell into the allies’ power. Finally that the 
French abandoned Toulouse, leaving there three wounded 
generals, sixteen hundred men, several guns and a quantity of 
stores at the discretion of their adversaries: and this without 


any fresh forces having joined the allies, or any remarkable 
event affecting the operations happening elsewhere. 

Was Toulouse worth preserving ^ Was the abandonment 
of it forced or voluntary? Let Soult speak! ‘ I 

have entrenched the suburb of St. Cyprien which Sm-het, 
forms a good bridge-head; the enemy will not I March, 
think attack me there unless he desires to lose a part of his 
army. Two nights ago he made a demonstration of passing 
the Garonne two leagues above the city; but he will probably 
try to pass it below; in which case I will attack him whatever 
his force may be, because it is of the utmost importance to 
me not to be cut off from Montauban where I have made a 


bridge-bead .*—* I think the enemy will not move on your side 
urdess I move that way first, and I am determined to avoid 
thsA as long as I cam' —^ If I could remain a month on the 
Garonne I should be able to put six'^'or eight thousand con- 
Bcripte into the ranks who now embarrass me, and who want 
arms which I expect with great impatience from Perpignan.’ 
—* I am resolved to deliver battle near Toulouse whatever 
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may be the superiority of the enemy. In this 
view I have fortified a posiiion, which, wa^orted 
5^ (he iown tmd the canal, furnishes me with a 
retrendied.camp susceptible ofdefence. —51 have received the 
unhappy news of the ^lemy’s entrance into Paris; this misfor¬ 
tune strengthens my determination to defend Toulouse what¬ 
ever may happen. The preservation of the place which con- 
tmns establishments of all kinds is of the utmost importance 
to us j but if unhappUy I am forced to quit it my movements 
will naturally bring me nearer to you. In that case you can¬ 
not sustr.in yourself at Perpignan because the enemy will 
inevitably follow me.’—* The enemy appears astonished at the 
determination 1 have taken to defend Toulouse; four days ago 
he passed the Qaronne and has done nothing since, perhaps 
the bad weather is the cause.* 

From these extracts it is clear that Soult resolved if pos¬ 
sible not to fall back upon Suchet, and was determined even to 
fight for the preservation of his communications with Mont- 
auban; yet he finally resigned this important object for the 
more important one of defending Toulouse. And so intent 
upon its preservation was he, that having on the 25th of 
March ordered all the stor^ and artillery not of immediate 
utility to be sent away, he on the 2nd of April forbade further 
progress in that work and even had those things already 
- removed brought back; moreover he very clearly 
Choumara. jjjarks that to abandon the city and retreat towards 
Suchet will be the signs and consequences of defeat 

These points being fixed, we find him on the evening of the 
10th writing again to Suchet thus; 

‘ The battle which I announced to you took place to day, 
the enemy has been horribly maltreated, yet he succeeded in 
utabUehmg himadf upon a position which I occupied to the 
right of TouIcum. The general of division Taupin has been 
killed, Harispe has lost his foot by a camion-ball, and three 
generals of brigade are wounded. I am prepared to re-com- 
mence to-morrow if tht enemy attacks, but I do hdiece 1 
oom stop m Touloitee; U might even happm I shall he 
forced to open a passage to get outl 
On tl^ nth of April he writes again; 
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‘ As I told you in my letter of yesterday I am in the neces* 
Bity of retiring from Toulouse, and I icar being obliged to 
fight my way at Baziege whither the enemy is directing a 
column to cut my communications. To-morrow I will take a 
position at Villefranche, because I have good hope that this 
obstacle will not prevent my passing.’ 

To the minister of war he writes on the 10th: 

* To-day I rest in position. If the enemy attacks me I 
will defend myself. I have great need to replenish my means 
before I put the army in march; yet I believe that in the 
coming night I shall be forced to abandon Toulouse, and it is 
probable I shall direct my movements so as to rally upon the 
troops of the duke of Albufera.* 

Soult lays no claim here to victory. He admits that all 
the events previously indicated by Jiim as the consequences of 
defeat were fulfilled to the letter; that is to say, the loss of 
the position of battle, the consequ«nt evacuation of the city, 
and the march to join Suchet. On the other hand Wellington 
clearly obtained all that he sought. He desired to pass tlio 
Garonne and he did pass it; he desired to win the position 
and w^orks of Mont Have and he did win them; he desired to 
enter Toulouse and he did enter it as a conqueror at the head 
of his troops. 

Amongst the French writers who without denying these 
facts lay claim to a victory, Choumara is most deserving of 
notice. This gentleman, known as an able engineer, with a 
praiseworthy desire to render justice to the great capacity of 
Soult, shows very clearly that liis genius would have shone in 
this campaign with far greater lustre if Suchet had adopted 
his plans and supported him in a cordial manner. But Mr. 
Choumara, heated by his subject, completes the picture with a 
crowning victory at Toulouse which the marshal himself 
appears not to recognise. The work is a very valuable histo¬ 
rical document with respect to the disputes between Soult and 
Suchet; but with respect to the battle of Toulouse it contains 
grave errors as to facts, and the inferences are untenable 
though the premises were admitted. 

The substance of the argument is, that the position of 
Toulouse was of the nature of a fortress; that the canal 
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was the real position of battle^ the Mont Bave an outwork, 
the loss of which weired little in the balance; because the 
French army was victorious at Calvinet against the Spaniards, 
at the convent of the Minimes against the light diidsion, at 
the bridge of Jumcaux against Hoton, at St. Cyprien against 
Hill, Finally that the French general certainly won the 
victory because he offered battle the next day and did not 
retreat from Toulouse until the following night. 

How admitting all these facts, the fortress was still taken. 
But the facts are surprisingly incorrect. For first Soult 
himself tells Suchet the Mont Bave was his position of battle, 
and that the ^ town and canal only swppwted it. Nothing 
could be more accurate than this description; for when he 
lost the Mont Bave, the town and the canal enabled him to 
rally his army and take measures for a retreat. But the loss 
of the Mont Bave rendered the canal untenable; why else was 
Toulouse abandoned? That the line of the canal was a more 
formidable one to attack in front than the Mont Bave is true, 
yet that did not constitute it a position; it was not necessary 
to attack it, except partially at Sacarin and Cambon and the 
bridge of the Demoiselles; those points forced, the canal 
would, with the aid of the Mont Bave, have helped to keep 
the French in Toulouse as it had before helped to keep the 
allies out. Wellington once established on the south side of 
the city and. holding the Pech David could have removed the 
bridge from Seilh to Portet, above Toulonse, thus shortening 
and securing his communication with Hill; the French army 
must then have surrendered, or broken out, no easy matter in 
such a difficult and strangled country. The Mont Bave was 
therefore the position of battle, and also the key of the posi* 
tion behind the canal, and Mr. de Choumara is placed in a 
dilemma. He must admit the allies won the fight, or confess 
the main position was so badly chosen that a slight reverse at 
an outwork was sufficiGnt to make the French army abandon 
it at every other point. 

But were the French victorious at every other point! 
. Against the Spaniards they were, and Heton also was re> 
pulsed. The order of movements for the hattlo 
appendix 4. pjoy^g indeed that this general’s attack was in- 
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deed to be &> false one; be disobeyed bis orders bowever^ and 
one of bis brigades was repulsed; yet to check one brigade 
with a loss of three or four hundred men, is a small matter 
in a battle where more than eighty thousand combatants were 
engaged. The light division made a demonstration against 
the convent of the Minimes and nothing more. 

Its loss on the whole day was only fifty-six men 
and officers; and no French veteran of the Penin¬ 
sula but would laugh at the notion that a real attack by that 
matchless division could be so stopped. 

It is said the exterior line of entrenchments at St. Cyprieu 
was only occupied with a view to offensive movements, and to 
prevent the allies from establishing batteries to rake the lir^c 
of the canal from that side of the Garonne; whatever may 
have been the object Hill^ot possession of it and was so far 
victorious. He was ordered not to assail the second line 
seriously and he did not, for his whole loss scarcely exceeded 
eighty men and officers; his corps covered the pare and the 
communications, and it would have been folly to endangei 
them by a serious attack upon such strong works before the 
Mont Have was carried. 

From these undeniable facts, it is clear the French gained 
an advantage against Picton, and a marked success against 
the Spaniards; yet Beresford’s attack was so decisive jls to 
counterbalance these failures and even to put the defeated 
Spaniards in possession of the height they had originally con¬ 
tended for in vain. 

Choumara attributes Beresford’s success to Taupin’s errors 
and to a vast superiority of numbers on the side of the allies. 
‘Fifty-three thousand infantry, more than eight thousand 
cavalry, and a reserve of eighteen thousand men of all arms, 
opposed to twenty-five thousand French infantry, two thou¬ 
sand five hundred cavalry, and a reserve of seven thousand 
conscripts three thousand of which were unarmed.’ Such is 
the enormous disproportion assumed on the authority of gene¬ 
ral Vaudoncourt. The errors of Taupin may have been great, 
and his countrymen are the best judges of his demerit; but 
the numbers here assumed are most inaccurate. The iuip(U‘ial 
muster-rolls are not of a later date than December, 1813; 
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Kock'« official table of the organization of Soult’s 

Campaign army, published by a French military historian, 

of 1814. Kock, gives thirty-six thousand six hundred and 

thirty-five combatants on the 10th of March. Of these, in 
round numbers, twenty-eight thousand six hundred were 
infantry, two thousand seven hundred cavalry, and five thou¬ 
sand seven hundred were artillerymen, engineers, miners, sap¬ 
pers, gens-d^armes, and military workmen. Nothing is said 
of the reserve division of conscripts commanded by Travot ; 
but VaudonooRrt’s table of the same army on the 1st of 
April, adopted by Choumara, supplies the deficiency. The 
conscripts are there set down seven thousand two hundred and 
sixty-seven; and this cipher being added to Kock^s gives a 
total of forty-three thousand nine hundred fighting men. The 
loss in combats and marches froin;#he 10th of March to the 
Ist of April must be deducted; but on the other hand we find 
Soult informing the mihilter of war, on the 7tli of March; 
that three thousand soldiers dispersed by the battle of Orthos 
were still wandering behind the army-—the greatest part must 
have joined before the battle of Toulouse. There was also 
the regular garrison of that city, composed of the d6p6ts of 
Appendix 6 several regiments and the urban guards, all under 
Travot. Thus little less than fifty thousand men 
were at Soult’s disposal. 

Let twelve thousand be deducted for, 1°. the urban guard 
which was only employed to maintain the police of the town; 
2 °. the unarmed conscripts; 3®. the military workmen not 
brought into action; 4®. the detachments employed on the 
Hunks to^ communicate with Lafitte in the Arriege, and to 
reinforce Loverdo at Montauban; there will remain thirty- 
eight thousand fighting men of ttll arms. And with a very 
powerful artillery; for we find Soult after the action direct¬ 
ing seven licld-battcries of eight pieces each to attend the 
army; and the French writers mention, besides this field-train, 
1®. Fifteen pieces which were transferred during the battle 
from the exterior line of St. Cyprien to the northern and 
eastern fronts. 2 °, Four twenty-four pounders and several 
sixteen-pounders mounted on the walls of the city. 3®. The 
armaments of the bridge-heads, the works on Calvinct and 
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those at Sacariu and Cambou. Wherefore not less than 
eighty, or perhaps ninety, pieces of French artillery were 
engaged. 

An approximation to the strength of the French army being 
thus made it remains to show the number of the allies, which 
for the Anglo-Portuguese troops can be done exactly from 
Wellington’s morning states. On the 10th of April those 
states showed forty-three thousand seven hundred and forty- 
four British and Germans in line and twenty thousand seven 
Imndred and ninety-three Portuguese; in all, sixty-four thou¬ 
sand five hundred and thirty-seven soldiers and officers present 
under arms, exclusive of artillerymen. Of this number ncjwly 
ten thousand were cavalry, eleven hundred and eighty-eight 
being Portuguese. 

The Spanish auxiliaries, exclusive of Mina’s bands invcst iiig 
St. Jean Pied de Port, were 1®. Giron’s Audalusiaus und 
the third army under O’Donnel, JIfteen thousand. 2 ^. 'I'Ik'. 
Gallicians under Frey re, fourteen thousand. 3®. Thm* <hou- 
saud Gallicians under Morillo and as many more under Loiig.i; 
making with the Anglo-Portpguese a total of ninety thoiiHaud 
combutants with somewhat more than a hundred pieces of 
field-artillery. Of this force, O’Donnel’s troops were in the 
valley of the Bastan, Longa’s on the upper Ebro; one division 
of Freyre’s Gallicians was under Carlos D’Espana in front of 
Bayonne; one half of Morillo’s division was blockading Navar- 
rens, the other half, and the nine thousand Gallicians remaining 
under Frcyre, were in front of Toulouse. Of the Anglo- 
Portugucse, the first and fifth divisions and three unattached 
brigades of infantry with one brigade of cavalry were v» itli 
Ho])C at Bayonne; the seventh division was at Bordeaux; the 
household brigade of heavy cavalry was on the march from the 
Ebro, where it had passed the winter; the Portuguese hoj',".o- 
incn were partly employed on the communications in the 
reiir; partly near Agcn, where sir John Campbell with the 
fourth regiment had an engagement on the 11th with the 
celebrated partisan Florian. The second, third, 
fourth, sixth, and light divisions of infantry, and 
Le Cor’s Portuguese, called the unattached divi¬ 
sion, were with Wellington,; who had also Bock’s. Pon- 
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Bonby’s, Fane’s, Vivian’s, and lord E. Somerset’s brigades of 
cavalry. 

These troops on the morning of the 10th mustered under 
arms, in round numbers^ thirty-one thousand infantry, ot which 
four thousand three hundred were officers sergeants and drum-* 
mers, leaving twenty-six thousand and six hundred bayonets. 
Add twelve thousand Spaniards under Freyre and Morillo, 
and we have a total of fpri^-three thousand five hundred 
infantry: the cavalry amounted to seven thousand, and there 
were sixty-four pieces of artillery. Sence about fifty-two 
thousand of all ranks and arms were in line to fight thirty- 
eight thousand French with more than eighty pieces of artil¬ 
lery, some being of the largest calibre. 

But of the allies only twenty-four thousand men with fifty- 
two guns can be said to have been seriously engaged. Thirteen 
thousand sabres and bayonets with eighteen guns were on the 
left of the Qaronne under Sill: neither the light division nor 
Ponsonby’s heavy cavalry, nor Bock’s Germans were really 
engaged. Wherefore twelve thousand six hundred sabres and 
bayonets under Beresford, nineir thousand bayonets under 
Freyre, and two thousand five hundred under Picton really 
fought the battle. Thus the enormous disproportion assumed 
by the French writers disappears entirely; for if the allies 
had the advantage of numbers it was chiefly in cavalry, and 
horsemen were of little avail against the entrenched position 
and preponderating artillery of the French. 

Soult’s claim to the admiration of his countrymen is well- 
founded and r^uires no vain assumption to prop it up. 
Vast combinations, inexhaustible personal resources, a clear 
judgment, unshaken firmness and patience under difficulties, 
unwavering fidelity to his sovereign and his country, are 
what no man can justly deny him. In this celebrated 
rampaign of nine months, although counteracted by the 
treacherous hostility of many of his countrymen, he repaired 
and enlarged the works of five strong places and entrenched 
five great camps with such works as Marius himself would 
not have disdained; once he changed his line of operations 
and either attacking or defending delivered twenty-four battles 
and combats. Defeated in all, he fought the last as fiercely 
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ft9 the first) remaining uuconquered in mind^ and still intent 
npon renewing the struggle when peace came to put a stop 
to his prodigious efforts. Those efforts were fruitless because 
Suchet renounced him, because the people of the south were 
apathetic and fortune was adverse; because he was opposed 
to one of the greatest generals of the world at the head of 
unconquerable troops. For what Alexander’s Macedonians 
were at Arbela, Hannibal’s Africans at Caniuv, Ciesar’s 
Homans at Pharsalia, Napoleon’s guards at Austcriitz, such 
were Wellington’s British soldiers at this period. The same 
men who had fought at Yimiera and Talavera contended at 
Orthes and Toulouse; and six years of uninterrupted success 
had engrafted on their natural strength and fierceness a con¬ 
fidence which rendered them invincible. It is by this Boult’s 
firmness and the constancy of his army are to be valued; and 
the equality to which he reduced his great adversary at 
Toulouse is a proof of ability whicih a judicious friend would 
put forward rather than suppress. 

Was he not a great general, who being originally opposed 
on the Adour by nearly double his own nuiiibers,—such was 
the proportion after the detachments were withdrawn by 
the emperor in January—did yet by the aid of his fortresses, 
by his marches and combinations, compel his adversary to 
employ so many troops for blockades sieges and detached j>oHtH, 
that at Toulouse the latter was scarcely more numerous than 
tlie French? Was it nothing to have drawn Wellington from 
such a distance along the frontier, and force him at last, 
either to fight a battle under the most astonishing disadvan¬ 
tages or to retreat with dishonour: and this not because the 
English general had committed any fault, but by the force of 
combinations which embracing all the advantages offered by 
the country left him no oiition. 

That Soult made some mistakes is truc^ and perhaps the 
most important was that which the emperor warned him 
against, though too late, the leaving so many men in Bayonne. 
He did so he says, because the place could not hold out fifteen 
days without the entrenched camp, and the latter required 
men; yet the result proved Napoleon’s sagacity; for the allies 
made no attempt to try the strength of the camp, and on the 
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18th of March Wellington knew not tilie real force of the 
garrison. Up to that period Hope was inclined to hloclcade 
the place only; and from the difficulty of gathering the neces¬ 
sary stores and ammunition on the right bank of the Adour, 
the siege though resolved upon, was not even commenced on 
the Hth of April, when that bloody and most lamentable 
sally was made. Hence the dtadel could not even with a 
weaker garrison have been taken before the end of April; and 
Soult might have had Abba’s division of six thousand good 
troops in the battles of Orthes and Toulouse: had l^uchet 
joined him, his f-hny would have been numerous enough to 
bar Wellington’s progress altogether. Here let the sagacity 
of the English general be noticed; for from the first he was 
averse to entering France and pnly did so for a political 
object, under the promise of great reinforcements and in the 
expectation that he should be allowed to organize a Bourbon 
ai'iny: what could he have done if Soult had retained ibhe 
twenty thousand men drafted in January, or if Suchet had 
joinedi or the people had taken a^ms) 

How well Soult chose his ground at Toulouse, how confi. 
dcntly he trusted that his adversary would eventually j)ass 
the Garonne below and not above the city, with what fore- 
sig])t he constructed the bridge-head at Montauban, and pre¬ 
pared the difficulties Wellington had to encounter, have been 
already touched upon. But Ohoumara has assumed that the 
English general’s reason for relinquisliing the passage of the 
Garonne at Portet on the night of the 27th, was not the want 
of pontoons but the fear of being attacked during the opera¬ 
tion ; adducing ib proof Soult’s orders to assail the heads of 
his columns. Those orders are however dated the 31st, three 
days after the attempt of which Soult appears to have known 
nothing at the time: they were given in the supposition that 
Wellington wished to efieot a second passage at that point to 
aid Hill while descending the Arriege. And what reason has 
any man to suppose that the same general and troops who 
passed the Hive and defeated a like counter-attack near 
Bayonne, would be deterred by the fear of a battle faom 
attempting it on the Garonne? The passage of the Hive was 
clearly more dangerous, because the communication with the 
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wst of the army was more difficult, Soult’s disposable force 
larger, his counter-movements more easily hidden until tlie 
moment of execution. At Portet, the passage beiug designed 
for the night season would have been a surprise^ and the 
whole army, which was drawn close to that side, could liave 
been thrown over in three or four hours, with the cxoci)tion 
of the divisions destined to keep the French in chock ivt St. 
Cyprien. Soult’s orders did not embrace such an operation, 
they directed Clausel to fall upon the head of the troops auc 
crush them while in the disortler of a later passage, which was 
expected and watched for. 

Clausel having four divisions in hand was no doubt a 
formidable enemy, and Soxilt’s notion of doftii^^iiig the river 
by a counter-attack was exceljent in principle ; but to con¬ 
ceive is one thing, to execute is another. His orders were, as 
I have said, only issued the 31st, when Hill was across both 
the Garonne and the Arriege. Wellington’s design was not 
then to force a passage at Portet, but to menace that point 
and really attack St. Cyprien when Hill should have de¬ 
scended the Arriege. Nor did Soult himself mueh expect 
Clausel would have any opportunity to attack; for in liis 
letter to the minister of war he said, the position between tlic 
Arriege and the canal were all disadvantageous to the 
French, and his intention was to fight in Toulouse il the 
allies aj)proached from the south; yet he still believed HIlTs 
movement to be only a blind, and that Wellington woultl 
finally attempt the passage below Toulouse. 

Soult’s measures were profoundly reasoned but yet extremely 
simple. His first care on arriving at Toulouse was to secure 
the only bridge over the Garonne by completing the works of 
St. Cyprien, which he had begun while tlie army was still at 
Tarbes. He thus gained time, and as he felt sure the allies 
could not act in the Arriege district, he next directed his 
attention to the bridge-head of Montauban to secure a retreat 
behind the Tarn and the power of cstablisbing a fresli line of 
operations. Meanwhile, contrary to bis expectation Welliiig- 
ton did attempt to act on the Arriege, and the French general, 
turning of necessity in observation to that si<le, entrenched a 
pofition on the south; soon however he had proof that his 
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first notion was well-founded^ that his adversary after losing 
much time must at last pass below Toulouse j wherefore he 
proceeded with prodigious activity to fortify the Mont Bave 
as a field of battle on the northern and eastern fronts of the 
city. These works advanced so rapidly, while the wet weather 
by keeping the rivers flooded reduced Wellington to inactivity, 
that Soult became confident in their strength, and being 
influenced also by the news from Paris, relinquished his first 
design of opposing the passage of the Garonne and preserving 
the line of operations by Montauban. To hold Toulouse then 
became his great object, nor was he diverted from this by the 
accident which hefel Wellington's bridge at Grenade. Most 
writers, FrenG|ii and English, have blamed him for letting slip 
that opportunity ^of attacking Beresford. It is 
said Reille first informed him of the rupture of 
the bridge, and strongly advised him to attack 
the troops On the right bank; but Ohoumara has well defended 
him on that point; the distance was fifteen miles, the 
event uncertain, the works on the Mont Bave would have 
stood still, and the allies might perhaps have stormed St 
Cyprien. 

Wellington was under no alarm for Beresford, or rather 
for himself, as each day he passed the river in a boat and 
remained on that side. His force was not less 
Sate!"* twenty thousand, principally British; his 

April, position was on a gentle range, the flanks covered 
by the‘Ers and the Garonne; he had eighteen 
guns in batte^ on his front, which was likewise flanked by 
thirty other pieces placed on the left of the Garonne. Nor 
was he without retreat. He could cross the Ers, and Soult 
dared not have followed to any distance lest the river should 
subside and the rest of the army pass on his rear; unless, 
reverting to his original design of operating by Montauban, he 
lightly abandoned his now matured plan of defending Tou¬ 
louse. Wisely therefore he continued to strengthen his posi¬ 
tion round that city, his combinations bring all directed to 
force the allies to attack him between the Ers and the Mont 
Bave, where it seemed scarcely possible to succeed* Some 
French officers hold that he should have, endeavoured to crush 
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Hill, And seize the pare; but this was difficult; Hill had 
thirteen thousand men in order of battle upon a contracted 
space ready to break*the heads of the French columns as they 
emerged from St. Cyprien; the light division was at hand 
until mid-day on the 9th; ond when the Croix d’Orude bridge 
was taken it was impossible to have attacked Hill without 
losing the Mont Rave and the line of retreat. 

He has been also charged with this fault, that he did not 
entrench the Pugade. Choumara says that troops placed there 
would have been endang^ed without adequate advantage: 
this does not seem conclusive. The hill wtis under t])e shot 
of the main* height and might have been entrenched with 
works open to the rear; St. Pol’s brigade would thus have 
incurred no more danger than when placed there witliout 
entrenchments. Beresford could not have moved up the left 
bank of the Ers until these works were carried, and this would 
have cost men; it is therefore probable want of time caused 
Soult to neglect this advantage. He committed a graver 
error during the battle by falling upon Beresford with Tuupiu’s 
division only, when he could have employed D’Armagnac’s aiul 
Villatte’s likewise in that attack; he should have fallen on 
him also while in the deep country below, and before he bad 
formed his lines at the foot of the heights, VVImt hindered 
him? Picton was repulsed, Freyre defeated, the light division 
employed to protect the fugitives; and one of Maransin’s ]»ri- 
gades withdrawn from St. Cyprien had reinforced the victorious 
troops on the extreme left of the Calvinet platform. Bercs- 
ford’s column, entangled in the marshy ground, without 
artillery, and menaced both front and rear by cavalry, could 
not have resisted such an overwhelming mass: Wellington 
can scarcely escape criticism for i)lacing him in that pre¬ 
dicament. 

A commander is not indeed to refrain from high attempf s 
because of their perilous nature, the greatest have ever been 
the most daring; the English general could not remain ina itivo 
before Toulouse, and he was not to be deterred by danger or 
difficulty; twice be passed the broad and ra])id Garonne and 
worked his way to a crowning victory: this was hardihood, great¬ 
ness. But in Beresford’s particular attack he did not overstep the 
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rales of art, he hurtled against them; and that he was not 
damaged by the shock is owing to his good fortune the fierce* 
ness of his soldiers and the errors of his*adTersary. What if 
Beresford had been overthrown on the Ers 1 Wellington must 
have repassed the Oaronne, happy if rapidity he could reunite 
in time with HiU on the left Wk: Beresford’s failure would 
have been absolute ruin, and that alone refutes the French 
claim to a vietoiy. Was there no other mode of attack? That 
can hardly be said. Beresford passed the Lavaur road to 
assail the platform of St. Sypi^, and he was probably so 
ordered to avoid an attack in fiauf by the Lavaur road; and 
because the pletfisrm of Oalvinet on the side of the Ers river 
was more strongly entrenched than that of St. Sypiere. But 
for this gain it was too much to throw his column into the 
deep ground without guns; and separated from the rest of 
the army, seeing the cavalry, intended to maintain the con¬ 
nexion, were unable to act in that miry labyrinth of water¬ 
courses. If the Spanittirds were judged capable of carrying 
the strongest part of the Calviuet platform, Beresford’s fine 
Anglo-Portuguese divisions were surely equal to attacking 
this same platform on the immediate left of the Spaniards; 
and an advanced guard would have sufficed to protect the left 
flank. The assault would then have been made with unity, 
by a great mass, and on the most important point: for the 
conquest of St. Sypiere "^as but a step towards that of Cal- 
vinet, but the conquest of Calviuet would have rendered St 
Sypiere untenable. Tt is however to be observed that the 
Spaniards attacked too soon, and their dispersion exceeded all 
reasonable calculation: so panic-stricken they were as to draw 
from Wellington at the- time the bitter observation, that be 
bad seen many curious spectacles but never before saw ten 
thousand men running a race. 

Soult’s retreat from Toulouse, a model of order and regu¬ 
larity, was made imthe night, which proves the difficulty of his 
situation. Nevertheless it was not desperate; nor was it 
owing to his adversary’s generous forbearance that be passed 
unmolested under the allies* guns, as an English writer has erro¬ 
neously assumed; for those guus had no ammunition^ and that 
was one reason why Wellington, though eager to fidl upon him 
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the 11th could not do so. On the 12th Soult was gone, and 
his march coTered by the great canal could scarcely have been 
molested, because the nearest point occupied by the allies was 
more than a mile and a half distant; nor is it credible that 
Soult, as some other writers have imagined, ever designed to 
hold Toulouse to the last. It would have been an avowal of 
military insolvency to which his proposal, that Suchet should 
join him at Carcassone and retake the offensive, written on the 
night of the lltb, is quite opposed. Neither was it in the 
spirit of French warfare; the impetuous valour and suscepti¬ 
bility of that people are ill-suited for stem Numantian despair 
Place an attainable object of war before the French soldier 
and he will make supernatural efforts to gain it, but failing he 
becomes proportionately discouraged; let some new chance 
be opened, some fresb stimulus applied to his ardent sensitive 
temper, and he will rush forward again with lihboundcd 
energy, the fear of death nevmr ehecks him, he will attempt 
anything: but the unrelenting vigou#of the British infantry 
in resistance wears his fury out. It was so proved in the 
Peninsula, where the sudden deafening shout, rolling over a 
field of battle with a more full and terrible sound than that of 
any other nation, and always followed by the strong unwavering 
charge, startled and appalled those Frendh columns before 
whose fierce and vehement assault all other troops had given 
way. 

Napoleon’s system of war was admirably adapted to draw 
forth and augment the military excellence and to strengthen 
the weakness of the national character. His discipline, severe, 
but appealing to the feelings of hope and honour, wrought the 
quick temperament of the French soldiers to patience under 
hardships, and strong endurance under fire; he taught the 
generals to rely on their own talents, to look to the country 
wherein they made war for resources, and to dare everything 
even with the smallest numbers, that the impetuous valour ot 
France might have full play: hence the violence of their 
attacks. But he also taught them to combine all arms 
together, and to keep strong reserves that sudden disorders 
might he repaired and the discouraged troops have time to 
rally and recover their pristine spirit; certain that they would 
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then renew the bettle with the aame conBdenoe ae before. He 
tiius made his troops,- not invincible indeed, nature had put a 
bar to that in the character of the British soldier; yet so 
terrible and sure in war that the number and greatness of 
their exploits surpassed those of all other nations, the Bomans 
not excepted if regard be had to the shortness of the period, 
nor the Macedonians If the quality of their opponents be 
considered. ^ 

Look at th^r amaaing toils in the Peninsular war alone, 
which though ao great and important was but an, episode in 
their miUtary huHiory. ' M Spam targe armdes toiU t^Uvroe and 
small armies vnU be heatm,* was the saying of Henry IV of 
France, and it was not the light phrase of an indolent king, 
but the profound conclusion of a sagadous general. Vet 
Napoleon's enormous armies were so wonderfully organized 
that they^xisted and fought in Spain for six years, and with¬ 
out cessation; for to them winters and summers were alike; 
they endured incrediblH toils and privations, yet were not 
starved out, nor were their small armies beaten by the 
Spaniards. And for tiieir daring and resource a single tact 
recorded by Wellington will suffice. They captured more 
than one strong place in Spain without any provision of 
bullets save thos#Bred at them by their enemies, having 
trusted to that chance when they formed the siege! Before 
the British troops they fell; but how terrible was the struggle, 
how many defeats they recovered from, how many brave men 
they slew; what changes and interpositions of fortune occurred 
before they could be rolled back upon their own frontiers! 
And this is the glory of England, that her soldiers and hers 
only were capable of overthrowing them in equal battle. 1 
seek not to defraud the Portuguese of his well-earned fame, 
nor to deny the ^aniard the merit of his constancy; but what 
battle except Baylen did the Peninsulars win? What fortress 
did they take by siege? What place defend? Sir Arthur 
Wellesley twice delivered Portugal. Sir John Moore's march 
to Sahagun saved Andalusia and Lisboa from invasion at a 
criMeal moment. Sir Arthur's march to Talavera delivered 
Gallicia. Graham saved Cadiz.. Smith saved Tmrifa. Wel¬ 
lington recaptured Ciudad and Badajos, rescued Andalimia 
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from Soult, and Valencia from Sucbet^ the Anglo-Sicilian 
army preserved Alicant, and finally recovered Taragona and 
Barcelona under the influence of the northern operations, 
which at the same time reduced Fampeluna and St. Sebastian. 
England indeed could not alone have triumphed in the struggle, 
but for her share let this brief summary speak. 

She expended more than one hundred millions sterling on 
her own operatimis, she subsidised both Spain and Portugal, 
and with her supplies of clothing arms and ammunition 
maintained the armies of each even to the guerillas. From 
thirty up to seventy thousand British troops were employed 
by her; and while her naval squadrons harassed the French 
with descents upon the coas^, and supplied the Spaniards 
with arms and stores and money after every defeat, her land 
forces fought and won nineteen pitched battles and innumer¬ 
able combats, made or sustained ten sieges, took four great 
fortresses, twice expelled the Frendi from Portugal, preserved 
Alicant, Carthagena, Tarifa, Cadiz^ Lisbon; they killed 
wounded and took two hundred thousand enemies, and the 
bones of forty thousand British soldiers lie scattered on the 
plains and mountains of the Peninsula. For Portugal she 
re organized a native army and supplied officers who led it 
to victory; and to the whole Peninsula she gave a general 
whose like has seldom gone forth to conquer. And nil 
this and more was necessary - to redeem that laiul from 
France! 

Wellington’s campaigns furnish lessons for generals of all 
nations, but they must always be especial models for British 
commanders in future continental wars; because he modified 
and reconciled the great principles of art with the peculiar 
diMculties which attend generals controlled by politicians who 
prefer parliamentary intrigue to national interests. An 
English commander must not trust his fortune. He dare not 
risk much, however conscious he may be of personal resources, 
when one disaster will he his ruin at home; his meavSiires 
must be subordinate to this primary consideration. Welling¬ 
ton’s caution, springing from that source, bos led friends and 
foes alike into wrong conclusions as to his system of war; 
tbo French call it want of enterprise, timidity; the English 
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have denominated it the Fabian syatem. These are mere 
phraaea. His system was the same as that of all great 
generals. He held his army in hand, keeping it with un> 
mitigated labour always in a fit state to march or to fight» 
and acted indifferently as occasion offered on the oflensive or 
defensive, displaying in both a complete mastery of his art. 
Sometimes he was indebted to fortune, sometimes to his 
natural genius, always to his untiring industry, for he was 
emphatically a painstaking man. 

That he wjas less vast in his designs, less daring in execu¬ 
tion, neither so rapid ndr so original a commander as Napo¬ 
leon, must be admitted; and being later in the field of glory 
it is to be presumed he leam^ something of the art from 
that great^ of all masters. Tet something besides the 
difference of genius must be allowed for the difference of 
situation; Napoleon was never, even in his first campaign of 
Italy, s^ harassed by the French as Wellington was by the 
English Spanish and Portuguese governments: their systems 
of war were however alike in principle, their operations being 
only modified by their different political positions. Great 
bodily exertion, unceasing watchfulness, exact combinations 
to protect their flanks and communications without scattering 
their forces; these were common to both; in defence firm, 
cool, enduring, in attack fierce and obstinate; daring when 
daring was- politic, ’^et always operating by the flanks in 
preference to the front; in these things they were alike: in 
following up a victory the English general fell short of the 
French emperor. The battle of Wellington was the stroke of 
a batteSring-ram, down went the wall in ruins ; the battle of 
Napoleon was the sweU and dash of a mighty wave befcpre 
which the barrier yielded and the roaring flood poured 
onwards covering alL 

But there was nothing of timidity or natural want of enter¬ 
prise to be disoemed in the English general’s campaigns. 
Neither was he of the Fabian school He recommended that 
commando’s system to the Spaniards, he did not follow it 
himisSlf; his military policy more resembled that of Scipio 
Africanus. Fabius, dreeing Hannibal’s veterans, red with 
the blood of four consular armies, hovered on the mountain^ 
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refused battle, and to the unmatched skill and valour of the 
great Carthaginian opposed the almost inexhaustible military 
resources of Home. Wellington was never loath to fight 
when there was any equality of numbers; he landed in 
Portugal with only nine thousand men, with intent to attack 
Junot who had twenty-four thousand; at Borina he was the 
assailant; at Yimiera he was assailed, but he would have 
changed to the offensive during the battle if others hod not 
interfered. At Oporto he was again the daring and successful 
assailant; in the Talavera campaign he took the initiatory 
movements, although in the battle itself he sustained the 
shock. His campaign of 1810 in Portugal was entirely defen¬ 
sive, because the Portuguese army was young and untried; 
but his pursuit of Massena in 1611 was entirely aggressive 
although cautiously so, as well knowing that in mountain 
warfare those who attack labour at a disadvantage. The 
operations of the following campaign, including the battles 
of Fuentes Onoro and Albuera, the first siege of Badajos and 
the combat of Guinaldo, were of a mixed character; so was 
the campaign of Salamanca; but the campaign of Vitoria 
and that in the south of France were entirely and eminently 
offensive. 

Slight therefore is the resemblance to the Fabian warfare. 
And for the Englishman's hardiness and enterprise, bear wit¬ 
ness the passage of the Douro at Oporto, the capture of Ciudad 
Bodrigo, the storming of Badajos, the surprise ot the forts at 
Mirabete, the march to Vitoria, the passage ot the Bidassoa, 
the victory of the Nivelle, the passage of the Adour below 
Bayonne, the fight of Orthes, the crowning battle of Toulouse! 
To say that he committed faults is only to say that he made 
war; to deny him the qualities of a great commander is to 
rail against the clear mid-day sun for want of light. How 
few of his combinations failed. How many battles he fought, 
victorious in all I Iron hardihood of body, a quick and sure 
vision, a grasping mind, untiring power of thought, and the 
habit of laborious minute investigation and arrangement; all 
these qualities he possessed, and with them that most rare 
faculty of comii^ to prompt and sure conclusions on sudden 
emergencies. This is the certain mark of a master-spirit in 
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war; witkout it a oommaniier maybe distioguiabed, be maybe 
a great man, he cannot be a great captain: where troops 
nearly alike in arms and knowledge are opposed, the battle 
generally turns upon ihe decision of the moment 

At the Somosierrai) Ni^leon sent the Polish cavaliy suc¬ 
cessfully charging up the mountain when more studied ar¬ 
rangements with ten times that force might hare failed. 'At 
Talayer% if Jos^h had net yielded to the imprudent heat of 
Victor tiie fate of the allies would have been sealed. At the 
Coa, Montbrun's refhsal to charge with his cavaliy saved 
Cranford’s divisioi^ the loss of whidh would have gone far 
towards producing the evacnalaon of Portugal. At Busaco, 
Massena wolhd not suffer Key to attack the first day, and 
thus lost the only favoumble opportunity for assailing that 
formidable position. At Puentes Onoro, the same Massena 
suddenly suspended his attack when a powerful effort would 
probably have been dedsive. At Albuera, Soult’s column of 
attack, instead of pushing forward halted to fire from the first 
height they had gained on Beresford’s right, which saved that 
general from an early and total defeat; again at a later period 
of that battle the unpremeditated attack of the fusileers decided 
the contest. At Barosa with a wonderful promptitude Graham 
snatched the victory at tne moment wnen a terrible defeat 
seemed inevitable. At Sabugal, not even the astonishing 
fighting of the light division could have saved it, if Beynier 
had possessed this essential quality of a genial. At El 
Bodon, Harmont failed to seize the most favourable oppor¬ 
tunity which occurred during the whole war for crushing the 
allies. At Orthes, Soult let slip two opportunities of falling 
upon the allies with advantage, and at Toulouse he failed to 
crush Beresford. 

, At Vimiera, Wellington was debarred by Burrard from 
gmng a signal illustration of this intuitive generalship; but 
at Busaco and the heights of San Ohristoval, near Salamanca, 
he sufierod Massena and Marmont to commit glaring faults 
unpunished. On the other hand he has furnished many 
examples of that successful improvisation in which Napoleon 
seems to have surpassed all mankind. His sudden retreat 
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from Oropesa across the Tagus by the brulgc of Arzobispo ; 
his passage of the ©ouro in 1809, his halt at Guinaldo in the 
free of Marmont’s overwhelming numbers; the battle of Sala¬ 
manca, his sudden rush with the third division to seize the 
hill of Aiinez at Vitoria, his counter-stroke Avith the sixth 
division at Sauroren; his battle of the 30th two days after¬ 
wards; his sudden passage of the Gave below Orthes. Add 
to these his wonderful battle of Assye, and the proofs are 
complete that ho possesses in an eminent degree that intuitive 
perception which distinguishes the greatest generals. 

Fortune however always asserts her supremacy in war, and 
often from a slight mistake such disastrous consequences flow, 
that in every age and every nation the uncertainty of arms 
has bijen proverbial. Napoleon’s march upon Madrid in 1808 
before he knew the exact situation of the British army is an 
example. By that march he Idht his flank to his enemy, sir 
John Moore seized the advantage, and though the French 
emperor repaired the error for the moment by his astonishing 
march from Madrid to Astorga, the fate of the Peninsula was 
then decided If he had not been forced to turn again.st 
Moore, Lisbon would have fallen,. Portugal could not have 
been organized for resistance, and the jealousy of the Spaniards 
would never have suffered Wellington to establish a solid base 
at Cadiz: that general’s after-successes would then have been 
with the things that are unborn. It was not so ordained, 
Wellington was victorious, the groat conqueror was over¬ 
thrown, England stood the most triumphant nation of the 
world. But with an enormous debt, a dissatisfied people, 
gaining peace without tranquillity, greatness without intrinsic 
strength, the present time uneasy, the future dark and threat¬ 
ening. Yet she rejoices in the glory of her arms 1 And it is 
a stirring sound! War is the condition of this world. From 
man to the smallest insect all are at strife, and the glory 
of arms, which cannot be obtained without the exercise 
of honour, fortitude, c<uirage, obedience, modesty, and temper¬ 
ance, excites the brave man’s patriotism and is a clmsteniug 
corrective for the rich man’s pride. It is yet no security for 
power. Napoleon, the greatest man of whom history makes 
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mention—^Napoleon, the most wonderful commander, the most 
sagacious politician, the most profound statesman, lost by 
arms, Poland, Germany, Italy, Portugal, Spun, and France. 
Fortune, that name for the unknown combinations^ of infinite 
power, was wanting to lum, and without her aid the designs 
of man are as bubbles on a troubled ocean. 
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A REFERENCE to my text will bIiow, that I diaputed the correct¬ 
ness of general Vandoncourt’s return of the French iiuniherH at 
the battle of Toulouse, as set down by the engineer Ohoumara 
in his elaborate and able, account of that action. I had no 
authentic documents, but &om a comparison of statements in 
several French authors and deductions from the authentic num¬ 
bers of a previous period, allowing for losses during the inter¬ 
mediate operations, I obtained what I thought a nearer approxi¬ 
mation to accuracy than general *Vandoncourt. Since this 
edition went to press, an authentic document has been placed in 
my hands, which proves that X did very nearly indeed attain the 
true figures in my approximate calculation. This document, viz., 
a return of the French troops disposable before the battle, of 
those actually engaged, and of the loss sustamed, was, when the 
French army evacuated Toulouse, left .by marshal Soult’s secre¬ 
tary in the house of Monsieur Courtois, a banker of Toulouse, 
who allowed Bohert J. Graves, M.D., F.B.S., the eminent Dublin 
physician, to copy it, but with an injunction not to make it public 
for a certain number of years. If; 

The time having elapsed, Dr. Graves has placed it at my 
disposal, and I give it below in juxtaposition with the numbers 
attained by myself. 


In (he Document. 

In the History. 

Force arant la bataille ...54,000 

Desquelles il y avaient aux 


hOpitaux . 5,000 


Bet»te Boue Mar. Soult ... 49,000 .. 

Desquelles ils etaient i 

i.SO.OOOdifiposable 

Actnelleinent engagdes, \ 39,166 . 

Officers 1427, Boldats J 

Chevaux de oavalerie 2699 

j .8.s,ooo hgliting men 

Do. do triidns. 3937 


Vertealabataille... 

,.3,000 killed and 
Wounded 

Blesses 1 179offioler8 
messes ^ ^ 
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NOTE. 


This statement requires explanation. The French not unfre- 
qucntly put down all their loss as ttt4s, and it must haire been so 
here; because the blesses eyidently bear no proportion to the 
killed, if iufy be taken litetally. But taking bless^ to mean 
the wounded left to th^ generosity of the Tictors in the 
abandoned city, the amotmt tallies most accurately with the 
number of 1600 which lord Wdlington says, in his despatch, he 
found in the hospitals when he entered Toulouse, because some 
must have died in the interim. 

M'. Kawm, 1850. 
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No. \,~-Extract from the official staie of the allied armyy com¬ 
manded by lieutenant-general sir John Mm'ray, at the Col de 
BalagueVy 11 th June, 1813. JCxcht^ve of officers, sergeants, 
and drummers. 


Present 1 

tt for duty. 

Sick. 

CominaDd. 

Ilortei. 

MuleR. 

Total men. 

British and German cavalry., 

739 

12 

6 

733 

»• 

767 

British, Portuguese and Sici¬ 







lian artillery.. 

. 788 

8 

199 

362 

604 

990 

Britiah engineers and staff 






corps . 

78 

A 

86 

n 

•9 

1)9 

British and German inftmtry 

7,226 

830 

637 

• 3 

*1 

8,(i93 

Wliittingham’s infiantry 

4,370 

503 

31(1 


9 > 

5.1 K9 

Slelllon Infantry 

985 

121 

272 

l» 

»l 

1,378 

General Total .. 

14,181 

1479 



604 

17,126 


No. 2.— Mxt/ract from the original weelely state of the Anglo- 
Sicilian force, commanded ^ licutettani-general sir William 
Clinton, Head-guarters, Taragona,. 2ihth Segftember, 1813. 
Exclusive of bffic&rs, sergeants, and drummers. 

Ffatant Al for dntf. Sick. Commaiid. Hortes Mulct. Total niea 


Cavalry . 663 61 215 875 40 939 

Artlllecy, engineers, and staff 

corps. 997 67 58 507 896 1,122 

Infantry . 9,124 1390 1019 115 429 11,.’>33 

General Total 10,794 1518 1292 1497 1465 13,594 


No. 3 .—Extract from the original state of the Mallm'quina divi¬ 
sion {Whitting ham* s). Taragona, Ibth of December, 1813. 

Under anui Sick. Couimaud. Hones. Mulct. Total mao 
4014 400 627 110 21 5041 


Infantry 
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No, 4—JSJr^rac?^ Jhm the original state cf the first army com<- 
manded by the camm-marshal, Don Francisco Copons et ita/ifia. 
Head-quarters, Vioh, 1st August, 1813. 

Utid(Hr amn. Sick. Comtaand. HorseB, Mules. TiKal men. 
Infantry diapoMble .. .. 1635 2207 6»6 » 12.961 

InOardona.1«182 116 898 „ m 1,695 

Seod^Urgd .. ' 884 173 144 .. 1,300 

Artai«y,Jbo... 877 7 6 9 6 ^ >.076 

Grand Total .. 18^8 1889 9898 692 „ 18,036 


No. 5 .—Fxtraeifivm the original state qf the second army com¬ 
manded by the camp-marshal, Don Francisco Xavier Elio. 
Vinaros, VHh S^tmher, 1813. 

Present vndn anna. Siok. Command. . Totelmen. Horses. 

Total of all arms .. .. 26336 8181 7464 37,470 4078 

Note .—^This state indudes Tilla Oampa’s, Sarsfield’s, Dtiran's, the 
Empecdnado’s, and Boche’s diTidon^, beddes the troops immediately 
under Blio himselt 


No. IL 


No. 1 .—Force cf the Anglo-Portuguese army under the marquis 
of Wellington's command. Extracted from the original morn¬ 
ing state jbt the of July, 1813. 


OiSoers. Total. 


Britiah and German eavalry 
preecnt under arma. . 

BemavtkftCo Bank ft Ale. 

Men. 

Horses. 

} 916 

5,634 

6,750 

6834 

Ditto infantry .. 

.. 4665 

29,926 

34.561 

«9 

Portuguese caralry » .. 
Ditto Inillantry .. ., 

.. 251 

1,241 

1,492 

1178 

,. 2894 

20,565 

23,4.59 

99 

Grand Total, oadudve of aiok 'i 'ibg. 

, and abaent on command .. j 

57,566 

66,282 

7012 { 


Infantiy 
and oavairj. 


The artillerymen, &o. were about 4000. 


No. 2.— AngVo-Portuguese force. Extracted from the original 
morning stale, Xbth of October, 1813. 


Offlcers, 
Seigeants, &e. 

Bank and file. 

Total. 

British and German oaraliy ar 4 



infantry.. .. .. . nde'i 

sj.m 

48,109 

Portuguese ditto. 4,253 

21,274 

26,627 

Grand Total, exclusivo of sick,! lAtij 
abaent on command, &c. &c. / 

58,524 

68,636 

The artillerymen and drivers about 

.. 4,000 


Total 

.. 72.686 
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No. ^*'—A‘iifflO‘JPortugviese force, Extracted from the original 
morning state, M Nocemher, 1813. 


British and German cavalry and 

infantry. 

Portuguese ditto. 

Officerp, 
Sergeants, &c. 

5350 

2990 

Rank and tilp. 

39.687 

22,237 

45,043 

25,227 

Grand Total, exclusive of sick, 
absent on command, &c. .. 

1 8346 

61,924 

70.270 

The artillerymen, fcc. &c,, about 

.. 4,00(1 



Total 

.. 74,270 


No. 4 .—Sir Rowland Hill’s Jbrce at the battle of St. Phrre 
Extracted from the original morning state, X^th Jjecemher, 

1813. ^ 

Officeri, * 

Serseanti, Ac.* Rank and file. Total. 

{St™;; ;; ;;' 

Le Cor’a Portuguese divlbiun. &07 4,163 4,G7() 

Total under anns, ezclosive of artillerymen 1586 ) 1,8G5 i 3,45 • 


No. 6 .—AngJxhPortuguese force. Extracted from the original 
morning state, \%th Fehruarg, 1814. 

Offleera, 

SergeBnla.fte. Rank ft file. Total. Cavalry. 
British and German oavalry .. ]093 7,313 8,408 > qo(.c. 

Portuguese cavalry .. ..280 1,210 1,490> ’ 

, Infantry 

British and German infantry 4853 29,724 34,.567 \ 

Portuguese In&ntry .. 2828 18,911 21,739/ 

General Total, present under arms .. 66,204 

ArtULrymen, &c., about. 4,000 


No. fi.-^Anglo~Portuguese force. Extracted from the original 
morning state, lO^A Ajyril, 1814. 

Officer!, 

8ergeBUts,ftc« Eanltft file, TottiL 

British and German cavalry .. , 1159 7,640 8,799 1 nna? 

Portuguese cavalry .. .. 230 958 1,188/ 

liiliiiilrf. 

British and German infantry .. 4940 29,999 ,34,94rn 

Portuguese Infantry .. .. 2622 16,983 i‘t,r.o.5/ 

General Total, present under arms .. C4,.5.37 

The artillerymen, &c., about .. .. 4,000 
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No, Actual itrength of the infmtry divimm engaged in the 
battle of Toulouse. Mxtracted^(m me original morning staU. 
loth April, 1814. 


IiirMiiiry. preient ttii«Ier 

Second divid on, British.. 715 

Bitto Portuguese 295 

Third division, Btitm, 5^ 

Ditto Foriugoese 226 

Fourth division, British.. 691 

Ditto Portuguese ' 33d 

Stath division, British.. . ^ 658 

Ditto Portuguese ^ 246 

Light division, British.. 818 

Ditto Portuguese 281 

LeCor’s Portuguese/uvision 455 


4343 


!. end Sir. Thtsl. 


4.1231 
1,867; 

6940 


8.7417 


Grand Total, 

1,1B»5 

v)rJ 

infantry, fifllcei’s 

' 8,0267 
1,686 3 

5388 

and soldiers, pre¬ 
sent under arms. 

35381 
1,644 J 

5681 

30,963 

2.469 
1,240 f 

^ 4318 


8,607 

3963 


26,620 




Note.—^Tfaero k no sepainfe state for the cavalry on the 10th of April, 
out oii^tpb 15th of Ma^ 18t4, they stot^ as follows 


Cavalry, preaent under arms. 

Officen, 
Sergeants, &e. 

Rank 

Slid Hie* " 

Bock’s brigade of Oemuuu * •* «. 

PotiHonby’s brigade of British . • «, 

112 

C 941 


I 8 S 

1221 

Total cavalry, 

Fane’s brigade of British ,, ,, 

240 

1600 

■ present under arms 

Vivian’s brigade Of British 

128 

960 

6954 

Lord Edw. Somerset’s brigado of British 

214 

1691 , 



Total of AnglO’Portuguese cavalry and infantry, present under arms 37,917 
Add the Spaniards under Freyre and Morllio, together said to be 14,uoo 

81,917 

ArtiU' rymen, &e« 1500 

Grand Total 53,417 


Note .—^Ky authority for the number of guns employed during this 
campaign are copies of the returns given to me by sir Alexander Dickson, 
who commanded that arm. The number of artilleiymen is not borne on 
the morning states; but in the original weekly state of the 15th of May, 
1814, I find the artillerymen, engineers, drivers, and waggon-tiain, 
amounted to four thousand eight hundred and twenty-one, with five 
thousand and thirty horses and mules. This maybe taken as the average 
strength during the campaign; and as more than half were with sir John 
llupe and some with lord Dalhousio, the number at the battle of 
Toulouse could not have exceeded fifteen hundred, making a total of all 
ranks and amis of hfty-three thousand combatants, 
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No. III. 


No. state of tlie French a^'mies under Soult and 

Suchet. Eatiractedfrom the Imperial Mmter-ndls, July, 18lJi 
The armies of the north, centre and south helm hy an imperial 
decr^ re-organized in one hod/y, tahing the tiile qf the army of 
l^ain. 


Anny of Spain 
ALTagnn 
Catalonia. 

Cteneral Total.. 


PrpAent t&nder iirn\»* 

DeUclted. 

Hospitals. 

Totftl. ^ 

Men. 

Hones. 

Hen. 

norsea. 


Men 

lIorHe,. 

97,983 

12,676 

2110 

392 

14,074 

H4,1C7 

13,028 

32,362 

4,919 

2621 

561 

3,201 

39,181 

5.470 

25,910 

1,669 

168 


1,379 

27,4^7 

1,744 

166,256 

19,464 

6899 

943 

18,654 

180,608 

20,242 


Total 

Mcp. Horact. 
107,843 11,27a, 

38,813 

26,283 2,497 

172,939 20,074 

Note .—^The garrison of San Sebastian though oaptive is borne on this 
state. 

11ns is the last general state of the French army in my possossiun, but 
the two following notes were inserted in the Imperial Bolls 

' Army of Spain, 16th Novemher, 1S13.—102 battalions. 74 squadrons, without gar* 
riwns. 74,152 men present under arms. 100,212 offectiTes. 17,206 horses. 

18,230 Hospital. ^ 

8,555 Troop horaes. 

1,609 Ofheers’horses. 

6,364 Horses of draft, j 

' Army of Spain, 1st December.—^ battalions. 74 squadrons. 17,969 horses.* 


No. 2 .—\Uh ofBeptember, 1813. 


Army of Spain . 
Aragon . 
Catalonia. 


Men. 

81,351 

32,476 

24,026 


IlorM’i. 

11,159 

4,447 

1,670 


iUeo, 

4004 

2721 

120 


Hones. 

1438 


Men. 

22,468 

3,616 

2.137 


General lotal.. 137.653 17,276 6845 1768 28,241 


No. ^.—’Detailed state of the army qf Spam, July, 1813, when 

Soult tooTe the command. 

Bffertive and* 

Right iring.—Lieutenant-general Beille. non-cITecdve. 

Hen. Hones. Men. Totnl 


First division, Foy, 9 battalions .. 5,922 
Seventh ditto, Maucune, 7 ditto . 4,166 
Ninth ditto. La Mattiniere, 11 ditto 7,127 
Centre.—Drouet, Count D’Erlon. 
Second division,D’Armagnac,8 batt. 6,961 
Third ditto, Abbe, 9 ditto 8,030 

Sixth ditto, Daricau, 8 ditto .'>,966 

Left wing.—Lieat.-general Clauscl. 
Fourth division, Conroux, 9 battals. 7,0.'»C 
Fifth ditto, Vandennaesen, 7 ditto 4.181 
Eighth ditto, Taupin, 10 ditto 5,981 
Reserva.—General Villatte. 

French .. .. 14,959 


1891 Present under arms, f 67841 

not 17,235 

450 < 5(570 Vil, 3 (jC 

151 J 

horneft. tSOOOj 

116 ') 

f 85 H 0 '| 

285 \ 20,957 

624 < 8728 ^ 23,93 

223 j men. 

horses. 1 . 0627 J 

1.50 "I 

f 7 m'i 

141 ^ 17.218 

432 < 5201 y 20,266 

141 J men. 

liorse.*). (. 758 “ J 

2091 

17,929 


Foreign .. .. 4 battalions of the Rhine, strength not given. 

4 ditto Italians, general St. Pol, ditto 
4 ditto Spaniards, general Casabiaiica, ditto. 
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Cavali 7 .—PieR* Soult. H«a. Hohm. 


M«o. Total. 


22 squadrons .. .. 472S i416t Present under arms. /5098\ 
Ditto.~Trielbard . 2358 2275/7081 men. 6691 horses. 12523/ 


Total according to the orgaaiimtlon, bot\ 
exclusive of the foreign Mttaliom.. f 


91,066 


Hea voder armi. 

Troops not In the organlsatlDn ' .. .. 14,938 

Generals f Garrison of St. Sebastian, 1st July \ . 

Rey I forming part of this number,. j 
Casaan.—Ditto of Pampeluna, lit July ... 2,951 

Lameth.—Ditto of Saatona. 1st May.. .. 1,465 

Second reserve, not in the aWe .. .. 5,595 


16,946 

1,086 

l,]31 

1,674 

6,105 


Effective and vov.effeetiTe. 
Men. Bones. Men. Hcnee. 

OdhenlTotal.. 97,988 12,676. Present under arms.. 114,167 18,028 


No. 4t.^Detailed state tftke amv of Spain, of Septmher, 

1813. 


fPoy 

Right vfdng 4 Mauonne.. 

(.Menne .. 
D’Armagnao 


Centre 

Left wing .. ^ 
Roservo 


Abb6 
Maranxln 
Conrouz . 
Rogoct . 
[Taupin 
Villatte . 


the garrison of Bayonne 


Men. 



Effactire end 
non-effectiTC. 

50021 

1 



4166 

y 14375 present under armfie 


6707 J 

1 


Men. 

4a-331 




5903 

. 16,098 

ditto 

45.752 

4842 J 




47361 




5982 
5071J 
82561 

. 15,789 

ditto 


The Italian brigade, about 

10,424 

»2168 

2000 ordered to Milan. 




Men. 

Honee. 

Cavalry .—Pierre SouH 

4456 

4617 V 

Ditto Trielhard 


2583 

Gensd»annes{SJJ^4^ 

1210 

247 ■ 

» 

Parc 

■ • V « • 

895 

m\ 

Engineers 

ft • e 

504 

127/ 

r Pampeluna 


191 \ 


San Sebastian. 

2365 prisoners of war 


Santona 

1633 


Oarrhont. 

Bayonne 

4681 

137 


St. Jean Fled do Fort 

1766 



Mavarrena 

842 



^Cistie of Lourdes 

107 



TotaL 

Men. 

8,335 

1,399 


15,164 


81,064 

Deduct garrison of San Sebastian. 2,3GG 


Total, present undor arms.. . 78,698 
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No, IV. 

OvdcTs for file severed divisione of the allied o/niny for the attaclc 
of the eneimf 8 foHiJied position in front of Toultmse for to- 
mort'ow, ist Aprils 1814. JPuiblished m the United Service 
Journali October, 1838. 

(Rttinet,) 

* St. Jor^y 9ih Aprily 1814. 

^ ‘ The front attack of the third division is to extend from the 
river Garonne to the great road which leads from the village of 
La Lande to Toulouse (the road from Montauhan) inclusive of 
that road. 

‘ The light division will be immediately on the left of the third 
division, and it will extend its front of attack from the great road 
above-mentioned until it connects its left flank with the right of 
the Spanish troops. 

‘The operations of these two divisiohf are meant, however, 
more as diversions than as real attacks; it not being expcct<’,d 
that they will be able to ^rce any of the passes of the ctimil 
^Yhich covers I’oulouse. The line of the canal is to be threatened 
chiefly at the bridges and at the locks or any other i>omts where 
the form of the ground, or other circumstancewmost favour the 
advauce of the troops. A considerable part both of the third 
and of the light divisions must be kept in reserve.* 


No. V. 

Nbie.—The analysis of the allied army on the 10th of April, 
given in Appendix II., sections 6 and 7, has been very carefully 
made and faithfully set down; but as the real number of the 
allies has lately become a point of dispute between French and 
English writers, I here give the moming )State of the whole 
army, accurately printed from the original document delivered 
by the adjutant-general to lord Wellington on the morning of 
the 10th of April, 1814, The reader will thus be enabledv 
with the help of my text, to trace each division in its course and 
ascertain its true numbers. 
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MOMING STATE OF THE FORCES IE THE PENINSULA, UNDER THE COMMAND 

Head Quarters^ St. Joty, 


l>ate of lost State recelred. | 

I 

DIVISIONS. 



officers. 

i 

1 

i 

1 

>•! 


t 

SERG SANTS. 


TEUM. 

DRUM- 


£ 

i 

a 

1 

^ <* 

1 

0 

C 

1 

1 

l.i 

& 

$' 

e 

1 

U 

|« 

lie 

S 

io 

[ ^ 

V 

:l 

i ^ 
1 S 

1 

c 

3j 

g 

a, 

Sick. 

' 

to 

c 

** 

1 

Eh 

1 

Sick. 

1 

9 

U 

J 

i 

1 

fi 

S 

0 

0 

Ui 

S 

48 

1 

0 

i 

§ 

1 

• 

Q} 

m 


BRITISH. 


















7th Apr. 

t^avalr; 

1 

18 

17 

106 

189 

25 

94 

1 

25 

581 

9 

17 

68 

1 

682 

|08 

•• 

8 

„ Dp. 

1st Dn. InftttUiy 

S 

16 

6 

61 

63 

56 

48 1 


m 

13 

40 

38 

4 

528 

142 

4 

3 

9th Do. 

Snd .. 

8 

8 

» 

48 

123 

29 

41 ' 

•• 

320 

5 

89 

68 

18 

500 

143 

1 

23 

II Do* 

9rd .. 

9 

8 

10 

0 

3H 

69 

30 

32 , 


231 

3 

82 

47 

5 I3GH 

114 

1 4 

20 

6th Do. 

4th 

• i 

3 

9 

42 

86 

27 

# 

• 

232 

3 

76 

56 

4 

371 

102 

\ 

15 

7th Do. 

8th II. • • 

1 

8 

6 

35 

82 

39 

38 


245 

28 

63 

30 

10 l37fi 

99 

le 

10 

6th Do. 

fith •« 

e • 

4 

9 

41 

102 

41 

25 

.. 

236 

4 

59 

4f 

1 

341 

101 

1 

19 

Mb Do. 

7th ,« .. 

1 


6 

86 

71 

31 

31 


167 

6 

62 

42 

16 1312 

1 

92 

2 

8 

9th Do, 

Lt. 

8 

2 

4 

24 

68 

13 

19 


182 

2 

39 

21 

1 

24^ 

66 

j 

8 

7th Do. 

Ld. Aylmer’s Bde^ 

*« 

6 

•7 

37 

74 

19 

26 

• » 

188 

7 

7 

8 


210 

72 

1 

4 


TOTAL ' 

h'' 









1 

1 


' 







PORTUGUESE. 










1 








TthApr. 

Cavalry.. 

8 

4 

4 

17 

39 

15 

41 

4 

64 

2 

■ t 

28 


94 

1 40 


■ ft 

9th Do. 

2nd Dn. Infantry 


2 

2' 

16 

16 

28 

10 

., 

122 

, , 

19 

32 

% ft 

173 

39 

,, 

1 

.. Do. 

3rd 

2 

• 1 

2 

9 

17 

23 

14 


101 

5 

20 

39 

* 9 

165 

58 

2 

5 

fith Do. 

4th .» .. 

1 

1 

1 

10 

12 

24 

51 

1 

103 

• 4 

27 

23 

ft ft 

153 

36 


6 

7th Do. 

8th ». .. 

1 

2 

8 

13 

12 

22 

49 

, , 

105 

3 

25 

18 

• * 

151 

34 

1 

3 

6th Do. 

6th 

1 

2 

3 

12 

13 

16 

47 

,, 

119 

8 

12 

20 

■ • 

154 

33 

1 

5 

6th Do. 

7th 

8 

3 

4 

17 

18 

27 

43 

, , 

no 

4 

12 

23 

• • 

149 

33 


3 

9th Do. 

Lt. 

t t 

2 

3 

13 

11 

26 

29 


101 

3 

6 

27 


1137 

51 

.3 

2 

7th Do. 

Unattached Dvn. 

3 

4 

7 

25 

22' 

51 

80 

• • 

197 

7 

47 

26 

i 

278 

67 

3 

6 

6th Do. 

tst Brigade 

1 

1 

6 

9 

12 

27 

16 

• • 

137 

1 

10 

20 

• 1 

lice 

64 

• • 

2 

M Do. 

10th 

•• 

4 

4 

18 

14 

23 

38 

1 

124 

T 

7 

IS 

• ( 

'l53 

81 

1 i 

t 


Total Portugaese 


1 

1 





1 

1 

1 






1 





Total Biitish .. 


i 

1 






1 











' Grand Total .. 

1 


1 

1 

i 

1 

1 





1 

j 

1 


1 



1 

[ 





3 Hen deierted 2nd Line Bn, K.6.L. The Men transferred are InvaUds sent home, 
1 Bo. j. 1st Lino Bo« 

I Do. 47th Foot , 

1 Do 4th Do. 





Command. 


OF HIS EXCRLLENCY FIELD MARSHAL THE MARQUIS OF WELLINGTON, K.G. 
loth April, J814. 


PETERS on I nivtf Awn PITH. 
MEBS. 


HORSES. 


ALTERATIONS. 




Ifofe.-^fhe Jigurcs bdouging to the grand total are wanting in the origmaL 
















































COUTROVEESIAL PIECES. 




TO HER GRACE THE DUCHESS OP ABRANTES. 

Septmher 11,1833. 

Madam, —In the eighth volume of your Memaires 1 find 
the following passages . 

^Toutefois, pourquoi done m’^tonner de la conduite des 
Portugaisl N*ai-je pas vu ici, en Francet un des freres 
d’armes de Junot souffrir qu*on imprimAt, dans un ouvrage 
traduit de TAnglais, des choses revoltantes de fausset6 sur lui 

et sur le mar^chal Heyl. Cet ouvrage, fait par un 

colonel Napier, et qui a trouv6 grace devant le ministbre de 
la guerre, parcequ'il dit du bieu du ministre, m’a donn6 
d moi, it moi, la veme de Jwaot, comme renfennant des docu¬ 
ments cmi^miiques. J*ai du y lire une ind^cente attaque 
centre la vie priv^e d*un homme dont on ne pouvmt dire 
aucun mal comme militaire dans cette admirable affaire de la 
Convention de Cintra, puisque les Anglais out fait passer d 
une commission militaire ceux qui I’avaient sign4e pour 
I’Angleterre; et les beaux vers de Childe Harold suffisent 
seuls 4 la gloire de Junot, quand ^original de cette convention 
ne serait pas Ik pour la prouver. Heureusement que je le 
possede, moi, cet original, et m^me dans Ics deux langues. H 
n’est pas dans M. Napier;*- 

It is not permitted to a man to discover ill-humoiur at the 
expr^sions of a lady; yet when those expressions are dis¬ 
honouring to him, and reputation and wit joined to beauty 
give them a wide circulation, it would indicate insensibility to 
leave them unnoticed. 

To judge of the talents of a general by his conduct in the 
field has always been the undisputed right of every military 
writer. I will not therefore enter upon that subject, because 
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I aiu persuaded that your grace could not mean to apply the 
words * Truing fdUdiooda' to a simple judgment of the mili« 
tary genius of the duke of Abrantes. Indeed you intimate 
that the oifensm passages are those directed against his 
jirivate life, wdOonyention of Ointra. ^ I think, 
however, your grace has not perused my work with much 
attention, or you would freely have fail^ to perceive that 
I have given the Convention of CSntra at length in the 
Appendix. ; ^ 

But in truth 1 have only allu^ to general Junot*s private 
qualities when they bore directly upon his government of 
Portugal, and with a fresh reference to my work you will find 
1 liave affirmed nothing of my own knowledge. The character 
of the late duke of Abrantes, given by me, is that ascribed to 
him by the emperor Napoleon, (see Lclb Coses,) and the 
autliority of that great man is expressly quoted. It is against 
Napuleqn therefore, and not against me, who but repeat his 
un9ontradicted Observations, tliat your resentment should be 
directed. ‘ 

If your grace should deign to dispose of any further thought 
upoD me or my work, I would venture to suggest a perusal 
of the Portuguese, and English, and Spani^, and German 
histories of thd invasion of Portugfd; or even a slight examin> 
ation of only a small part of the innumerable, some of them 
very celebrated periodicals which treat of that event. You 
will be then convinced, that so far from having wantonly 
assailed the character of general Junot I have made no slight 
effort to stem the torrent of abuse with which he has been 
unjustly overwhelmed; and believe me, madam, that the 
estimation in which an eminent man will be held by the 
world is more surely to be found in the literature of different 
countries than in the fond recollections of bis own family. I 
admired general dunot’s daring character, and having enough 
of the soldier in me to like a brave enemy, I have, wherever 
the truth of history would permit, expressed that feeling 
towards him mid towdk'ds other French generals whose 
characters and whose acts have been alike maligned by party 
writers in this country: such indeed has been my regard for 
justice on this point, that I have thereby incurred the charge 
of writing with a French rather than a national biius^ as your 
grace will discover by referring to, my lord Mahon’s * Hjatory 
of the War of the Succession;’ in whiph his lordship has done 
me the honour to observe that I have written ^ fait ike he^ 
Fuenou aoGourU yet published of the Peninsula War.* 

For my own part I still tmnk that to refrain inm 'vul|[ar 
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i^use of a gallant enemy will not be deemed im-English, 
although lord Mahon considers it wholly French; but his 
lordship’s observation incontestibly proves that I have dis¬ 
covered no undue eagerness to malign any of the French 
generals. And with respect to the duke of Abrantes, 1 could 
show that all the offensive passage&^in my work rest upon the 
published authority of his own countrymen, especially the 
em.peror Napoleon; .and that they are milder in expression 
than those authorities would have warranted. It is however 
so natural and so amiable in a lady to defend the reputation 
of her deceased husband, that rather than appear to detract in 
any manner from the grace of such a proceeding 1 choose to 
be silent under the unmitigated severity of your observa¬ 
tions. 

Not so with respect to that part of your remarks which 
relate to marshal Ney. After carefully re-examining every 
sentence I have written, 1 am quite unable to discover the 
slightest grounds for your grace’s accusations. In all parts of my 
work the name of Ney is mentioned witff'praise. 1 have iTot 
indeed made myself a partisan of marshal Ney in relating his 
disputes with marshals Soult and Hassena, because i honestly 
believed that he was mistaken; neither have I attributed to 
him unbounded talents for the higher ports of war; but this is 
only matter of opinion which the world is quite capable of 
appreciating at its true value: upon all other points 1 have 
expressed admiration of marshal Ne/s extraordinary qualities, 
his matchless valour, his heroic energy! 

In the hope that your grace will now think it reasonable to 
soften the asperity of your feelings towards my work, 1 take 
my leave, with more of admiration for your generous warmth 
in defence of a person so dear to you, than of resentment for 
the harsh terms which you have employed towards myself 

1 remain, madam, your very obedient servant, 

William Napier, GoIovaA, 


In an article on the Dvke of Wdlmgtona Despatches, the 
British wad Foreign Quwrterly Rmiesjo, after describing colonel 
Gurwood’s proceedings tg procure the publication of the des¬ 
patches, says— 

‘ }fe here d^ivacily state, that no other person ever had 
aoci^ to any documents of the duke, by bis gi suic’s permission. 
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for any historical or other purpose, and that all inferential 
pretensions to such privilege are not founded in fact.’ 

This assertion, vhich if not wholly directed against my his> 
toiy certmnly includes it with others, I dMn^y to ho 
v/ntrw. *■ 

The duke of WelUngtoi^ve me the original morning states 
of bis army for the use of my History. 

The duke of Wellington voluntarily directed me to apply to 
rir George Murray for the ^ orders of That is to 

say the orders of battle issued by him to the different generals 
previous to every greaCaetion. Sr George Murray thought 
proper, as the reader will see in the justificatory, pieces belong* 
ing to this volume, to deny all knowledge of these * orders of 
vimmsidA' I have smoe obtmned some of them from others; 
but the permission to get all of them was given at Strath 
fieldsaye in the presence of lord Fitzroy Somerset, who was 
directed to lend me the morning states also, and he did do so. 

Lord Fitzroy So]|crset with the consent of the duke of 
Wellington, put into my hands kii^ Joseph’s portfolio, taken 
at Vitoria and containing that monarch’s correspondence with 
the emperor, with the SVench minister of war, and with the 
marshals and generals who at different periods were employed 
in the Peninsula. All these were documents of no slight 
importance for a history of the war. 

Before I commenced this History, I applied verbally to the 
duke of Wellington to give me papers in aid of my under¬ 
taking. His answer was in substance, that he had arranged 
all his paper's with a view to publication himself-—that he had 
not decided in what form they should be given to the world, 
or when, probably not during his lifetime, but he thought his 
plan wodd be to * write a hdMorf to be published 

after his death—^that he was resolved never to publish anything 
unless he could tell the whole truth \ but at that time he could 
not tell the whole truth without wounding the feelings of many 
worthy men—^without d(^g mischief—adding in a laughing 
way, * I tiundd do as nrnehmMifas Buonaparte,* Then he 
related many anecdotes illustrative of errors (mmmitted by 
generals and others acting with Mm, or under him, especially 
at Waterloo; errors so affecting his operations that he could 
not do justice to himself if he suppressed them; yet by publi- 
city he would ungraciously affect the fame of many worthy men 
whose cmiy fault was dulness. « 

For these reasons he would not give me his private papers, 
but he did give me the documents I have already noticed, and 
told me he would then, and always, tinswer any questions as 
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to facts which I might in the course of my work think neces¬ 
sary to put. And he has fulfilled that pfomise rigidly^ for 1 
put questions to him and took notes of his answers, and many 
of the facts in my History cayilled at and denied by would-be 
critics have been related solely upon his authority. Moreover 
1 have at various times sent to the duke questions in writing, 
and always they have been carefully answered without delay, 
though often this must have been done when his attention was 
deeply occupied by public affairs. 

But though the duke of Wellington denied access to his own 
peculiar documents, the greatest part of those documents 
existed in duplicate; they were in other persons* hands, and in 
two instances were voluntarily transfcrr^ with other interest¬ 
ing papers to mine. Of tlm truth the reader may easily 
satisfy himself by referring to my early volumes, some of 
which were published years before colonel Gurwood's compila¬ 
tion appeared. He will find in them frequent allufdons to the 
substance of the duke's private communications with the 
governments he served; and in the Appendix a number of his 
letters, printed precisely as they have since been given by 
colonel Gurwood: and 1 could have augmented the number 
if I had been disposed so to swell my work. Another proof 
will be found further on, in my Justificatory Note in reply to 
colonel Gurwood, where 1 have restored the whole reading of 
a remarkable letter of thq. duke's relative to Almaraz. It is 
garbled in colonel Gurwood's compilation. Not from any 
unworthy desire to promulgate what the duke of Wellington 
desired to suppress We I restored it, but having long before 
attributed, on the strength of that passage, certain- strong 
opinions to his grace, 1 was bound in defence of my own 
probity as an historian to reproduce my authority. 


W. F P. Napier. 



The following controversial pieces are all I think fit to 
publish in reply to assailants. Most of them have been pub* 
lished as pamphlets: one of them in the London and West- 
minattr Review, They will be found to sustain the accuracy 
of a work, which, written honestly from good materials, cost 
sixteen years of unremitted labour. The account of the Aus¬ 
trian Prussian and Russian secret policy in 1809, given in one 
of the replies to the Quarterly Review^ was drawn from oiigi- 
nal secret diplomotic despatches placed at my disposal. 

W. N. 
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ALISON. 

Some extracts from Alison's lUntory of the Firiu'h Ir’m- 
luiian reflecting upon the conduct of sir John Moortj liave 
been shown to me by a friend; in one of them I And, 
with reference to the magazines at Lugo, a wilful mis(piotiit ion 
from ray work, to support a censure on that general; and also 
the following specimen of disingenuous writing which shall 
not pass with impunity. 

Speaking of the prevalent opinion that England could not 
succeed militarily on the contlmrat, Mr. Alison says :— 

‘ lu sir John Moore’s case this universal and pcrhajis un¬ 
avoidable error was greatly oulianced by his connexion with 
the opposition party, by whom the military strength of ling- 
laud liad been always underrated, the system of continental 
operations uniformly decried, and the power and capacity of 
the French emperor, great as they were, unworthily mug- 
iiiiied.’ 

Mr. Alison here proves himself to bo one of those cnomios 
to sir John Moore who draw upon their imaginations for facts 
and upon their malice for conclusions, Sir John Moore never 
had auy connexion with any political party, though during 
the short time he was in parliament in early life, he voted 
with the Tory government. He may in society have met. 
with some of the leading men of opposition tliu,^ gi*ossIy 
assailed by Mr. Alison, yet it is doubtful if he ever conveiNod 
with any of them; unless perhaps Mr. Wyndlia?u, with wliom, 
when the latter was secretary at war, he had a dispute upon 
a military subject. He was however the iiitiinntc friend of 
Mr. Pitt and of Mr. Pitt’s family. It is untrue that he enter¬ 
tained or even leaned towards exaggerated notions of Frciieh 
prowess; Ids experience and his natural spirit and greatness 
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of mind swayed him the other way. In his journal he thus 
sjjeaks of the relative merits of the French and British troops 
after the battle of Maida. 

*No action for the numbers engaged was ever more bril¬ 
liant, and when coupled with the Egyptian campaign is a proof 
that if our armies were , equally large, our superiority over the 
French would be as apparent on shore as it is at sea.’ How 
indeed could the man who stormed the forts of Fiorenza and 
the breach of Calvi in Corsica, he who led the disembarkation 
at Aboukir Bay, the advance to Alexandria on the 13th, and 
defended the ruins of the camp of Caesar on the 21st of 
March, he who had never been personally foiled in any mili¬ 
tary exploit, feel otherwise than confident in arms? Mr. 
Alison may calumniate but he cannot hurt sir John Moore. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


In the last volume of sir Walter Scott’s Ai/e by Mr. 
Lockhart, page 143, the following passage from sir Walter’s 
diary occurs:— 

* He (Napier) has however given a bad sample of accuracy 
in the case of lord Strangford, where his pointed affirmation 
has been as pointedly repelled.’ 

This peremptory decision is false in respect of grammar, of 
logic, and of fact. 

Of grammar because where, an adverb of place, has no 
proper antecedent. Of logic, because a truth may be pointedly 
repelled without ceasing to be a truth. Of fact, because lord 
Strangford did not repel but admitted the essential parts of 
my affirmation; namely, that he had falsified the date and 
place of writing his despatch, and attributed to himself the 
chief merit of causing the royal emigration from Lisbon. 
Lord Strangford, indeed, published two pamphlets to prove 
that the merit really attached to him; but the hollowness of 
his pretensions are exposed in my reply to his fvrst •pamphlet, 
and the accuracy of my statement was supported 
by the testimony of disinterested persons; more¬ 
over many writers, professing to know the factsi, 
did, at the time, in the newspapers, contradict 
lord Strangford’s statements. 

The chief point of his second pamphlet was the reiterated 
assertion that he accompanied the prince regent over the bar 
of Lisbon. 


Vide Times, 
Morning 
Chronicle, 
Sun, &o. 
1828. 
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To this I could have replied, 1°. That 1 had seen a letter, 
written at the time by Mr. Smith, the naval officer conimand- 
injjf the boat which conveyed lord Strangford from Lisbon to 
the prince’s ship; in which letter it was distinctly stated, 
ilmi ihfvji did not reach that vessel unM afl&>' she had passed the 
ba/r. 2°. That 1 possessed letters from other persons present 
at the emigration, of the same tenor, and that between the 
writers of those letters and the writer of the Brutou-slrcet 


despatch, to decide which were the better testimony offered no 
difficulty. 

Why did I not so reply? For a reason twice before pub¬ 
lished, namely, that Mr. Justice Bayley had done it for me. 
Sir Walter takes no notice of the judge’s answ'cr, neither docs 
Mr. Lockh.'irt; and yet it was the most important i)oint of 
the case. Let the reader judge. 

The editor of the JSun newspaper, after quoting an article 
from the 2%mes upon the subject of the controversy with lord 
Strangford, remarked, that his lordship ‘ would A'idc Sun 
hardly he hdieved upon his oaili, certairdp not 
up(m his honour at the Old Bailey^ kcjk. 

Lord Strangford obtainc'd a rule to show cause why a cri¬ 
minal information should not be tiled against the editor for a 
libel. The present lord Brougham appeared for the defence, 
and justified the offensive passage by references to lord Stiang- 
ford’s own admissions in the controversy: and the judges 
thinking the justification good, discharged the rule by the 
mouth of lord Tenterden! 


During the proceedings in court the attorney-general, on 
the part of lord Strangford, referring to that nobleman’.s dcs- 
])atch, which though purporting to be written on the iiOth 
November from H.M.S. Hibernia oft' the Tagus was really 
written the 29th of December in Bruton-strcct, said, 
Everybody knew that in diplomacy there were licpori in 
two copies prepared of all documents, No, 1 for 
the minister’s inspection, No. 2 for the public.’ newspaper, 

Mr. Justice Bayley shook his head in disai)probation. 

Attorney-general—‘ Well, my loid, it is the practice of these 
departments and may be justified by necessity.’ 

Mr. Justice Bayley —^ I like honesty in all places, Master 
A ttorney-general.’ 

And so do I, wherefore 1 recommend this j^ointed repeller 
to Mr. Lockhart when he publishes another edition of his 
father-in-law’s life. 
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COLONEL GTJEWOOB. 

In the eighth volume of the Ihihe of 'WM/ngioris Deih 
colonel Gunvood hes inserted the following as a note:— 

^Lieutenant Gurwood, fifty-second regiment, led the ‘forlorn 
hope’ of the light division in the assault of the lesser breach. 
He afterwards took the French governor general Barri6 in 
the citadel; and from the hands of dord Wellington on the 
breach by which he bad entered, he received the sword of his 
prisoner. The permission accorded by the duke of Wellington 
to compile this work has doubtless been one of the distin¬ 
guished consequences resulting from this service, and lieute¬ 
nant Gurwood feels pride as a soldier of fortune in here 
offering himself as an encouraging example to the subaltern 
in future wars.*—‘ The detail of the assault of Ciudad Kodrigo 
by the lesser breach is of too little importance except to those 
wlio served in it* to become a matter of history. The com¬ 
piler however takes this opportunity of observing that colonel 
William Napier has been raisinform^pd respecting the conduct 
of the ‘ forlorn hope,’ in the account given of it by him as 
it appears in the Appendix to that volume of his History 
of the Peninsular War. A correct statement and proofs of it 
have been since furnished to colonel William Napier for any 
future edition of his book which will render any further notice 
of it Ik/ere unnecessary.’—Page 531. 

My account is not to be disposed of in so summary a 
manner; nor shall this note, though put forth as it were with 
the weight of the duke of Wellington’s name, by being inserted 
amongst his Despatches, remain without an answer. 

Colonel Gurwood sent me a letter, containing what he calls 
‘ a correct atai&mmt and proofs of i^,’ But I know of no 
proof?, and the correctness of his statement depends on his 
own recollections, which the wound he received in the head 
at the time seems to have rendered extremely confused; 
at least the following recollections of other officers are di¬ 
rectly at variance with Colonel Gurwood. In his * correct 
statemienV he says, * When 1 first went up the breach there 
were still some of the enemy in it, it was very steep and on 
my arrival at the top of it under the gun 1 was knocked down 
either by a shot or stone thrown at me. I can assure you 
that not a lock was snHpjied as you describe; but finding it 
im]>os8iblc that the breach from its steepness and narrowness 
could be carried by the bayonet, I ordered the men to load, 
certainly licfore the arrival of the storming party; and having 
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placed some of the men on each side of the breach I went up 
the middle with the remainder, and when in the act of climbing 
over the disabled gun at the top of the breach which you 
describe, I was wounded in the head by a musket shot tired so 
close to me that it blew my cap to pieces, and 1 was tumbled 
over senseless from the top to the bottom of the breach. 
When I recovered my senses I found myself close to George,* 
who was sitting on a stone with his arm broken. I asked him 
how the thing was going on, &c. &c.’ 

Now to the above statement I oppose the following letters 
from the authors of the statement given in the Appendix 
relating to the storming of Badajos. 

Major-general sir George Napier to colonel 
William Napier. 

*I am sorry our gallant friend Gurwood is not satisfied 
with, and disputes the accuracy of your account of the assault 
of the lesser breach at Ciudad Rodrigo as detailed in your 
work. I can only say, that account was priiicij)ally, if 
not wholly taken from colonel Fergusson’s (iui being one of 
my storming captains) and my own narrative of that transac¬ 
tion up to the period when wc were each of us wounded. 1 
adhere to the correctness of aU I stated to you, and heg I'nrfher 
to say that my friend colonel Mitchell, who was also one of 
my captains in the storming party, told me the last time I saw 
him at the commander-in-chief’s levee, that my statement was 
^perfeedy correct.^ And both he and colonel Fcrgnssoii recol¬ 
lected the circumstance of my not permitting the party (o 
load; and also, that upon being checked when nearly two-tliinls 
up the breach by the enemy’s lire, the men, forgetting their 
pieces were not loaded snapped them off, but I called to them 
and reminded them of my orders to force their way with ( he 
bayonet alone ! It was at that moment I was wounded and 
fell, and I never cither spoke to or saw Gurwood aftervvai<ls 
during that night, as he rushed on with the other olKoois 
the party to the top of the breach. Upon looking over u small 
manuscript of the various events of my life as a soldier, 
written many years ago, I find all I stated to you corrohoratcil 
in every particular. Of course as colonel Gurwood tells you 
he was iwice at the top of the breach before any of the storming 


* Tlie present major-general Sir George Nxpior. 
VOL. VI. H 
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party entered it, I cannot take upon myself to contradict 
nim, but I certainly do not conceive how it was possible, as 
he and myself jumped into the ditch' together; I saw him 
wounded, and spoke to him ajier having mounted the fausse- 
braye with him, and hefwe we rushed up the breach in the 
body of the place. I never saw him or spoke to him after I 
was struck down, the whole affair did not last above twenty- 
five or thirty minutes; but as I fell when about two-thirds up 
the breach 1 can only answer for the correctness of my account 
to that period; soon after I was assisted to get down the 
breach by the prince of Orange (who kindly gave his sash to 
tie up my shattered arm, and which sash is now in my pos¬ 
session) by the present duke of Richmond and lord Fitzroy 
Somerset, all three of whom I believe were actively engaged 
in the assault. Our friend Gurwood did his duty like a gallant 
and active soldier, but 1 cannot admit of his having been twic^ 
in the breach before the other officers of the storming party and 
mysdf / 

I believe yourself and every man in the army with whom 
1 have the honour to be acquainted will acquit me of any 
wish or intention to deprive a gallant comrade and brother- 
officer of the credit and honour due to his bravery; more par¬ 
ticularly one with whom I have long been on terms of inti¬ 
mate friendship, and whose abilities 1 admire as much as 
I respect and esteem his conduct as a soldier; therefore 
this statement can or ought only to be attributed to my 
sense of wiwZ is due to the other gallant officers and soldiers 
who were under my command in the assault of the lesser 
breach of Ciudad Rodrigo^ and not to any tdsh or intention 
on my part to detract from the distinguished services of, or 
the laurels gained by colonel Gurwood on that occasion. 
Of course you are at liberty to refer to me if necessary 
and to make what use you please of this letter privately 
or publicly either now or at any future period. I steadily adhere 
to all 1 ham over stated to you or any one else, and 1 am, 
kc, &C. 

Geobge Napier 

Extract of a letter from colonel James Fergusson, fifty- 
second regiment (formerly a cajjtain of the forty-third 
and one of the storming party.) Addressed to sir 
George Napier. 

‘ 1 send you a memorandum 1 made some time back from 
memory and in consequence of having seen various accounts 
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rospecting our assault. You arc perfectly correct as to Gur- 
wood, and your description of the way we carried the breach 
is accurate j and now I have seen your memoraadum I recollect 
the circumstance of the men’s arms not being loaded and the 
snapping of the firelocks.’—* I was not certain when you were 
wounded, but your description of the scene on the breach and 
the way in which it was carried is perfectly accurate.’ 

Extract of a letter from colonel Febgusson to colonel 
William Napier. 

think the account you give in your History, of the 
attack of the little breach at Ciudad Itodrigo is as favour¬ 
able to Gurwood as he has any right to expect, and agrees 
perfectly both with your brother George’s recollections of that 
attack and with mine. Our late friend Alexander Steele, who 
was one of my ofiicers, declared he was with Garwood the 
whole of the time, for a great part of the storming ])arty of 
the forty-third joined Gurwood's garty, who were placing the 
ladders against the work, and it was the engineer ollicer 
calling out that they were wrong and pointing out the way to 
the breach in the faiisse-braye that directed our attention to it. 
Jonathan Wyld* one of the forty-third wi\s the first man that 
run up the fausse-bruye, and we made directly for the little 
breach which was defended exactly as you describe. We were 
on the breach some little time, and when we collected about 
thirty men (some of the third battalion rifle brigade in the 
number) we made a simultaneous rush, cheered, and run in, 
so that positively no claim could be made as to the first who 
entered the breach. 1 do not want to dispute with Gurwood, 
but I again say (in which your brother agrees) that some of 
the storming party were before the forlorn hope. 1 do not 
dispute that Gurwood and some of his party were among the 
number that rushed in at the breach, but as to his having 
twice mounted the breach before us, I cannot understand it, 
and Steele always posUivdy defnied it* 


Having thus justified myself from the charge of writing upon 
bad information about the assault of the little breach, I shall 
Rdd something about that of the great breach. 

Colonel Gurwood ofiers himself as an encouraging example 


A private—a splendid soldier. 
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for the fiubalfcerns of the British army in future wars; but the 
following extract from a statement” of the late major Hackie, 
so well known for his bravery, worth and modesty, and who 
as a subaltern led the forlorn hope at the great breach of 
Ciudad Rodrigo, denies colonel Gurwood's claim to the par¬ 
ticular merit upon which he seems inclined to found his good 
fortune in after life. 

Extracts from a memoir addressed by the late major Mackie 
to colonel Napier. October, 1838. 

• The troops being immediately ordered to advance were 
soon across the ditch and upon the breach at the same instant 
with the ninety-fourth who had advanced along the ditch. 
To mount under the fire of the defenders was the work of a 
moment, but when there difficulties of a formidable nature 
presented themselves; on each flank a deep trench was cut 
across the rampart isolating the breach, which was enfiladed 
with cannon and musketry; while in front, from the rampart 
into the streets of the town, was a perpendicular fall of ten or 
twelve feet; the whole preventing the soldiers from making 
that bold and rapid onset so effective in facilitating the suc¬ 
cess of such an enterprise. The great body of the fire of 
defence being from the houses and from an open space in 
front of the breach, in the first impulse *of the moment I 
dropt from the rampart into the town. Finding myself here 
quite alone and no one following, I discovered that the trench 
upon the right of the breach was cut across the whole length 
of the rampart, thereby opening a free access to our troops 
and rendering what was intended by the enemy as a defence 
completely the reverse. By this opening I again mounted to 
the top of the breach and led the men down into the town. 
The enemy’s fire, which I have stated had been, after we gained 
the summit of the wall, confined to the houses and open space 
alluded to, now began to slacken, and ultimately they aban¬ 
doned the defence. Being at this time in advance of the 
whole of the third division, I led what men I could collect 
along the street, leading in a direct line from the great breach 
into the centre of the town, by which street the great body of 
the enemy were precipitately retiring. Having advanced con¬ 
siderably and passed across a street running to the left, a body 
of the enemy came suddenly from that street, rushed through 
our ranks and escaped. In pursuit of this body, which after 
passing us held their course to the right, I urged the party 
forwards in that direction until we reached the citadel, where 
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the governor and garrison had taken refuge. The outer gcitc 
of the enclosure being open, I entered at the head of the 
party composed of men of different, regiments who by this 
time had joined the advance. Immediately on entering I was 
hailed by a French officer asking for an English general to 
whom he might surrender. Pointing to my epaulettes in 
token of their security, the door of the keep or stronghold of 
the place was opened, and a sword presented to me in lokmi 
of surrender, wliich sword I accordingly received. This I had 
scarcely done when two of their officers laid hold of me for 
protection, one on each arm, and it was while 1 was thus sifa- 
ated that lieutmant Gurwood came up and obtained the sword 
of the governor. 

^ In this way, the governor, with liontcnant Gurwood and 
the tv/o officers I have mentioned still clinging to my arms, 
the whole party moved towards the rampart. Having found 
when there, that in the confusion incident to such a scene I 
had lost as it were by aecident that j)rizc which was actually 
within my reach, and which I had justly considered as my 
own, in the chagrin of the moment I turned upon my lied 
and left the spot. The following day, in company with cap¬ 
tain Lindsay of the eighty-eighth regiment I waited ujum 
colonel Pakenham, then assistaut-adjutant-gcneral to the 
third division, to know if my name had been mentioned by 
general Picton as having led tlie advance of the right brigade. 
He told me that it had, and I therefore took no further notice 
of the circumstance, feeling assurtid that I should be mentioned 
in the way of which all officers in similar circumstances must be 
so ambitious. My chagrin and disappointment may be easily 
imagined when lord Wellington’s despatches reached the army 
from England to find my name alu>gether omitted, and 
the right brigade deprived of tlieir just meed of ]jraisc.’— 
‘Sir, it is evident that the tendency of this note’ (colonel 
Gurwood’s note quoted from the Despatches) ‘is unavoidably, 
though I do him the justice to believe by no means intention¬ 
ally upon colonel Gurwood’s part, to impress the jiuldic with 
the belief that he was himself the first Lritish onicer tliat 
entered the citadel of Ciudad iiodrigo, consequently the one 
to whom its garrison surrendered. This impression the lan¬ 
guage he employs is the more likely to (;onvey, inahinuch as 
to his exertions and good fortune in this particular instance 
he refers the whole of his professional success, to vvliich he 
points the attention of the future aspirant as a pledge of the 
rewards to be expected from similar efforts to deserve them. 
To obviate this impression, and in bare justice to the right 
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brigade of the third division, and, as a member of it, to myself, 
I feel called on to declare that though I do not claim for that 
brigade exclusively the credit of forcing the defences of the 
great breach, the left brigade having joined in it contrary to 
the intention of lord Wellington under the circumstances 
stated, yet I do declare on the word of a man of honour, that 
I was ills first individual who effected the descent from the 
main hreach inJto tits streets of the Urum^ that I •preceded the 
advance into tits body of the plasCy that I was the Jvrst w1a> 
mtered the dtadd, arid that the en&my there assentbled had sur- 
rmdered to myself and pmty before Hevdena/nt Gurwood camt 
up. Referring to the inference which colonel Gurwood has 
been pleased to draw from his own good fortune as to the cer¬ 
tainty and value of the rewards awaiting the exertions of the 
British soldier, permit me, sir, in bare justice to myself to say 
that at the time I volunteered the forlorn hope on this occa¬ 
sion, I was senior lieutenant of my own regiment, consequently 
the first for promotion. Having as such succeeded so imme¬ 
diately after to a company, .1 could scarcely expect nor did I 
ask further promotion at the time, but after many years of 
additional service, I did still conceive and do still maintain, 
that I was entitled to bring forward my services on that day 
as a ground for asking that step of rank which every officer 
leading a forlorn hope had received with the exception of 
myself.’ 

‘ May I, sir, appeal to your sense of justice in lending me 
your aid to prevent my being deprived of the only reward I 
had hitherto enjoyed, in the satisfaction of thinking that the 
services which I am now compelled most reluctantly to bring 
in some way to the notice of the public, had during the period 
that has since elapsed, never once been called in question. It 
was certainly hard enough that a service of this nature should 
have been productive of no advantage to me in my military 
life. I feel it however infinitely more annoying that I should 
now find myself in danger of being stript of any credit to 
which it might entitle me, by the looseness of tlie manner in 
which colonel Gurwood words his statement. I nee<l not say 
that this danger is only the more imminent from his statement 
appearing in a work which, as being published under the 
auspices of the duke of Wellington as well as of the Horse 
Guards, has at least the appearance of coming in the gui.se of 
an official authority.’—‘ I agree most cordially with colonel 
Gurwood in the opinion he has expressed in his note, that he 
is himself an instance where reward and merit have gone 
hand in hand. 1 feel compelled however, for the reasons 
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giveU) to differ from him materially as to the precise i^round 
oil which he considers the honours and advantages that have 
followed his deserts to be, not only the distinguished but the 
just and natural consequences of his achievements on lh.it 
day. / allude to the dmm advanced by coloml Gurivood fo be 
consxdered the individual by whom the gaverno?' of Viwhid 
Rodrigo was made prisoner of war. It could scurcily be 
expected that at such a moment I could be aAvaro that the 
sword which 1 received was not the governor’s, being in fact 
that of one of his aide-de-camps. I repeat however that 
before lieutenant Gurwood and his party came up, tlii'. enemy 
had expressed their wish to surrender, that a sword was pre¬ 
sented by them in token of submission and received by imi as 
a pledge, on the honour of a British officer, that according to 
the laws of war, I held myself responsible for their safety as 
prisoners under the protection of the British arms. Not a 
shadow of resistance was afterwards made, and I appeal to 
every impartial mind in the least degree acquainted with the 
rules of modern warfare if unden these circumstances J am 
not justified in asserting, that before and at the time licutt'- 
nant Gurwood arrived, the whole of the enemy’s garrison, 
within the walls of the citadel, governor included, were both 
deguree,vA de facto prisoners to myself. In so far, therefore, 
as he being the individual who made its owner captive, could 
give either of us a claim to receive that sword to wliicli colonel 
Gurwood ascribes such magic influence in the furthering of 
his after fortunes, I do maintain that at the time it became 
de facto his, it was dejure mine.* 


Something still remains to set colonel Gurwood right upon 
matters which he has apparently touched upon without tlue 
consideration. In a note appended to that part of the duke 
of Wellington’s Despatches which relate to the storming of 
Ciudad liodrigo he says, that the late ca})tain Dobbs of the 
fifty-second at Sabugal ' recovered the howitzer, taken by the 
forty-third regiment hut retaken by the enemy.’ Thi.s is 
totally incorrect. The howitzer was taken by the forty-third 
and retained by the forty-third. The fifty-second regiment 
never even knew of its capture until the action was over. 
Captain Dobbs was a brave officer and a very geucrous-rainded 
man, he was more likely to keep his own just claims to dis¬ 
tinction in the back-ground than to appropriate the merit of 
others to himself. I am therefore quite at a loss to know 
upon what authority colonel Gurwood has stated a fact inao- 
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curate and unsupported by the duke of Wellington’s despatch, 
which distinctly says the howitzer was taken by the forty-third 
regiment. 

Here I must state, that, treating of general Hill’s enter¬ 
prise against the French forts at Alraaraz, I quoted the 
duke of Wellingtoh as complaining to the ministers that his 
generals were so fearful of responsibility the slightest move¬ 
ments of the enemy deprived them of their judgment. Trust¬ 
ing that the Despatches then in progress of publication would 
bear me out, I did not give my authority at large in the 
Appendix; since then, the letter on which I relied has been 
published by colonel Gurwood in the Despatches, but purged 
of the passage to which I allude, and without any indication 
of its being so garbled. This omission might hereafter give 
a handle to accuse me*of bad faith, wherefore I now give the 
letter in full, the Italics marking the restored passage;— 

Firom lord Wellington to tJie earl of lAverpool. 

Wuente QuinaldOy May 2%th, 1812. 

My dear lord,— You will be as well pleased as I am at 
general Hill’s success, which certainly would have been still 
more satisfactory if he had taken the garrison of Mirabete; 
which he would have done if general Chowne had gone on a 
little better in the night of the 16th; and if sir William Erskine 
had not veiy unnecessarily alarmed him, by informing him that 
Soult’s whole anny were in movement, and in Estremadura. 
Sir Rowland therefore according to his instructions came back 
oil the 21st, whereas if he had stayed a day or two he would 
have brought his heavy howitzers to bear on the castle, and he 
would either have stormed it under his fire or the garrison 
would have surrendered. But mtwithstanding aU thnt lias 
passed I cannot prevail upon live g&neral officers to feel a little 
confidence in their situalwn. They take alarm at the least 
movemmt of tlie eneniy a/nd then spread the alarms and inter¬ 
rupt eoe/rythiugi arid the extraordinary circumstance is, that 
if they are not in command they are as stout as a/ny private 
soldiers in the army. Your lordship will observe that I have 
marked some passages in Hill’s report not to be published. 
My opinion is that the enemy must evacuate the tower of 
Mirabete, and indeed it is useless to keep that post unless they 
have another bridge, which I doubt. Rut if they see that we 
entertain a favourable opinion of the strength of Mirabete, 
they will keep their garrison there, which might be inconve¬ 
nient to us hereafter, if we should wish to establish there our 
own bridge. I enclose & Madrid Gazette in which you will 
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see a curious description of the state of king Joseph’s autho¬ 
rity and his affairs in general from the most authentic 
sources. 

Ever, my dear lord, &c. &c. 

Wellington. 


VILLA MUKIEL. 

* 

The following statement of the operations of the fifth divi¬ 
sion at the combat of Muriel, 25th October, 1812, is inserted 
at the desire of sir John Oswald. It prove.s that T have erro¬ 
neously attributed to liim the first and, as it appejired to me, 
unskilful disposition of the troops; but with resjiect to the 
other portions of his statement, without denying or admitting 
the accuracy of his recollections, I shall give the autliority I 
chiefly followed, first printing his statement. 

Affair of 'Villa Jffv/riel, 

On the morning 25th of October, 1812, major-general 
Oswald joined and assumed the command of the flftli diviKlou 
at Villa Muriel on the Carrion. Major-general l‘ringlti had 
already posted the troops, and the greater portion of tlie 
division were admirably disposed of about the village, as also 
in the dry bed of a canal running in its rear in some i>la<*oH 
parallel to the Carrion. Certain of the corps were formed In 
columns of attack supported by reserves, ready to fall iijxm 
the enemy if in consequence of the mine failing he should 
venture to push a column along tlxc narrow Jbridge. ^I'lu; 
river had at some points been reported fonlablc, but tlicsc 
were said to be at all times difficult and in the then rise of 
water, as they proved, hardly practicable. As the enemy closo«l 
tow'ards the bridge, he opened a heavy fire of artillery on tlui 
village. At that moment lord Wellington entered it and 
passed the formed columns well sheltered both from fire and 
observation. His lordship approved of the manner the post 
was occupied and of the advantage taken of the ca/nal mid 
village to mask the troops. The i’reiK‘]i supported by a lieavy 
and superior fire rushed gallantly on the bridge, the mine not 
exploding and destroying the arch till the leading section had 
almost reached the spot. Shortly after, the main body retired, 
leaving only a few light troops. Immediately previous to this 
an orderly officer announced to lord Wellington that Palencia 
and its bridges were gained by the foe. He ordered the main 
body of the division immediately to ascend the heights in its 
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rear, and along the plateau to move towards Palencia in ordes 
to meet an attack from that quarter. Whilst the division was 
in the act of ascending, a report was made by major Hill of 
the eighth cacadores, that the ford had been won, passed by a 
body of cavalry causing the cacadores to fall back on the 
broken ground. The enemy, it appears, were from the first 
acquainted with these fords, for his push to them was nearly 
simultaueous with his assault on the bridge. The division 
moved on the heights towards Palencis;; it had not however 
proceeded far, before an order came directing it to retire and 
form on the right of the Spaniards, and when collected to 
remain on the heights till further orders. About this time 
the cavalry repassed the river, nor had either infantry or 
artillery passed by the ford to aid in the attack, but in con- 
Bequence of the troops being withdrawn from the village and 
canal a partial repair was given to the bridge, and small bodies 
of infantry were passed over skirmishing with the Spaniards 
whose post on the heights was directly in front of Villa 
Muriel. No serious attack from that quarter was to be appre¬ 
hended until an advance from Palencia. It was on that point 
therefore that attention was fixed. Day was closing when 
lord Wellington came upon the heights and said all was quiet 
at Palencia and that the enemy must now be driven from the 
right bank. General Oswald inquired if after clearing the 
village the division was to remain there for the night. His 
lordship replied, the village was to be occupied in force and 
held by the division till it was withdrawn, which would pro¬ 
bably be very early in the morning. Ho directed the first 
brigade under brigadier* general Barnes to attack the enemy’s 
flank, the second under Pringle to advance in support extend 
ing to the left so as to succour the Spaniards who were unsuc 
ccssfully contending with the enemy in their front. The 
casualties in the division were not numerous, especially when 
the fire it was exposed to is considered., The enemy sustained 
a comparative heavy loss. The troops were by a rapid advance 
of the first brigade cut off from the bridge and forced into the 
river, where many were drowned. The allies fell back in the 
morning unmolested. 

, John Oswald, &c. &c. (kc. 

Memoir on the combat of Muriel by captain Hopldnetfov/rth 

regiment. 

As we approached Villa Muriel the face of the country upon 
our left flank as we >vere then retrograding appeared open; in 
OUT front ran the river Carrion, and immediately on the 
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opposite side of the river and parallel to it there was a broad 
deep dry canal. On our passing the bridge at Villa Muriel 
we had that village on our left, from the margin of the canal 
the ground sloped gradually up into heights, the summit form¬ 
ing a fine plateau. Villa Muriel was oceupied by the brigadier 
Pringle with a smaU detachment of infantry, but at the time 
we considered that it required a larger force, as its niainic- 
nance appeared of the utmost importance to the army; we were 
aware that the enemy had passed the Carrion with cavalr) and 
also that Hill’s cafadorcs had given way at another part of the 
river. Our engineers had partly destroyed the bridge of 
Villa Muriel, the enemy attacked the village, (at the time the 
brigadier and his staff were there,*) passing the ruins of the 
bridge by means of ladders, Ac. The enemy in driving the 
detachment from the village made some prisoners. We 
retired to the plateau of the heights, under a fire of muskctiy 
and artillery, where we halted in close column; the enemy 
strengthened the village. 

Lord Wellington arrived with his^taff on the plateau, and 
immediately reconnoitred the enemy wlio.se reinforcements had 
arrived and were forming strong columns on the other side of 
the river. Lord Wellington immediately ordered some artil¬ 
lery to be opened op the enemy. I Imppened to be close to 
the liead-qiiarter staff and heard lord Wellington say to an 
aide-de-camp, ‘ Tell Oswald I want him.’ On sir John Oswald 
arriving he said, ‘ Oswald, you will get the division under 
arms and drive the enemy from the village and retain [)os.se.s- 
sion of it.’ He replied, ‘My lord, if the village should be 
taken I do not consider it as tenable.’ Wellington then said, 

‘ It is my orders, general.’ Oswald replied, ‘ My lord, as it is 
your orders they shall he obeyed.’ Wellington tlien gii\'e 
orders to him ‘ that he should lake the second brigades of the 
division and attack in line, that the first hrigachs should in 
column first descend the heights on the right of the second, 
enter the canal and assist in clearing it of the enemy,’ ami 
saying, ‘1 will tell you M'hat I will do, Oswald. 1 will give 
you the Spaniards and Alav^a into the bargain, headed by a 
company of the ninth regiment upon your left.’ The attack 
was made accordingly, the second battalion of the fourth 
regiment being left in reserve in column on tlic slope of the 
hill exposed to a severe cannonade which for a short time 
caused them some confusion. The enemy were driven from 

* A falsa stopping here misled me about tlie bridge. I niitde the allies 
pass by ladders instead of the French. 
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the canal and village, and the prisoners which they made in 
the morning were retaken. The enemy lost some men in this 
affair, hut general Alava was wounded, the officer command¬ 
ing the company of Brunswickers killed, and several of the 
division killed ^nd wounded. During the attack lord Wel¬ 
lington sent the prince of Orange under a heavy fire for the 
purpose of preventing the troops exposing themselves at the 
canal, two companies defended the bridge with a detachment 
just arrived from England. The possession of the village 
proved of the utmost importance, as the retrograde movement 
we made that night could not have 'been effected with safety 
had the enemy been on our side of the river; as it was we 
were enabled to pass along the river with all arms in the most 
perfect security. 



A REPLY 


TO 

LOPtD STRANGFORD’S ‘OBSERVATIONS/ 


ETC. ETO. 


I AM told Lord Strangford’s observations upon my Vr'ork 
require an answer. I think not, but yield to advice. 

I deny being instigated by party s])irit. Lord Strangford 
will find in the Edinburgh Review* April, 1808, how party 
writers handle the subject. That article has never been con¬ 
troverted, and might be used as historical; but I rest my reply 
upon the analysis of his lordship’s observations. Ho has 
admitted most of the essential points in niy historical notice 
of the Portuguese emigration; and his ap])art‘ni contradictions 
are so unskilfully, or rather so skilfully managed, as to avoid 
the object they seem to aim at. 

Page 4, he says, his ‘ despatclm relating to the Portuguese 
emigration wm originally written, as their date proclaims, on 
board the Hibernia,’ and be adduces Mr. Elgiir’s hotter as con¬ 
firmatory of the fact; but my reference was not to (kupatcha, 
but that single despatch, which being dated ‘ 29th of Novem¬ 
ber, 1808, H.M.S. Hibernia, off the Tagus,’ was neverthclesH 
written in Mr. Canning’s house, Bruton-street, on tlni 19th of 
December: hence neither Mr. Elgar’s letter nor lord Slrang- 
ford’s assertion touch the question. 

Lord Strangford says, ‘wo despatch was written at Salt 
Hill, nor in the presence of sir James Yeo;‘ and ‘it is al)so- 
lutely untrue that, either there or at any other place, yro?w tJte 
dap he left the Tagus to that of Ids arrival in London, lie ever 
wrote one line relating to jiublic business.’ Mr. Sylvester’s 
letter is, he says, conclusive on that head. Now, of those two 
assertions the latter may be strictly true, yet not conclusive, 
any more than is Mr. Sylvester’s letter; liccause lord Strang- 
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ford arrived in London the same day* that he arrived at 
Salt Hill, yet he wrote on that day and in Mr. Canning’s 
house, the despatch dated * 29th Kovember, H.M.S. Hibernia, 
off the Tagus.* 

* Sir Jamei^ Yeo’s presence during the writing at Salt 
Hill is explicitly denied by lord Strangford; but my words 
were ^ oonjidenUy asserted* meaning thereby, confidently 
asserted by others, not by me. I repeat, the fact has been so 
asserted by many persons; a written assertion of it was before 
me at the time of penning the expression. I knew sir James 
Yeo was the original authority, and farther information to the 
same purport has reached me since (see Appendix A); never¬ 
theless I considered as sir James Yeo was dead, some miscon¬ 
struction of his words might have arisen, and it would be 
more just to leave that matter doubtful; hence the qualifying 
expression, * it is confidently asserted.’ 

Lord Strangford’s denial is however suflBcient. I believe 
air James was mistaken. I believe the letter written in his 
presence, and sent off' by' a king’s messenger, related to pri¬ 
vate, not to public business: and if my work should reach a 
second edition, the text shall run thus: lord Strangford’s 
despatch, dated the 29th November, H.M.S. Hibernia, off the 
Tagus, but really written the 19th December at Mr. Canning’s 
house, Bruton-street, London. 

Lord Strangford assures me that, with the exception of 
* some passages tefnding to compromise the safety of rndmiduah^ 
to give notice to his Majesty*s enemies of intended operations, 
or ilmt might prove offensive to the ge>)emment to which he was 
about to he re-accredited^ a reasonable bill of exceptions truly! 
no essential fact contained in the original despatches was sup¬ 
pressed in the revised one. Perhaps not; but the question in 
discussion is, whether that despatch, or narrative, or composi¬ 
tion, or whatever it may be called, did or did not faithfully 
relate the events which had taken place? Whether it gave a 
true or an erroneous impression of lord Strangford’s exertions 
upon the occasion of the Portuguese emigration? A few 
extracts from the despatch itself, placed in juxtaposition with 


* Lord Strangford says he arrived in Bruton-street on Saturday night. 
Captain Yeo thought it was Sunday morning that lord Strangford and 
himself were together at Salt Hill. Can his lordship have m^o a mis¬ 
take of a day in this instance, such as he has evidently made in hia 
despatch relative to his arrival in Lisbon the 27th of November t 
t He was then only Captain Yeo. Lord Strangford weighs his words 
very nicely 
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the statement now put forth by his lordship, will set this 
matter in a fair light. 

Jjxrd Stramgford in Lord Strangfm'd in Ohser- 

Despatch, vathn. 

* I accordingly requested an Page 22, paragi’aph 40. * 1 
audience of the Prince Regent, arrived at Lisbon on the night 
together with due assurances of the '28th instant, and alniost 
of protection and security; and immediately saw Mr. A’Aranjo, 
uponrcceivingH.R.Highne.ss’a who was already on hoai-d ship, 
answer I proceeded to Lisbon 1 then proceeded to tin* vossci 
on the 21th, in his Majesty’s in which the Prince h’cgont 
ship Confiance, bearing a llag was embarked, and nol\^ilh- 
of truce. I had immediately standing tlie asscriion to tlio 
most interesting communica- contrary in colonel Napier’s 
tions with the court of Lisbon, note, I had a long and moat 
the particulars of which shall confidential interview with liis 
be fully detailed in a future Royal Higlmoas. I liad Hum, 
despatch. It sufGccs to men- as colonel Napier truly states, 
tion in this place that the no power either to advance or 
Prince Regent wisely directed relaijd the emigration ; bui. 
eUlhu apprehensions to a French when did I eviw assume that 
mrmy, and all his hxjpes to an I had, or take any credit to 
English Jieet; that he received myself for anything that passed 
the most explicit assurances at that interview with his Royal 
from me, that his Majesty Highness, 
would generously overlook 
those acts of unwilling and 
momentary hostility, &c. &c., 
and that the British squadron 
before the Tagus should be 
empWed to protect his retreat 
from lAshon, and his voyage to 
the Brazil.’ 

To lord Strangford’s question I reply, that I never nrcusod 
him of taking credit for his exertions at an interview had the 
night of the 28th, with the Prince Regent on hoard ship; but 
I did assert that his Bruton-strect desjiatcli conveyed an 
erroneous impression as to his personal proceedings. 1 assert 
it again. A despatch, stating that lord fcJtraiigIbrd jirocceclcd 
to Lisbon the 21 ih, and immediately had most interesting 
communications with the court of Lisbon, does not convey 
the idea that lord Strangford arrived in the night of the 'I8ih, 
and saw the Prince Regent on hoard ship. This goes to the 
pith of the question, because the cmliarkatioii of tl»e royal 
family took place on the 27th; which, coupled witli the ^appre- 
henmom ds/recied to a French army^ the ‘ hop<is to an English 
fleet* and the explicit assurance that the British squiulrou 
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* would protect* the prince’s ^retreat from Lisbon^ ineyitably 
led to the conclusion, that his lordship’s * mmiedicUe commu¬ 
nications'' produced the resolution to embark: than which 
nothing could be more erroneous. 

But it seems, notwithstanding my assertion to the contrary, 
lord Strangford had a long and most confidential interview 
with the prince regent on board ship on the night of the 28th. 
Tlje expression ‘ any official interview,’ taken singly, may be 
construed to mean, that lord Strangford had no interview 
whatever with the Portuguese prince; but taken with its 
context, plainly refers only to an interview demanded for the 
purpose of urging the emigration, and in that sense lord 
Strangfyrd admits its truth. 

Comparing the relative merits of lord Strangford and sir 
Sydney Smith, with reference to the emigration, I acknow¬ 
ledge that tlie words * lc(pt a naval force off Lisbon’ do imply 
greater activity and zeal by the English ministers than the 
facts, as stated by lord Strangford, will justify. I will sub¬ 
stitute the word * sent a naval force.* 

Lord Strangford rests Ins claim on a long series of previous 
negotiations. I do not deny his lordship’s perseverance in 
these negotiations; but I deny that his perseverance was suc¬ 
cessful. All that can be said is, that in despite of the con¬ 
fiscation of English property, and the detainer of English 
subjects, and although he was himself driven, as it were 
ignominiously out of Lisbon and forced to join the fleet in an 
open boat; and although these insults were put forward by the 
Portuguese prince as a peace-offering to the French monarch, 
lord Strangford still Jmd hopes I 

The prince regent was timid and irresolute, and there was 
a powerful court faction opposed to the emigration; but lord 
Strangford thought fear would prevail over indolence, that 
the prince would finally emigrate, and he did emigrate I lord 
Strangford guessed well! In America this might be apo.sitive 
merit, but there they have not red ribands. Let us, however, 
examine a little closer into the facts, as given by his lordship. 

Early in August, the prince regent, speaking tlirough his 
minister, solemnly assured lord Strangford he would not 
consent to the demand for confiscating British property in 
Portugal. 

The 19th of August, the prince wrote an autograph letter 
to the king of England, in which he declared his fixed resolu¬ 
tion to emigrate, rather than sacrifice his honour by consenting 
to the French and Spanish demands. 

The 2nd of September, a council being held at Mofra^ it 
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was agreed the emigration should take plaee in either of the 
following cases. 1st, If the French should attempt to coni])el 
the prince to violate the rights of British sulyects in their 
persons or property. 2nd, If an overwhelming French force 
should cross the frontier and take possession of the Portuguese 
fortresses. 

On the 2nd of November, Mr. de Lima, a Portuguc.se 
courtier, returned from Paris; he was adverse to the emigra¬ 
tion, and the 8th of November all Britwk property was co)i- 
arid British s^ubjerAs detained as prisoners. Here 
then the first contingency on which the departure of the prince 
was to depend had taken place. Did the emigration ^llowl 
No! but the British minister was driven from Lisbon. Never¬ 
theless the prince regent privately a.ssurod the latter he would 
emigrate if the French ojrmy advanced. 

Meanwhile a state of war commenced, loi’d Strangford’s 
functions ceased, and sir Sydney's came into full activity. 
Lisbon and St. Ubes were blockaded, and Portuguese shios 
detained for adjudication. The 2i)th of November Junot 
crossed the frontier, the 24tli, a council was held by the [>rince 
regent; the second case had arrived, the emigration, says hu’d 
Strangford, was resolved upon, the prince’s promise rodoemcHl. 
Not so fast, my lord. A resolution taken in the council of iShifra, 
was to emigrate rather than sacrifice British subjects and their 
property; yet when the push came, the first were detained, 
the second was confiscated. The prince regent also promised 
the king of England that he would emigrate rather than 
accede to the demands of France and Spain; yet he drove the 
king’s representative from his court, confiscated British [)ro- 
perty, and made British subjects prisoTiers to jdcasc the 
French. Thus, according to lord Strangford, he broke his 
public, solemn, voluntary promise teethe s(^vereigii of England, 
when ho thought by so doing he could iriolliiy the French 
monarch. Can it then be doubted that he would have broken 
his private promise to lord Strangft>rd, if there had been only 
the advance of the French army to induce him to kcej) it? 

Those causes were, 1°. The reception of a MoniUiir, in 
which it was intimated by a man who rarely broke his politi¬ 
cal promises, that the House of Bra^anza ^>oiild rud reiyn. 
2®. The ‘ solitary letter'' of sir Sydney Smith, which offered the 
assistance of the English fleet to forward the emigration, and 
menaced Lisbon Avith an attack if that measure was delayed. 

Lord Strangford says, sir Sydney’s letter had no iulluence 
on the prince regent’s decision, but there is good ground^ for 
believing the resolution of the 24th was not final; the prince 
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desired to procrastinate; he would have accepted terms from 
Junot, if he could have got them, and it was not until the 
26th that the resolution to emigrate was irrevocably fixed 
(See B.) 

Lord Strangford asserts, that sir Sydney’s letter was written 
under his authority; sir Sydney’s story runs thus: * The whole 
question of their departure, or remaining prisoners to Junot, 
turned on my opening the door again, on my single judgmenif 
after it had been shut by the expulsion of lord Strangford 
from Lisbon, and the consequent beginning of a state of war, 
and my exercising my single discretion in not allowing that 
state t|| continue.* 

Between conflicting authorities, we may choose. I follow 
sir Sydney’s version. First, because lord Strangford had no 
authorityf his functions fiod ceased^ Sir Sydney, acting under 
an Admiralty warrant, founded on the order in council of 
November, 1807, was entitled to seize all Portuguese vessels, 
even the royal fleet, as prizes, without reference to lord Strang¬ 
ford, who, as I am informed, had actually applied to sir 
Sydney for a frigate to convey him to England, previous to 
this letter having been written. Second, because the letters 
marked (D. E. F.) said by lord Strangford to prove his having 
authorized the letter in question, relate, not to the letter con¬ 
veying the threat of an attack on Lisbon, but one relating to 
the blockade of the Tagus and St. Ubes. Sir Sydney Smith 
may say whether his letter was not shown, after slgnaPure, by 
him to Lord Strangford, for the express purpose of proving 
to his lordship that his authority was at an end, and the 
admiral acting on his own responsibility. 

Mr. Canning’s speeches are triumphantly «j|Uotcd by lord 
Strangford in proof of his merits. The testimony would be 
more valuable if the desj^atch had not been composed in 
Bruton-street. Mr. Canning’s spoleen speedies upon Portuguese 
affairs, have not always been considered good authority even 
by himself; witness the alteration in the printed version of 
his celebrated oration delivered in 1827. 

What is the amount of Mr. Canning’s testimony? That 
lord Strangford 7ia^^ <dl along aff/dmedy that he Iwd predicted 
the emigration would take place; that he had been employed 
to advise and> to urge that splendid and magnanimous emigra¬ 
tion. Splendid and magnanimous I To afendon a brave and 
generous people is then splendid! To fly trembling from the 
face of an enemy is magnanimous! We often hear of a mag¬ 
nanimous death in defence of one’s country-—a magnanimous 
running away is ner 
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Lord StraugFord predicted this inaguunimous an<l 3j)leiidid 
measure. So lord Liverpool once talked of a march to Paris, 
and in due time it happened. I believe lord Liver}»ool does 
not wear a Waterloo medal, and I believe lord Strangford’s 
predictions would have failed, if the MonUeur, contuiniiig the 
intimation relative to the House of Braganza had m)t been 
received, and if sir Sydney Smith’s ^ solitary letter'\n\<\ not 
arrived to give full efiect to the fear created by the Moniieur. 

If the prince had really resolved to emigrate previously, 
why were his ships not prepared for the voyage? why all (he 
confusion and distress to individuals from the want of previous 
arraugerneut when he did embark? why was the Britis^i pro¬ 
perty confiscated ? why was the British minister ilrivcn IVoni 
the court? why, if the prince was so friendly to the English, 
in such confidential intercourse with the British minister, 
why, I ask, did that minister leave him in ignorance of tlui 
fact, that very valuable property and many British subjects 
were still in Portugal when he signed the decree of confisca¬ 
tion? 

It is clear as a Lisbon sun, and lord Btrangford snvs as 
much in paragra}>h forty-five, that this Aveak prince wouhl, 
between poAverful contending factious have A^acillatcd until 
Junot reached his palace, had not the Jfonitem’ jjiit an end to 
his hopes of mollif3'ing the French, and sir iSydney’s Augurous 
negotiation put an end to his indolence. If therefore tlic red 
riband was a reward for inducing the splendid and mugnaui- 
inous running away of the prince regent, it should be cut into 
three parts, one for lord Strangford, one for sir Sydiicv, one 
for the writer of the Monitonr. 

1 do not ask lord Strangford if the prince ex])ressed his 
sijurprise^ that the Bruton-street <lcspatch re[uesejite<l him as 
influenced to emigrate by lord Straiigford’s reinonstrance; 1 
do not ask if it be not a nmtiJtJce in Itis Jiruion-slreet despalrk 
to say be accompanied the prince regent in his ya.nsaje mu'r the 
bar of Lisbon; I do not ask if the captain of tlie llibcjuia 
was not the first Englishinan the prince met froui tbe time of 
his quitting Lisbon, until after he had cleared the month t»f 
the river. I know the j)rince said all this, when in <he 
Brazils; but I am content to establish the general accui'acy t>f 
my own historical note. I have asserted j)C‘sitivcly only 
three essential facts. 1st. Lord btrangford’s Bruton street 
despatch did not do justice to sir Sydney Smith. 2nd. It 
gave an erroneous impression of his lordslnp’s own proceed¬ 
ing. 3rd. Lord Strangford got a red riband for it. I have 
shown it did not do justice to the admiral; lord Straugford’s 
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own statements prove that it did give an erroneous account of 
his proceedings on the 27th; but it appears he got the red 
riband for his predictions. 


Lord Strangford has published a second Pamphlet in 
defence of himself. I would have answered it, had not his 
lordship caused criminal proceedings to be taken against Mr. 
Murdo Young, the editor of the Sun^ for some peculiarly harsh 
and insulting observations upon lord Strangford in this mutter. 
Lord Brougham, counsel for Mr. Young, maintained the justice 
of his client’s observations, and the result saved me the trouble 
of wrifing. For when Mr. Tyndal, attorney-general, defended 
lord Strangford’s proceedings on the ground that it was usual 
to make the public despatch false, Mr. Justice Bayley pithily 
observed, that ‘ he liked honesty in (ill places,^ and the court 
refusing his lordship a remedy, discharged the rule for a trial. 
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(A.) 

Letter from Mr, Smith io col. (1. N<qntr 

Dawlisli, June 1(5, 1S2S. 

Dear Sir, —Tn reply to your inquiry made on the part of your 
orolher, I can safely say, that lie is not the only person who lias 
heard the report of a despatch having; boon written at Salt Hill; 
for I have heard it too, and my informant was captain Yco (aftcr- 
W'ards sir James Yeo). • 

He told me that he saw lord Stran^ford write at Salt Hill what 
he conceived to be a despatch, and that whal whs then written 
was sent off by a Mn{]f’s messen^’or. This impression (wIk'IIkm* 
mistHlfen or not) was what was on sir James Yco s mind, I am 

{ )erfectly certain; but I can myself speak only to the fact of his 
laving communicated it to me. 

I remain, very sincerely v<>«‘rs, 

(J. D. SMirif. 


(B.) 


JjeUer frtm. vice-admiral sir Graham Moore, K, C,Jj.. to 
tieut-eol. Wm. Napier. 

Cobhara, Surrey, June 4, 1828. 

My dear Napier, —I have a perfect recollection of liaving been 
informed by different Portuguese gentlemen amongst tJiose who 
accompanied the late king of Portugal (at that time prince regent) 
to the Brazils, that his embarking on the 27th day of Novcmb(“r, 
1807, was a measure not resolved upon until the day ])revious to 
its taking place; that the prince had always entertained’some 
hopes of being able to accommodate matters with the Premdi; 
that he never would have ventured on the step ho did, liad the 
British squadron not appeared; and that a letter sent in by sir 
Sydney Smith turned the scale. He had long been wavi'riiig and 
changing, according to the news and reports of llie day, and 
scarcely anybody at Lisbon thought that he would ])ut his 
declared intention into execution, which, in a great degree. 
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accounta for tho unprepared state the fleet was in when it run out 
of the Taps, which for confusion, dirt, and disorder, exceeded 
any scene I ever beheld. From all that I learned in the Brazils, 
and from what passed off Lisbon and on the passage, my opinion 
lias ever been, that the presence of the British squadron off 
Lisbon, the message sent in by sir Sydney Smith, and the rapid 
adyance of the French army under Junot, thus placing him, as 
one might say, between the devil and the deep sea, were the real 
causes of the emigration of the prince regent and the royal family 
of Portugal to the Brazils. I nave also a perfect recollection of 
the disgust which everybody at Bio de Janeiro felt when the 
despatch signed Strangford, and dated * his Majesty's ship 
Hibernia, off the Tagus, Nov. 29, 1807,' appeared there. It 
seems to me of very little importance whether that despatch were 
written at Salt Hill or in Mr. Canning’s apartments in London. 

I am, (&c. &c. 

* 

CjjlAUAM MoOIIK. 
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REPLY TO VARIOUS OPPONENTS, 

WITH 

OBSERVATIONS ILLUSTRATING SIR J. MOORE’S CAMPAIGNS. 


Anonymous periodical criticisms are like wasps, they stiny 
and die; but elaborate writings, argumentative, and imjmting 
inaccuracy, are diifcrent. I speak only of English works; to 
meet Spanish writers would be endless labour. Sir How 
Dalrymple’s excellent Memoirs, published after my second 
volume had appeared, show I have not straincil my authori¬ 
ties; and if they are not sufHcient, I have no other justilica- 
tion as regards Spain. 

The English publications which T jiroposc to notice, are— 

I'*. Notes on the Campaign of 1808-9 in the North of Por¬ 
tugal. By Colonel Sorrel. 

2°. Narrative of the Peninsular War. By Major Leith lla}'. 
.1®. Annals of the Peninsular Campaigns. J^y tlic Author (»f 
Cyril Thornton. 

4°. Strictures upon Colonel Napier’s History of the JVnin¬ 
sular War. Anonymous. 

1)°, Life of the Duke of Wellington. By Major Moyle 
Slicrer. 

Colwi^> SorreVs Notes .—These were dictated by sir David 
Baird in the notion that I and other authors, aimed to lower 
his reputation; a design not to be discovered in what I have 
said of that brave officer. But hisf.ory would indeed be ‘ an 
old almanac,’ if, out of respect to persons, errors inthicncing 
great events were sii])prossed: in this view only have 1 
censured sir D. Baird, and I will now justify my censures, 
yet my own inist}ikej> acknowledge. Avith a sincere wish that 
they were fewer. 
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r. It is charged as a fnilt, that 1 said, * the reovr of sir D, 
Baird!8 cohmm esxAended heyond Lugo on die 26^A November, 
1808.’ 

The simple fact colonel Sorrel does not deny, but says that 
vjde Moore’8 ‘ Column was Vf’ell closed up to Astorga by 

Narrative, the 29th of November.’ Nevertheless, sir D. 
P-79- Baird informed sir John Moore that his troops 

could not he eoruxntraied at Astorga until the of 
December. 

2®. My work states, that, previously to his knowing of the 
fatal battle of Tudela, * Sir J. Moore proposed in case he cendd 
draw the extended wings of his army together in good time, to 
abandon all commv/nication with Portugal, throw himself into 
the heart of Spam, and, drawing round him all he could of 
the Spanish forces, defend the southern provinces, trusting to 
the effect which an appeal to the patriotism and courage 
oj the Spaniards would produce! 

Colonel Sorrel thinks this ^ must he a mistake! But sir J. 

Moore’s letter to Mr. Frere proves the fact. 

Moore’8 < army been united and ready to act at 

^”i6o! general Castanos’ defeat, much as I 

think it would have been risking it, yet it was 
my intention to have marched on Madrid, and to have shared 
in the fortunes of the Spanish nation. If I could not have 
sustained myself there, I thought by placing myself behind 
the Tagus, I might give the broken armies and the people of 
Spain, if they had any patriotism left, an opportunity to 
assemble round me and to march to the relief of the capital. 
That this was my intention is known to the officers with 
me who are in my confidence; it is known also to lord 
Oastlereagh, to whom I had imparted it in one of my late 
letters.’ 

3®. Colonel Sorrel corrects me for saying sir D. Baird 
retreated to Villa Franca without orders; and that stores were 
destroyed at Astorga. 

I admit the first to be an error. Nevertheless, a retro¬ 
grade movement without orders from sir J. Moore was com- 
wmeed. Craufurd’s brigade had passed Astorga before the 
retreat was countermanded; and I can assure colonel Sorrel, 
I did myself walk ankle-deep in spirits poured into the 
streets. 

4®. It is hinted I should not have censured sir D. Baird for 
sending an important despatch by a private dragoon, who 
got drunk and lost it. ^ It is doubtful also,* colonel Sorrel 
complains, ‘ whether the expression, * hlamedble irregvdarityl is 
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applied to inatte/rdion of the genefcd^ or the drtiTikermess 
of the dragom^ 

He intimates also that to say sir J. Moore personally 
directed the movements of sir D. Baird’s division in the battle, 
is derogatory of the latter’s reputation, I cannot a<linit this. 
A general-in-chicf must he somewhere; where he is he must 
direct. But touching the matter of the dragoon, I imputed 
‘ hlameaJble irregvkunif to the general; and justify it by the 
following statement of sir J. Moore’s aide-dc-camp who carried 
the despatch. 

‘ On the night that the rear of the army passed through 
Villa Franca, and halted at a small village about two leagues 
and a half from that town, sir J. Moore sent ca])tain George 
Napier, one of his aides-de-camp^ about two o’clock in the 
morning, with despatches for sir D. Baird, enclosing orders 
to lieutenant-generals Hope and Fraser, the nature of which 
orders was to prevent lieut.-general Fraser's division proceed¬ 
ing on the road towards Vigo, and to make them halt at 
Lugo, as sir J. Moore had, owing to many circumstances, 
altered his intention of proceeding with the army to Vigo. 
When sir John delivered these des])atches to captain Napier, 
he said, ‘Have you a good horse, Napier? 3^)11 must get to 
Nogales to sir D. Baird before five o’clock this morning, if 
possible, as otherwise sir David will have marched and then 
you must follow him.’ Sir John also gave capiain N. ])ar- 
ticular orders to be very careful of the des 2 >Htcbes as they 
were of the greatest consequence; and to tell sir David ‘to 
forward those which were enclosed to generals lIoj)e and Fraser 
as quick as possible,^ ’ 

‘When captain Nai)ier arrived at Nogales, which he did a 
few minutes after five o’clock, he found sir David in bed, and 
delivered him the despalches and, orders. Sir David aslicd, 
‘ If he (captain N.) was to go on with those for generals 
Hope and Fraser?’ ‘ No, sir, unless you have no other person 
to send; in that case, of course I will proceed, but 1 n)ust 
first get a fresh horse.’ fciir David then said, ‘ Were }'ou 
ordered by sir J. Moore to proceed with these letters to 
general Hojje?’ Captain N, reidied, ‘ My orders \vcrc to 
deliver the despatches to you, and you were to forward those 
for lieut.-generals Hope and Fraser, wUh all care and 
despaich' On this he said, ‘ \'ery well;’ and in ahout two 
hoars after^ or perhaps not quite so long, he sent the despatches 
off by an orderly dragoon of the fifteenth regiment. Sir 
David marched soon afterwards, with his division, to some 
heights on the road towards Lugo, about tAVO or three sliort 
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leagues from Nogales; and towards the evening he came 
himself baclt to Nogales, and said to captain Napier, who was 
waiting there until sir J. Moore should arrive, ^ By God, tho 
rascal of a dra>goon hy mliom I sent iltose de^adclies this 
morning, Ims got drunk, amd lost them.' Upon which captain 
N. immediately mounted his horse and went off to report the 
circumstance to sir J. Moore, whom he met on the hill coming 
down into Nogales. ^Se seemed quite astonished a/nd dis¬ 
pleased with svr D. Baird for ha/mmg sent despatches hy a/n 
orderly d/ragoon, vjhich were of such consequence that the 
eommamder of the forces thought it neoessa/ry to send one of his 
otion aides-de-camp with them.' ’ 

Two forced marches were thus imposed upon McKenzie 
Fraser’s division, which occasioned great distress and loss. 
Here I must observe that I never meaned, nor did attribute 
blame to that general, whose conduct was strictly in unison 
with his orders; yet I have heard that his friends were hurt; 
perhaps at the lightness of the expression, ‘ Pilgrimage to St. 
Jago,’ a trifling conceit, un^itable to the occasion. 

Narrative of th>e Peninsulas' Wa^, —Major Leith Hay is 
pleased so to term a narrative of his personal adventures 
during about half the period that war lasted. He seems 
offended that I should have exposed the foolish conduct of the 
military agents employed at the commencement of the 
Spanish insurrection; yet he has not, and could not, disprove 
my statements, seeing they are supported by the letters of 
the agents themselves; the public voice has proclaimed theii 
justice. He says, indeed, ‘ that to include the 
voi”r 1 ^* 18 . '^^dle of the agents, with exception only of colonel 
Coxe a^ lord William Bentinck, in one sweeping 
and unqualified censure, appea/rs as little worthy of history as 
it probably will be h&reafier considered of notice;' and that to 
answer me he has only to mention the names of ‘ colonds Paisley, 
Jorws, Lefevre, a/nd Bi/rchl But I haVe not included the 
whole in one sweeping censure; and the last-named officers, 
whose talents I acknowledge, and one of whom, colonel 
Birch, I especially quoted as giving good intelligence, were 
not agents, but on the staff of an agent. Their just views 
place in disadvantageous light the errors of general Leith, 
under whom thev acted. 

^fajor Leith Hay decries my work, but says his own is 
founded on authentic documents, meaning, his own memo¬ 
randa. They will scarcely guide posterity. For, treating of the 
ihM 211 battle of Busaco, he says, ‘ on the forenoon of the 
***''■ 26th Sept. I was directed to advance in front 
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with a squadron of Portuguese cavalry, and report the move¬ 
ments of the enemy on the roads close to the. right bank of 
the Moiidego, directly communicating with the valley of 
Larangeira. In the execution of this service tm proceeited Uno 
leagues voithout encountering an enemy '—‘ As we rode for¬ 
ward a cannonade and fre of mushetry was heard in the 
direction of St Gemihadao^ where the d/ake of Ekhingen and 
gerwral Reynier were forcing bade v^>on the position the 
advance of the cdlied army.' Now St. Comhadao is twenty 
miles from Busaco; the light division and Pack’s brigade 
formed ‘the advance of the army;’ the former never were 
within ten miles of Comhadao, and Pack retired from thence, 
without an action, on the 22nd. Moreover, on the SCtli of 
September, when major Hay heard this ■wonderful firing at 
Comhadao, the duke of Elchingen and general 
Beynier were, and had been from one o’clock of 
the 2,5th, immediately in front of Busaco, and 
their light troops were actually skirmishing with the Bi'itisli 
in that position which the major hajl just left two leagm*H in 
his rear! It would appear that major Hay has tnistcd to very 
bad memoranda. 


Strictures wpon Colond Napici''8 History. —Although 
anonymous, I notice this pamphlet, written in defence of lord 
Beresford, because the writer would have it understood that 
ho is lord Beresford, or that he writes from his lordship’s 
dictation. I, however, think, lord Beresford’s knowledge 
would reject the inaccuracy of this work, and his modesty 
shrink from dictating such gross praise of himself. 

It is not credible, lord Beresford should describe 
himself * As a wise frm a/nd conciliatory persorC 
—‘ A ma/n whose quali fications eminently ftted him for high 
important trusts '— ^ An officer of zeal, temper^ discretion, and 
intdligencd — ‘ A distinguished commander capable of the 
greatest things '—‘ A person evincing a knowledge of manfdnd, 
a shill in the varioue principles by which the huma/n heart is 
actuat&i, and a facility in influencing and direct- i 
ing them, ranked a/mo7igsl the exclusive charac¬ 
teristics of the highest class of mankind.' 

This anonymous author gives me credit for ‘ very consuler- 
ahle qualities as an historian^ and believes ‘ my errors are 
unvnientioTial,' arising from ‘inaccurate infoimation.' And 
he answers my statements ‘lest a work of such pieiension^ 
to consideration shmdd bias posterity.' Alas for 
posterity I He fears it will be biassed by ‘an 
adopter and pr/ypagodor of foolish and trumpery 
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reports* — *A person of easy crechdity'—^ Of extraordinary 
ignorcmce of fad>8 and of topography ’— * Writing from 
ex parte a/nd false infmnaliorC —* Premmptuoud — ‘ In&cpe- 
rimced''—‘A caviller^—‘A mere sotdier of theoryy presmning 
to discuss the abilities, the opinums, and the conduct of so able 
a/nd distinguished an ojfker as lord Beresford'—^ An histo¬ 
rian vjWumt literary integrity or foAmesd — ‘ A special 
pleader *— * An illogical reasoned — * An intrepid assertor* 
—* Excessively defcienJt in the most esse/niicd qucdities* —one 
whose * InteBectu^ vision is thickly affusccUed hy the mist of 
paHy pr^udices* 

As indications of ‘galled withers* this may pass, but in 
the same vein I am told 1 ‘ know nothing of lord JBeresford 
whatever* —had * given mysdf no trmMe to inquire into his 
military services or his personal character *—‘ Did not know 
when, or where, or how, that distinguished officer had been 
employed^-sxA with ‘ a comm/m a/nd most aemeless prejudice 
which is ofie/n frti/nd in connexion with a certain doss of 
political opinions, took U for gra/nted thal because lord Beres- 
ford was higidy allied, he must necessarily be dejideni in 
professixmal skill; a/nd became he possessed that famUy patron¬ 
age which might bring his Tnerits into notice, it must follow as 
an inmitable consequence, that he co'uld net be in possession oj 
the merit thal might deserve it.* 

Being at least as nobly connected as lord Beresford, I leave 
his ‘ high alliahces’ to those whom they concern; his family 
patronage is more to the purjiose, and for his military services 
I will give some tokens of inquiry about them. This pamph¬ 
leteer calls me a ‘ mere soldier of theory,* yet I have seen 
more and harder campaigns than lord Beresford saw, before 
he attained the command of the Portuguese army. I begin 
with his lordship’s expedition to Buenos Ayres, his first essay 
as a general-in-chief. Many curious details of that event 
have been related to me by eye-witnesses, but suffice it to say, 
lord Beresford was there completely beaten and laid down his 
arms. 

His next appearance was as commandant of the island of 
Madeira, secretly delivered to England in trust by the prince 
of Portugal. The Portuguese declare, that, in violation of 
this trust, lerd Beresford made the authorities swear allegi¬ 
ance to George 111. 1 will not dwell on that. He governed 
the island well or ill for some months. 

At Coruna he commanded the brigade covering the em¬ 
barkation. There was nothing to do, but if a conversation, 
such as 1 have heard did really take place between him and au 
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eminent staff-oHicer, liis lordship did not then rate the hopour 
BO high as his defender does now. 

These indications that I am not entirely ignorant of lord 
Bereeford’s services, h^ore he commanded the Portuguese 
forces, are only given in answer to the writer of this pamphlet; 
and for my knowledge of his services after he attained that 
command, let my work vouch. I may have seen them with a 
jaundiced eye. I may have been * vmwpabU from Hie circum¬ 
stances of my military life, to form an adequate concept ion of 
Hie difficulties which the general of a large corpts has to contend 
with.' I may have had my ‘ iniellectvM vision affascated hy 
the mists of pa/rty prgvdice;' but my opinion still is, that 
marshal Beresford was not * a distinguished commander,' —not 
an * enterprising general^ —not ‘ capable of the greatest things.' 
If I am wrong, his deeds are before the world to obviate my 
conclusions; great actions cannot be smothered with ink. 
The author of this pamphlet is however unjustifiable in saving 
I have ‘ hinted at professional hackwa/rdaness.' I have strictly 
confined myself to measuring marshal Beresford’s military 
capacity by the standard of his exploits. Nor will it serve to 
cry out—political prejudice! I have nowhere attacked lord 
Wellington, lord Hill, lord Lynedoch, lord Stuart de Bothe- 
sir Edward Paget, and others whose political opinions 
were the same as lord Beresford’s. 1 proceed to examine my 
opponent’s arguments. 

1. Treating of lord Beresford’s ai>pointmcnt, I said:—‘ The 
Portuguese regency, whether spontaneously, or brouglit 
thereto by previous negotiation, offered the command of all 
the native troops to an English general, with power to alter 
and amend the military discipline, to appoint British ollieers 
to the command of regiments, and to act without control in 
any measure he should judge fitting to ameliorate the con¬ 
dition of the Portuguese army.’ 

‘ It is said, sir J. Doyle, sir J. Murray, general Beresford, 
and even the marquis of Hastings, then earl of Moira, sought 
for the appointment. The last was undoubtedly well fittcil 
by his courtly manners, his high rank, and his talents, in the 
cabinet and the field, for such an office; but powerful parlia¬ 
mentary interest prevailing, major-general Beresford was 
appointed, to the great discontent of many officers of superior 
rank, who were displeased that a man without any visible 
claim to superiority should be placed over their heads.’ 

* This short exiractf says the pamphleteer, ‘ contains as 
many fallacies as lines.' ‘ It would he dificult, perhaps, to 
ft/nd in any other historum a passage equally short, and 
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equally c^mmding in misstatements and mistakes* He then 
proceeds to show that marshal Beresford never allied for the 
appoinlment; doubts if the other officers named did so; is 
indignant it should be supposed parliamerda/ry interest in¬ 
fluenced the matter; and taking advantage of a piece of bad 
composition, endeavours to convict me of ‘ arguing upon a 
rumour as if it were a certainty, with a view to draw an 
unfair conchmon against lord Beresfoi'd* 

Bigorously spealdng, he is entitled to prefer this last charge, 
because the notice of lord Moira’s qualifications separates the 
members of mj sentence in a slovenly manner; take that 
away, or put it in a parenthesis, and the whole passage will, as 
intended, rest on ’the rumour. This writer, indeed, rebukes 
me for noticing rumour; but the fact being interesting and 
probable why should I have suppressed it? And what are 
the misstatements? What the fallacies of which I am 
accused? 

1°. Marshal Beresford never asked for the office, and there¬ 
fore pa/rliarmeata/ry i/nteresti could have had nothing to do with 
the affair. 

It is the essential business of a government, conducted on a 
system of patronage, to solicit men of ])owerful families to 
accept great offices; and who more powerful than the Beres- 
fords? This system is now declared to be on its death-bed, 
but was it in its infancy in 1809? 

2°. The Portuguese Regency never offered lord Beresford full 
power. 

I ctnifess my error here, and will explain how it arose. In 
lord Oastlcreagh’s instructions to sir J. Cradock, I found the 
regency had applied for an ‘ English general to organize and 
emnmand their army* I knew that twelve days after lord 
Beresford arrived at Lisbon, he did in fact exercise a complete 
control over the Portuguese army. It a[)pcars, those twelve 
days were devoted to difficult negotiations; that 
the marshal and Mr. Villiera had ‘a world of 
difficulties* to obtain the uecessai'y powers, which were ‘ most 
rductantly conceded to the determined representations of the 
British Minister* Of those negotiations 1 found no trace in 
lord Castlereagh’s despatches, nor in lord Wellington’s letter, 
nor in sir J. Cradock’s correspondence; hence my error, 
insignificant in itself, was difficult to avoid: nevertheless I 
stated the fact with some doubt, as the expression ^ whether 
sponta/neously or brought ih&reto by previous negotiation* 
sufficiently proves. This is the only foundation for the abuse 
80 liberally bestowed. 
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I will now show tliat this writer has greatly exaggerated 
the difficulty of the negotiations; and when he states that one 
of marshal Beresford’s qualifications for the cortunaud was 
his being ^perfectly emversant with the laiiguaye 
of the peopUJ he states that which a better autho- 
rity than h,e can be contradicts. 

Extract of a letter from marshal Bjckesford to lord 
Wellington, Chamusca, 4th Jan. 1811. 

* On lord Castlereagli’s communicating to me his ISfjqe.sty’a 
pleasure that I should proceed to Portugal to fill the situation 
I now hold, it was ray duty to point out to his lordsliip what 
my experience in the country had made me think absolutely 
necessary to fulfil, with any prospect of advantage, the views 
of his Majesty, and of his royal highness the priiiee regent., in 
giving to a British general the command of the rt>rtuguese 
army; and, amongst other things, 1 re})resented it as 
sary that in all things respecting the organization and disci¬ 
pline of the army, the eommandcr-in-chiel’ should be, perfect ly 
independent of the government, and that it ^vas absolutely 
necessary rewards and punishments should bo exchjsively 
with him. These claims lord Castlcreagh told me Mr. (Run¬ 
ning would give directions to his Majesty’s envoy here to 
stipulate for, and that I need not uudertalvc the task until 
they were granted. I eonseciuently, on my arrival, dee.lim d 
accepting the command, on waiting on the regency, till JMv. 
Villiers should have made these necessary stijmlatioiis, and in 
consequence of which, after he had some confere^ice vuth the 
regency^ I put down, at his desire, in English, soinetliing to 
the purport (for it appears a very bad translation or ill-coi)icd) 
of the propositions in one of the papers enclosed, and to 
which the answer uimexod to it was given. 1 was riot then 
very much master of the J^ortuyuese^ but I recollect observing 
to Mr. Villiers that the answer appeared to me ambiguous, 
and wishing further explanation. He, however, assured me 
that it was quite proper, and that the government inte^id.ed 
fully to accede to my desires, and to su])port me fully in eveiy- 
thiiig, and I remained with the understanding that ihoin;h 
for the dignity of the government it might desire ])articu!ar 
forms, that virtually the power in everything respecting the 
formation, organization, and discipline of the army remained 
with me; and on this principle 1 have ever since acted, with 
the full acquiescence and sanction of government.’ 

Here we find no reluctance, and no difficulty, except that 
which the marshal, from his imperfect knowledge of iho 
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language, experienced in trying to read the answer of the 
regency. 

3®. The pamphleteer says, That although many officers al 
a later periodj wa/nted lord Beresford's sUuationy none were 
discontented at the time; and ordy sir J, Murray objected to 
the local ra/nk of limtefrumt-general which Ojccompomied it. 

But this local rank was a necessary adjunct to the com¬ 
mand of the Portuguese troops, and any discontent occasioned 
thereby was a discontent at lord Beresford’s appointment. 
Sir J. Murray’s displeasure is admitted; and the following 
letter from general Sherbroke to sir John Cradock speaks for 
itself:— 

*Zishon, March 12. 

‘ Sir, —Hearing, upon my landing here this day, that 
SirJoim Majesty has been pleased to confer upon 

Cradock’s major-general Beresford the local rank of lieute- 
Correapond- nant-general in Portugal, I wish to submit to 
ence, MS. your excellency that I am three years a senior 
major-general in the British army; and although I shall, 
under the present circumstances, perform with the greatest 
cheerfulness the duties which you may require of me; yet I 
think on reference to the customs of the service you will see 
my present situation in such a point of view as shall induce 
your excellency, to lay my humble request before his royal 
highness the commandcr-in-chicf, that he will be graciously 
pleased to move his Majesty to confer on me the local rank of 
lieutenant general also while serving in this country.’ 

Thus it appears, the discontent, even at the moment, was 
not, as this author positively asserts, confined to sir John 
Murray; and though he labours hard to show lord Beresford’s 
superior claims were at the time ^ very visd)le to any person 
whose intdlectucd eye was rwt blinded by prejudice' I have 
yet to learn that in the opinion of the army, his lordship’s 
merits, though they should even be enhanced by his share of 
the glory of Albuera, were greater than general Sherbroke’s. 

II. The writer is angry at my saying, lord Beresford could 
never have overcome the difficulties of his situation if he had 
not been directed, sustained, cmd sJdelded, by the master spirit 
under whom Ive worked. 

Whether I am correct, or otherwise, will be made manifest 
in the course of my work; but this author discovers irritable 
haste in commenting upon the expression; he supposes it 
applied wholly to the difficulties of discipline, whereas it 
evidently refers to political obstacles. Yet I will say, even 
tliC discipliue of the troops was not more indebted to lord 
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Beresford’s than it was to the excellent English officers v. ho 
served under him. Madden, Harvey, Ashworth, Eldei-, 
Oliver, Douglas, and others like them, were the spirits 
animating the system that raised the Portuguese troo])s so 
high in the scale of European armies j those officers were not 
instructed hy marshal Beresford—some of them were capable 
of instructing him. 

III. The pamphleteer denies the truth of the following 
passage in my History .—^ In time almost all the mililarif 
situations* 0 / emolument and im^portance were Md hy Kny- 
lishmenl * 

The word emolument is used in its simj)le .sense. The 
nation was at war for its existence, the whole po])uhitiou in 
arms, the country lately ravaged by an enemy, llio treasury 
quite empty. In such a crisis all military situatious were 
more or less places of ‘ emolumeut and importance,' England 
paying the greatest part of the army. Ijord Wellington, 
admiral Berkeley, and Mr. Btnart W’cre inomhers of tlie 
regency. The first was also captain-general of llie Portu¬ 
guese forces, regular or irregular;—that is to say, of tlie 
whole population able to bear arm.s. The second was a<lmii'al 
of the fleet in the European waters. Marshal norcslbrd 
commanded the regular land armies. Sir Tl\omgis Hardy was 
commandant of the port and arsenal of Lisbon. To all tb<‘s<‘ 
places salaries Avere attached. Lord Wellington, indeed, gave 
his Portuguese as he also did his Spanish pay, to the militajy 
chest; but tliis was a private act of disiuteresteduess. T 
believe his example was not followed. 

Let us proceed. 

Colonel Traut was governor of Oj)orto; colonel tk)X, 
governor of Almeida; eolon(?l Austen, of Algarve; g(uieval 
Blunt, of Peniclie. Sir Ilohert Wilson comniauded ihe 
Lusitanian Legion; IVanl, John Wilson, and Milb'r were 
at the head of different hrigacles of militia and onlciianra; 
colonel Grant and major Fenwick commanded smaller I)o(li(‘s 
of the same species of troops; colonel D’Urban, colonel 
John Campbell, and colonel Madden, had high commands in 
the cavalry; generals Hamilton. Spry, Llarvcy, Pac,]:. Ash¬ 
worth, and Collin.s, commaiulcd divisions or brigade.s of tlm 
regular infantry: others held commands in the artillery; 
Hurdingc, Arbuthnot, W'arre, <fec., w'ore on the staff; and 
nearly all the regiments of the line were commundod by 
Englishmen, or had English majors, captains, and suhaltcniB: 
nor were these names, which readily occur to me, the whole 
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Situations of impoi'taiice were held by Engiislimeii without 
any particular title; thus a British engineer, especially ap¬ 
pointed, had a voice in the council of war at Abrantes, so 
])f)ten.tiul the governor could make no cajutulation without 
ills (!onsent. No doubt all this was necessary—I never said 
or thought otherwise—^but it shocked Portuguese pride, and 
this was clearly shown when the crisis of danger passed away. 

IV. I come now to the most elaborate portion of this 
])ani]dilet, where the writer seeks to uphold the superiority of 
marshal jperesford in a discussion with sir John Cradock on a 
military movement, and to expose tlic partiality and hollow¬ 
ness of my observations in a contrary sense. 

The argument is thus commenced. ^ It is difficult to 
underrstemd why the co)tsideration of this difference het'ioeen 
two general officers, from which cohnel Napier intimates, 
though I ihhik erroneously, that no results ensued, should 
occupy so large a space in his History' 

I have intimated nothing of the kind, and the difliculty is 
removed by my ojjponcnt himself, because, in the same page, 
he says, * It must he owned that tlw subject is in itself a fair 
theme of histoi'lcal discussion' 

rrocc( ding in the same vein, he ufiirms that I ' sought for 
and pro(aA/re<j^ all the arguments on. one side, and never took 
the trouble to inquh'e for any on tJte other' Subsequently he 
says, ’with tits aid of these four documents, I shall, I think, be 
enabled to set aside the arguments of the historian, and con- 
seqitently overthrow the conchmon he has founded upon 
tlusm.' 

But those ffour documents' are extracted from my Hi.story; 
two of them are letters of sir John Cradoek and marshal 
Beresford discussing the very moveimmt in question! They 
were printed at full length in my Ap[)cudix; the substance of 
each fairly given in tlic body of the Avork; tliey tell their 
own story; the only help given by me to sir John Cradock’s 
view is, an opinion that marshal Jleresford’s proposition Avas, 
for certain slated reasons, ‘misoiiiid.’ How, then, can this 
AA'riter venture to assert, that 1 ^ sought for and procured only 
the argmnents on oiie side,' tluit I liave ‘ descended from the 
seat of calm and impartial judgment, to exercise my powers of 
special pleading im javonr of the views of one party'^ 

The point of di.spute was, whether the allied army should 
move to ilte succour of Oporto, or remain nea/r Lisbon! I 
condemned Beresford’s arguments in favour of the first; 
partly because Cradock’s appeared to me conclusive; partly 
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from my after-acquired kiiowlcdj^e of the real state of affairs. 
The i)aiiq>ldeteer, cliantn’iug the ]»roposition, asserts, 1 censured 
-Beresford for proposinjjj a march to Lciria, wlien iny observa¬ 
tions were expressly directed against a march to Oporto. I 
will set down what I did write and my authority. 

History.—‘ While thus engaged, intelligence arrived that 
Victor had suddenly forced the passage of the Tagus at 
Almaraz, and was iu pursuit of Ouesta on the road to Merida: 
that Soult, having crossed the Hinho and defeated Honuiiia 
and Silveira, was within a few leagues of Oj)orLo ; tliat 
La])is.se had made a demonstratiou of assaulting (Jiiulud 
Rodrigo. The junta of Oporto now vehemently (JcTuandcd 
aid from the regencyj ainl the latter, although not much 
iuclinod to the hisliop’s party, projiosed that sir John (Jradoek 
should unite a part of tl>e British forces to the rurtuguese 
troo]>R under marshal Beresford, uud march to the succour of 
Oporto. 

Beresford was averse to trust the Portuguese under his 
immediate eoimnand among the luutinous multitudes in that 
city; but he llionght the whole of the British army should 
move in a body to Leiria, and from tlieneo eiilier ])ush on 
to OjiortO; or return, aceording lo the events that might 
occur in the latter town, and he <'ndcavouicd to persuade 
Oradock to follow this plan.’ 

‘Marshal Beresford’s plan, founded on tlie supposition that 
Oradock could engage Soidt at Oporto and yet quit him and 
return at liis pleasure to Lisbon if Viet(.u’ iah anced, was cer¬ 
tainly fallacious: the advautago resteeVouconjectural, the dis¬ 
advantages on jmsitivc data; it was conjecfnral that they could 
relieve Oporto, it was p>o^i^ive tliey \vouId endanger Lisbon.’ 

Authorities. —1°. Extracts from nmrhhal Bereslord’s letter 
to sir John Oradock, 121)111 March, 1800. 

‘Upon the subject of marching a British force, to Oporto 
under the actual circumstances, and under the consideration f)f 
the various points from which tlio enemy at ju'csent thuaten 
us, wc had yestcrd.iy a full distaissiou, and which renta-r.', it 
unnecessary for me now to recapitulate the several reasons 
which induced me to submit to your excellency's coie-idern- 
tion tlie propriety of advancing the Brillsh force to hen la, to 
he thence pushed on to Oporto, or otlicrwihe.. aa tlio inlonua- 
tioii from ditferent part.i may render expialient. But my 
principal reason "was, that as there .‘qipcared an iiil,e,ntuui of 
co-operation {of wliidi, hoicrrcr, there is no a-rto,hitf) between 
the marshals Victor and Soult, it would be moat desirable, by 
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cither driving back or overcoming one, before the other could 
give his co-operating aid, to defeat their plan, and if we 
should, or not, be able to do this, would be merely a matter of 
calculation of time; as, supposing on our arrival at Leiria 
Oporto offered a prospect of holding out till we could reach 
it, and that Victor continued his southern pursuit of Cuesta, 
lie would get so distant from us, as to permit the army push¬ 
ing from Leiria to Oporto without apprehension from the 
army of Victor,’ ^ It is for your excellency to judge, under 
the actual circumstances, of the propriety of this movemeni 
towards Oporto' 

2°. Extracts from sir John Cradock’s reply to the above. 
29th March, 1809. 

‘ I have the honour to acknowledge, at the earliest moment, 
your excellency’s letter of this evening, conveying a copy of 
the request from the regency, &c., that I should move the 
British troops to the succour of Oporto^ Ac.—^ To venture upon 
an advanqe to Oporto, two hundred miles from Lisbon, when 
the very object is perhaps ht this moment lost, seems to be a 
point only to gratify the good feeling of every soldier, but 
quite opposed to the sober dictates of the understanding, if 
the British army sets out with the declared object to succour 
Oporto, or expel the enemy, the impression on the public mind 
is the same. Nothing but the accomplishment will suit the 
English character!’ 

r» 

These extracts contradict the pamphleteer’s assertions that I 
‘ completely misunderstood the nature of marshal Ber('sford’s 
views and intentions,’ and ^ strangely perverted his meaning by 
making him say it was doubtful if Victor and Soult in¬ 
tended to co-operate on a single plan.’ It is most dis¬ 
ingenuous, also, to assume that I objected to a march upon 
Leiria, and then argue on that false assumption in the 
following manner :— 

‘ This sums military movement cannot he both right and 
v)rong, politic and impolitic, corr&it and erroneous'—^ If the 
proposal of advancing the army to Leiria was evidently 
unsound when suggested hy marshal Beresford, the movement 
itself ought, in impartial justice, to have been condemned by 
tlifi historian as at least equally unwound when put in execur^ 
iion by sir John Gradock.' 

How was it the same military movement 1 Every circum* 
stance was different.—1°. It was a movement to Leiria—not 
to Oi)orto. 2®. It took place ten or twelve days later, during 
which time 5000 British infantry, and 300 artillery horses, 
had reinforced Oradock’s army, and a regiment of dragoons 
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was hourly expected. * Since the present access’lon g.^. 
of strength,^ says sir J. Cradock, ‘ it ma,ij he ad- Cra*iock 

visahle to imiTm a short movement in advaiwe as to fiotvond 

/ar as Leiria' 3°, Victor, instead of tlireateuiug s^ewai-t 
Portugal, as the reports of the 2Gth March repre- 6th April, 
sented him, had engaged with Cuesta, and just 
fought tlie battle of Medellin; moreover, a march to Leiria 
mily did not open Lisboa to that marshal. 4“ LM]iisse, 
instead of jt)ining Soult, was moving towards tin; Tagus by 
the ])aHses of the Gredos; thus, the French were woakcix'cl by 
a diversity of plans while the allies were become si l onger. 
And what more absurd than this writer’s notion that I he 
same military movements must be equally good at one time 
as at another 1 After all, Cradock’s march to Leiria was nnnlc 
entirely at the request of lord Beresford: aynsmlM to 

gemral liertsfortVs wish to make a movemervt in 
as he said it V)oudd give confidence to the body of rortognnse 
troops assembled at Thomas', and enable him to undertake the 
defence of ilw bridge ami station at Abrantes .^—Sir doliu 
Cradock to general llichard Stew'art, April 8, lbU8. 

The author having made this use of the march to Liuriu, 
changes his ground to magnify lord Beresford’s military genius 
in recommending a march to Oporto, 

‘ It appears^ he says, f rom tlte evidence afforded by colonA 
Napier himself, that lord Beresford had cxa.cUy divhied the in¬ 
tention oj the enemy — nay, that he had anticipated the very 
orders of Bumiapo/rte, in which the three corps of Soult., Viotor, 
and Lapisse are directed to co-operaf,"—and yet his reasoning, 
the wisdom of which is proved by facts and by the docu.m<‘nis 
recorded in the authors own vohiim, is caudeinned.' * (Jolon,.l 
Napier, forsooth, vnth a v-’vy saperfiobd knowledge of the cir- 
cumst<mccs of the time, and scAircely any of the localities, 
has the ptrosumpilon to record that these views arc evidently 
unsound.' 


Hard words these, if founded in reason; if othcr\Yisc, they 
are foolish words. Lot us test them. Three in\'u<Iing corps 
were hanging on the frontier: Hhere apjwaredf j,,., 
says lord Beresford, ‘an intentian of co-opera- i,., .n.iiti 
tionl Here was no groat divination; moreover (loKiock 
other things were diviniul, such as the taking of 
Ciudad Eodrigo and Almeida which did not hajipcn. Let 
that pass. The preservation of Lisbon was the primary object 
of the allies. Beresford pr(»poscd to combine a march against 
one of the three invading corps, and he was bound to show,— 
1 ®. That while thus operating against one enemy, another 
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could not take possession of Lisbon. 2®. That thei i should ^ 
be some prospect of beating that body which the allies 
intended to fight. Wore either of these things reasonably 
secure 1 

Victor, rated 35,000 strong; and having just defeated 
Ciiosta, was at Merida and (laeeres, the head of his columns 
rej'Oi tcd to be pointing towards Tortugfil. Was the safety of 
Lisbon cared for, in a jdan to march all the allied forces against 
Sonlt, who was two hundred miles from that capital, ■when 
Victor, a more powerful enemy, was threatening it from a 
nearer point 1 

Tlie author of this j'>am])hlet says yes, because ‘ Victor 
had no means of crossing the Tagus; Ae had with him ncxihefi' 
poidoon nor bridge equipage of any hind.^ a/nd the river from 
the frontier of PortfJigcd wn>s rolling doum, as is always the 
case at this season of the year, a rapid, heavy, mighty, wiford- 
ahle mass of boater ’ 

Indeed! What, then, is the meaning of the following extract' 
from admiral Berkeley’s coire^^poudcneewitli sir John Oradock, 
April 6th, 1809?—'There is a eircumstaiieo uj)oii which, if 
both yourself and general Bei'csfbrd are {d)st'nt from Lisbon, it 
may be necessary that some decisive knowledge should be 
obtained—I mean the boats and craft npon the Tagus^ the 
disposal of which seems to be conlidcd to the commissary- 
general. That gentleman, I suppose, will naturally attend 
the army, and of course, if Ave should suddenly rc(piirc them, 
or if the enemy made a ra])id movement across the Alemtcjo, 
Jie migld become master of (he boats beJ’orc an express could 
reach the commissary-general to renjovc them.’ What also is 
the meaning of the following passages in sir John Cradoek’s 
despatches to lord Castlercagl), i2th Aj)ril, 1809 ?—'There is 
a ferry at Salvaticrra, near Alcantara, and another up the left 
bank of the Tagus, in the Alemtcjo, where there is also a ford, 
and the river may he easily passed.* , 

It was soon found that, not the commissury-general but the 
regency held the craft,—that no registry of the boats was 
made, and nothing useful was done or liltely to ]>e done in the 
matter. Wliereforc, Victor could have passed the Tagus, and 
Lisbon was not secure during the march to Oporto. 

Now as to the chance of success against Sonlt, v.’ho bad 
above 20,000 men, bis cavalry nuiuerous and excellent. Could 
12,000 Britisli infantry, having no cavalry, few guns, no 
transport, and embarrassed rather than assisted by an ill- 
disciplined rortugiu‘se force, have brought Soult to battle? 
Could tlicy have beaten him decisively and returned to cover 
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Lisbon? Was Lapissc 'with liis l:i,000 men a^wl tliirty guns 
to remain passive/ Would he not Jnive 
marched on Coimbra in rear of (he allies? 

The 'writer intimates that AYcllingtou did march to Oporto 
and defeated ^oult. Yes! but five weeks later, when the 
English ministers’ intentions were no longer doubtful—when, 
partly by Beresford’s vigour, partly from the stunning eH'cet 
of fcjoult’s capture of Oporto—chiclly from the rejiuljitiou of 
Wellington—the Portuguese troops had from a law less mob 
become an orderly force—when the army was reinforced by 
7000 English infantry, four regiments of cavalry, artillery, 
horses, money, and stores—more troops being on the voyage 
to Lisbon. It happened wben Oiadock’s efiorts, followed up 
by Wellington, bad proenrf'd country HUi)plie.s—when Ija]>ls,sc, 
by a false movement to Lower EsUemadura, had marred tlie 
Erench combinations, placing a whole nation with its fortresses 
and all its forces, regular and irregular, between Soult and 
Victor, leaving them no j)Ower of concert or eo/nmuuication. 
Jt liai)peued wben Victor, whose troo[)S were sullering from 
the (juadiana fever, was fornhiig' an entiem’hed cjuri]) at 
Medellin, instead of moving on Poi tugul—wlu ii Cue.^ta at the 
bead of more nuniorous Jorees than Ixdbre, bad pronnsed to 
follow Victor closely in any niaicli towards Portugal—w'heu 
intercepted letters of king Joseph’s indicated Seville, not 
Portugal, as Victor’s object—when Venegas was tbreatening 
La Mancha with a fresh army—wlum Soult, having lost time 
at Aiuarautc and men at Chaves, laid spiead his troops over a 
wide extent of country and exhausted his olVeiisIve strengtli— 
when there was a conspiracy in his cjuiip Ibo lewdeis being in 
communication with the Ihiglish gom-ial, and when the leul 
numbers of the French were unknown and undcnati'd. ^Not¬ 
withstanding all this, the operation'would have fuih'd of any 
great result, but for tlic astonishing passage of the Douro, an 
action not to be cxijccted from ordinary generals. 

Different also were the measures taken to secure the ^J’agus. 
Beresford wanted Cradock to 'move at oaee with, the •whoh, 
allied force, depending only on some calculations of lime. 
When lord AVcllington moved, the false march of La])I.-*sc had 
enabled him to draw down the Lusitaiiian hgion ami tlie 
militia of the Beira frontier to defend the bridge of Aleantaia, 
which was mined. Three ICnglish battalions drafted from the 
army at Leiria, were united with two others and two regi¬ 
ments of cavalry just landed at Lisbon, and with 8000 Portu¬ 
guese regulars forming together an army under one g« iK'i al 
to defend the line of the Tagus from Abrautes to Lisbon. An 


joined Soult or 
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additional 0013)8 of observation was also formed from the 
garrisons of Badajos and Elvas, to watch the movements of 
Victor on the Ghiadiana; and finally, the seamen, marines and 
the civic legions of Lisbon formed a reserve. Hence it was 
truly said Wellington’s plans were ^neither hastily ado{)ted 
nor recklessly hurried forward.’ He made, indeed, a daring 
movement, but it was the daring of a great general; whereas 
Beresford proposed a rash march of two hundred miles to 
succour a place which had actually fallen the very day on 
which he made the proposal. Nor is this all. Marshal 
Beresford desired Cradock to march, with the Portuguese 
and British troop.s combined; and the pamphleteer says, ‘ the 
allied force woidd have been m every respect superior to 
SouU's whole a/rmy' Now this movement was proposed the 
29th of !March, and the British had two hundred miles to 
move; wherefore, allowing two days for preparations and 
unforeseen obstacles, the allies would have been in front of 


Soult about the ninth of April. At that period, however, 
marshal Beresford thus doscribed* the Portuguese portion of 
this army, which, so ‘superior in every respect' to the enemy, 
was to drive Soult’s veteran infantry and powerful cavalry 
out of the kingdom. 


this morning met no less than three expresses, commu¬ 
nicating to me the/iomWe state of nmtiny —for I 
to^sir!r(An'^** can call it no less—in which the troopts every- 
Cr.idock, where are, and the inhabitants are in, equal, insuh- 


Santarem, 
April 7,1809. 


ordination, and they encoura.(je each other' 
what said sir J. Cradock 1 — 


And 


‘No reliance whatever can be placed on the Portuguese 
Sir Tohn troops. If I said that the uilade were ready to 

Crnilock to mutiny or revolt, 1 believe I speak yeneral Beres- 
loni Oustie- fords sentimmts' 

Ap^’a Beresford could not control the 

Portuguese troops, nor Cradock procure equip¬ 
ments or supj)lies for the British, arc j>rovecl by the letters of 
those generals. But Cradock’s difficulties, the pamphleteer 
says, could not have been known to marshal Beresford at 
the moment of suggesting the plan; be it so; his proposition, 
then, was founded in utter ignorance of the real state of affairs, 
and therefore ‘ evidently unsound.' 

V. Of the points which I have enumerated above as marking 
the difference between marshal Beresford’s proposal and sir 
Arthur Wellesley’s operation, the following have been either 
denied, doubted, or ridiculed, by the writer of this pamphlet. 
1®, Cuesta's promise to wait on Victor's movements. 2 ®. The 
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OMouTii of Guestas force. 3°. That the coiispirdc^ in Soul/'s 
army was known to the allies when sir Arthur Wdhslry 
decided to march against that general. 4?. That a whole, 
nation, with all its fortresses, ^c. <^-c. was, by the false ouirch 
of Lapisse, placed between Fictor and iSo^dt. 5° That 
Ahrantes was a fortress. 6^. That Hoidfs- offioisire Wihs 
exhausted. 7°. That the intention of the Emjlish cabinet to 
defmd Portugal had been doubtful. 

The following are however my authorities. 

1®. C ' UMstd 8 promise. —Mr. Fueiie to sir John Oeadock. 

EeoUh, April 21.V/, 1809. 

* Ip general Victor sliouhl evacuate the coiinirv which 
he now occupies, and ujulertakc a march to the rcliei of 
marshal Soult, general Cucsta would advance in proportion, 
a?id endeavour to harass and detain him, as hir as possible, 
without ri.skiiig a general action. Tliis latter part i consider 
as agroe<l.’ 

'Phere was a direct commimicatiou between Seville and 
Lisbon, and this letter rcacUcd sir A. Wellesley cither tlic 21th 
or 2r)th of April. 

2°. Amount of Oiiestds force. —This was rated by me at 
35,000 in tbe gross, and 25,000 actually in his camp. 

Avlhorities, —Sir A. Wellesley to lord Caktleiiea.gii, 

A pril 21 th, 1809. 

* CuESTA is at Llerena colh'eting a foivc again wliieb it is 
said 'will soon be 25,000 infantry and 0000 cavalry, a jairt of 
them good troops.’ 

Mr. Fkehr to sir A. Wellesley. 

iS'wifh, ‘Uh Ibuf. 

‘ We have bore 3000 cavalry, cousldcrcd as })art of tlio 
army of Estreinadura.’—^General Cuc.sta lias with him dOOO 
cavalry.’ 

In addition to this, recruits were daily arriving in his camp, 
and lie had several partisan delachmeiits. Tims it appears 
I have underrated tlje actual toree immc<liatc]y in front of 
Victor. 

3°. The wnspiracy in Soulfs army was known to tJw allies, 
witen sir Arthur Wellesley, 8fc. 4'C. 

This is proved by tiie following faiihs, tlrawii from the 
original narrative of the Englisli officer employed. 

‘John Viana, the agent of the conspirators, readied Thomar 
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in the middle of April; and in consequence of his infor¬ 
mation, an English iield-ofiScer was sent to Aveiro to meet 
D’Argenton the principal conspirator; he did so, and returned 
with the letter to Lisbon, whitlier Beresford had meanwhile 
repaired to meeit ^ir Arthur Wellesley.’ It is evident, therefore, 
Beresford knew of the conspiracy before sir Arthur Wellesley’s 
arrival at Lisbon, and consequently, the latter knew it when 
he planned his operations. 

4°. That a whole nation, with all its fortresses, ^c. ^o. 

When Victor was on the upper Guadiana, Soult was on the 
Douro; their most direct line of communication was by Alcan¬ 
tara, and coasting the Beira frontier. As long as Lapisse 
jrrotccted this line with a strong corjrs, their o]>erations were 
connected; when that general joined Victor on the Guadiana, 
nearly all the central parts of I’ortugal and the allied armies 
w^ero between the latter and Soult. The frontier line of 
Portugal, and the part of Spain adjoining it, immediately 
became insurgent, and the partisan corps before employed to 
watch Lapisse, guarded the bridge of Alcantara. My expres¬ 
sions are therefore strictly correct. 

5°. Ahranles. —The pamphleteer says, ^ there was ‘not the 
vestitje qf a fortification^ at this place in May, 1809. 

Aaihority. —Major Patton, employed to examine and 
strengthen Abrantes, reported 22nd April, 1809, the castle as 
commanding all around, and secure from escalade; the town 
as having 4000 and requiring (iOOO men as a garrison when 
completely fortified. The additional fortifications were then 
being made, and hence in May the state of the place was as J 
said, ‘ already cajrable of a short resistance.’ 

(>°. SouU's ofensive was exhauskd. This the writer of the 
]>amphlet says was not more visible in May than iu March. 
Now, in March, yoult was, in one compai’t mass, bearing down 
upon Oporto with the avowed intention of afterwards march¬ 
ing to Lisbon, having assurnuce from the emperor that Victor 
and La])isse were co-operating. In May, Lapisse had aban¬ 
doned all co-operation; so hud Victor; both were cut off 
from any direct communication with fejuidt; the latter had 
remained five weeks inactive iu Oporto; his troops were 
scattered, and he had shown, by feeling towards his left 
in force, that liis views Avere no longer fixed upon Lisbon. 
It was therefore mueli more visible. Eiually, sir A. Wel¬ 
lesley judged it so, for in a letter to Mr. Prere, 24th April, he 
says, ‘ they (the Preueh) have not passed the Vouga to the 
south, nor have they extended tliejusclves into Tras os Montes 
since the loss of Chaves; but they have made some movement 
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towafds tile Tamogii wliicli divides Tras os Montes from 
Minlio; and it is snpjio'^od tliey intend to acquire for them¬ 
selves the option of retreating into Spain.’—‘ It is probable, 
however, that Soult will not remain in Portugal when I shall 
pass the Mondego.’ 

1°. That the mtentioms of the Englidh cabinet to dfcnd 
Portugal had he&tt, doidttful. 

Authorities. — Extract from sir John Cii^vdock’s Oorresjion- 

dcncc, 1800. 

January Vdth. —‘ Wc arc determined to remain (o the 
last proper moment, in I he hopes of receiving ord* !,-' iVom 
England.’ 

Feh'n^vry *dth. —‘The orders wc daily expect may l>c citlur 
for immediate embarkation, or to maintain Portugal.’—‘ We 
have but this one wish, to act for tho eiedit of mir country, and 
endeavour, under the want of all infoimalion, to discover what 
may he the object of the (jovermaent we serv<d 

Fehraary L’Gi'/i—‘ Since I lie L4tji of Janiiary we arc willb- 
ou t lust ruction s from limfi utd. ’ 


Extract of a despatch from Mr. to Atr. 


EiiLiij:. 


Afril Wth. —‘You will observe tliat in {'m* idtern.d.i\c 
for which it is necessary to provide (tliough 1 trust novortli- - 
Ics.s it is not likely to take ])lace), of the eval uation of Portiii^al 
by his Majesty’s forces, sir A. Wcllc.sley is dnv'cUul to ])roc(''‘d 
with the army to Cadiz, to be landed thciv' on the. acceptanci', 
by the ^jianish government, of the condition which you have 
already been instrucial io propose^ t)f the admi.s.dou of Pritisli 
troops,’ itc. (fee. 

Other proofs also exist, hut it is ridiculous to deny a fact 
which is continually complained of in sir Jolin Cradoek’s cor¬ 
respondence; and I have neither space nor inclination to 
unravel all the tedious confusion of this author’s arguments. 
Having shown that he is inconsistent, and notv'cry scrujmlous 
in misrepresenting my stateimnits, 1 proceed to point out his 
errors as to facts. 

Page 40.—He asserts that ‘ there is no other possible route 
from Portugal to Madrid than by the valley of the Tagus' 

Answer. —lu 1812 lord Wellington moved from the Peira 
frontier, through the pass of (Juadararaa to Madrid, without 
touching on the valley of the Tagus. In the same year lord 
Hill moved from Alcmtcjo, })assc(.l througli Lower Kstremudura, 
entered La Mancha, and arrived at Afadrul without moving 
along the vaiby <f the Tagus. 
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Lumiar, were neither commended nor discommended by me, 
nor are they anywhere expressly called a central position. I 
said, ‘ sir John Cradock resolved to preserve his central posi¬ 
tion; covering the capital at such a distance as to preclude the 
danger of being cut off by one army, while he was engaged 
with another.’ This refers, not to one, hut to any place suiting 
that plan of action. Again, I remarked, ‘it must not be 
objected to sir John Cradock that he disregarded the value of 
a central position, which might enable him to be beforehand 
with the ('nciny in covering Lisbon if the latter should march 
on his flank.’ 

But Cradock’s position at Lumiar was, in regard to Lisbon 
and the expected advance of the enemy, a central position. 
Victor and Soult, marching direct upon Lisbon, could uotliavc 
formed a junction without giving Cradock an opportunity to 
l)ush between and tight either separately. Here, as this 
writer makes liimsclf merry with what he calls my central 
I)osition, I will take the trouble to inform him that, in a 
military sense, a central positioi is one from which a general 
can, when opposed by two adversaries, acting on different lines 
of operations, prevent his opponents from uniting except hy 
circuitous marches; wherefore it maybe ceuiral, and at <lie 
same time retired. Napoleon’s position at the siege of ilaiit.na 
was central, yet so retired, that his opponents were close upon 
Mantua ere he could fight them. 

J^age 63 .—^ Lord Beresford departed from Lisbon on tlie 
St/i of April, leaving sir JoJm Cradock still opposed to his 
views of marching to Leiria' 

Answer. —‘ I Consented to general Beresford’s wish to make 
a movement in advance.’— Letter from sir Jolm Cradock to 
general R. Btewnrt, %th of April. 

Page 70 .—^ But where arc these mountains irlnch colonel 
Napier has placed between Oporto and Lisbon.' 

Answer. —Between Lisbon and Oporto! 

They have various names—there is the fiierra de Caramula, 
Sierra de Busaco, ISIontc Junto, and the mountains of Torres 
Vedras, Mafra, Moiitechique, &c., on which lord Wellington’s 
famous lines were established in 1810. 

Page 77, the parYiphlctcer says, I have mentioned many 
reasons, but not the real and substantial one why lord Wel¬ 
lington moved against Soult instead of Victor, pamely— 
Lisbon would have been left open to the former general' 

Answer. —The reasons given by me were,— 

1°. Sir Arthur Wellesley preferred attacking Soult, because 
he Jbcld a rich province, and Oporto the second city of Fwt/ugal 
which both regent and people desired to recover. 
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2®. To attack Victor, it was requisite to combine operations 
with Cuesta, which required time, which might he employed 
against ScniU. 

Authorities .—Sir A. Wellesley’s correspondence:— 

‘ I should prefer an attack uj)on Victor in concert with 
Cuesta, if Soult was not in possession of a fertile to lord 
province of the Jdngdom, and of the favourite town (.'aftioreagii, 

of Oportof —*and if auy operation against Victor, 
connected with Cuesta’s movements, did not require, time to 
concert it, which may as well he employed in dislodging So}dt. 

* An opcrat.ion against Victor is attended by those advan¬ 
tages,—if successful, it relieves effectually /Seville to Mr. Frcre. 
emd Lishoiij <§’c. c^ c. 

Thus the ‘substantial reason! falls to the ground. Sir 
Arthur docs not mention it; and if he thought a movement 
against Victor would effectually reiicre Lisbon, he could have 
had no fear of Soult. 

Pago 78.—The pampMcteer ‘is at a loss to sec how tlu,ir 
(Soult’s and Victor’s) ojicratimts cotfld have been carried on by 
the ZcTicre! 


AnsvHtr .—My cxjwessioii was not ‘carry on! hut / connect 
thfiir opciudions,' and the Zezere was only rncTitioucd as the 
line by which Soult and Victor, alter reaching the Moiulcgo 
and the Tagus, could best cennmnnicato, or, if necessary, form 
a jiinetion,—and why not? If two armies make a Hank 
march to effect a j unci ion, to cover their movements by a 
river will not only ju’ott'ct their march, but render their junc¬ 
tion militarily secure long before the troops actually meet, 
the enemy cannot safel} ])ii>^s the river to ^u'cvent it. 

Pagc.s 93, 94, contain a laboured rebuke, for, tliat I have 
called small bodies of tiroo]>s ‘cotps!’ 

Ansioer .—It niay be that ‘corps' is a barbarism, but it is 
found in Johnson's Dictionary, and there defined ‘ a body of 
soldiers* 

l^^go ] 01.—Tt is asserted that on Soiilt’s retreat IVoin 0])arto, 
Silveira, in disohedii'uce t>r the most ivositivc orders, ‘never 
turned his troops on the Mondin road or tmvards Salaniondc* 
and that early tm llu^ IJth ‘ lord Lares ford, leaving Amarante 
on his way to Chaves, overtook generid SifveWa s divisimC 

A'nswer .—^^Theso UNsevlious have little reference, to aus thing 
I have said, hut they are meant to exi>lalti the ‘fdhre, in 
marshal JieresforcTs opcralmis* to which the French owed 
their safety. 1 will not coutrailiet them; yet. SilvtMva always 
affirmed that his division did march, on the \ Afh, to Mtvndiny 
and thence through Cavez to Ginzo, wlhm'c he took thirty pri¬ 
soners m tlw loth arnd where his fa/rther progress was a/rrested 
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by un^pected orders from marshal Bereford^s head-epjunrUri. 
He also affirmed that the troops Beresford overtook, as above 
stated, were not his, but Baccellar’s Beira division, which at 
that time was only an auxiliary. I have, therefore, in nowise 
misrepresented the matter in saying, ‘ there was a failure in 
Beresford's operations* and ‘ there seemed to he some misunder¬ 
standing between him and Silveira* 

Page 104.—Adverting to my praise of Trant’s advance to 
the Voiiga, the writer says, * the author, for a military man, 
has an extraordinary medbod <f separating the subordinate or 
executive oficer from the general under whose direction that 
officer acts.* 

Answer. —General Trant assured me that his advance to 
the Vouga was his own sudden and spontaneous act. 

Page 110.—The following passage from my work is quoted, 

‘ Early in June marshal Beresford was, with three brigades, 
direct^ onCaetdlo Branco^ upon which the writer observes/ 
Beresford wcls neither directed cm that place, nor did Iwgo ihere.^ 

Answ&r. —Lord Londonderry, in his - Narrative of the War,* 
p. 305, says, ‘marshal Beresford, for example, instead of 
returning to the now^h, was ordered to proceed with one British 
and two Portuguese brigades by Castdlo Branco to the Tietar' 
As his lordship was adjutant-general at the time, and must, 
therefore, have issued the order himself, J adopted his assertion 
without a suspicion of its incorrectness. 

Page 115.—The pamphleteer says, Hhe duke del Parque 
would not give lord Beresford some British biscuit left in 
store at Ciudad Rodrigo by the commissariat of sir John 
Moore*8 arrny,* and Jie appends to this the following note: 

‘ Colonel Napier, with his usual inaccarewy, says by order of 
sir Arthur WeUesley* —^that is, I said, ‘ tJw store was formed 
hy sir Arthur Wdleslefs order? 

Answer. —Extract from sir A. Wellesley’s correspondence: 
■i'o the ‘ It is a curious circumstance respecting marshal 

marquis Beresford’s corps, that the Cabildo of Ciudad 
w« ikbiejr, Rodrigo actually refused to allow them to have 
September 1, 30,000 Ibs. of 100,000 Ibs. of biscuit which I had 
1800 . prepared there in case the operations of the army 

should he directed to that quarter.’ 

I now come to the last, not the least of this writer’s mistakes. 
In my History it is said, marshal Beresford was so credulous 
of French weakness in the number of troops, as publicly to 
announce to the junta of Badajos, that ^SouUs force, wandering 
and harassed by continual attacks, was reduced to 8000 or 
10,000 soldiers;* upon which the pamphleteer (p. 112) remark^ 
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* loi'd Beresford will, I apprcliend. be surprised at this iiifor- 

* matioTi: although reading of events with which he had no 
‘ inconsiderable concern, he must feel himself indebted to 

* lieutenant-colonel Napier for a great deal of very important 

* intelligence relating both to them and to himself. The 

* above relation will. I suspect, he received by his lordshi}) as 

* news of the very newest description. 1 doubt whether lord 

* Beresford, in the wdiolc course of his life, ever commiiuicatcd 
‘ with the junta of BadfijoK.*—‘ Of course the liistoriaii will 

* give his authority for the faclT—^ This public anuouneenuait 
‘ to the juuta of Badajoz—this numerical accuracy with whieii 
‘ lord Beresford’s estimate of fSoult’s force is set down—all 
‘ these particularities remind ou*l vastly of the veracious 

* anecdotes of the worthies of the ‘ School for Scandal,’ and I 

* can only reply to them in the words of sir Benjamin,—tlie 
‘ lieutenant-colonel’s account is more circninstantial. I conlcss 

* but I believe mine is the only true one, for all tluit.’ 

^Authority. —Letter from his excellency marHlial Beresford, 
to the junta of Badajos; extracted •from the Britwh Pres^ id 
July 7, 180D. 

* To his excelleyuy the president and the lords of Junta of 

Mstremadwa. 

'm 

‘I have already transmitted you an account of the forces I 
sent to Alcantara, and which wore obliged to abandon that 
position to the enemy on account of his superior nurubers. 
The resistance they made, how^evor, was higldy honourable to 
the small corps which ultimately rcmaim;d to defend that pass, 
though the loss and damage sustained hy the town in conse¬ 
quence gave me great concern. I have again sent to Alcantara 
four battalions under the same brave col<tm‘l Mayiic. 

I flatter myself that in a short time all that part of Spain will 
be freed from its o]>])ressors. 1 have mneli pleasure in trans 
mitting to the junta copies of the letters received j^'csterdii}' 
from (jallicia, and-eongratnlatc it ou the favouraiilc appearance 
of things in that province. You already know that upon tlie 
defeat of the corps of marshal Soult hy general sir Arthur 
Wellesley, the enemy were reduced to a most disgrace.lul fligbt, 
ahaudoniug their ammunition, tfec., and the soldiers throwing 
away their arms; after which, they made such force<l marclies 
that it was impoM.sible to come U]) wnth the main body of the 
army before it had passed the bridge of Breiiga. Our troo])N 
followed them with all expedition to tluit place between wliieb 
and Alai’iz W'C made some prisoners. I have prciviously com- 
mimicated to all the juntas and generals in thilUcia ibc pi'o- 
YOL. VL T 
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bahllity that the remnant of this army, amountuiy onhj io 
about 8000 or lOjOOO 7n(m, loitkoutt any cannon or amniuni- 
tion, and in every respett in the most vjretched condition, ftying 
from our troops, would retire into tlial country, in order that 
they might he prepared in the best manner to receive them; 
and I entertain no doubt that the consc(iuences of the capture 
of Lugo, and of Ney having left Gallicia, will be fatal to 
Soult. 1 have the honour to remain, with the most profound 
respect, ^ 

‘ Your most obedient servant, 

'G. C. Beuesfokd.’ 

Coimbra, May 29. ^ 

Is that sufficient authority? or will it be cuihal a foi'goi*y, 
as some other letters have been, because Iho initial of tin; lirst 
Christian name is given according to the {Spanish spelling, 
namely, Guilhclmo for William? But having now tracked 
the pamphleteer through most of his tortuous statements, 1 
pray my readers to observe, tl»at this mass of errors and scur¬ 
rility is contained in a ])amphlet of less than 130 pages; it is 
the production of a writer W'ho ackiiowlcdgc's to have spent 
three months in its ])re])iiralion, because he was ‘anxious that 
nothing should he piddislml in reply to ony mistakes ^ohieh 
coidd he justly cited as a mist ale of his omn;' a)jd wlio, alttT 
roughly iiotioirig even a false punctuatitnj, in such an exten¬ 
sive work as miiih, lays dowii the followiiig rules for the 
guidance of contcmj)orary hist'uriaus. ‘ 7’hat they should not 
■i7Av9Tf< tx) go farther than a hare register of facts.' That ihey 
must ‘ cast aside all evidence which mmdd he sooutrd in a court 
of jixbtice; and that they must ‘nrrer allmo the ivordu, ‘ it is 
saifl^ to disijrace their worhl In line, that the public must 
he content, by a species of comparative anatomy, to judge ol 
the size and form of the great transactions of the world from 
a few dry bones presented by the grubbers for small facts. 


Since writing the above, Further /Strictures from tlio sanm 
pen have ap))oared. The author is surprised that his former 
adjnonitioiis have had no effect upon mo; perliaps he will bo 
more snrjmscd to iind that his jnesent corrections arc likely 
to have the same fate; for being 'written in the same style, 
ATid as inaccurate as those 1 have just analysed, it would be 
waistc of time to notice them. Sir Benjamin D’Urban has 
liowever now mixed himself uj) in this controversy, and his 
objections shall have an answer. 
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His account of the battle of Albucra I had before me when T 
wrote mine;—if I have uot quoted him, it is because that was the 
condition on which a copy was placed ii^my hands;—if I have 
not followed him as a f^uide exactly, it is because other infor¬ 
mation justified me in quitting him at certain points with 
respect to matters of fact, and his opinions and conclusions i 
was in no manner bound to. 

1°. I acknowledge an involuntary error in sfuing marshtd 
Beresford’s failure at Badajos kept lord Wclliiiu* lo j\)i’ nearly 
two years on the frontier of Portugal. 1 siiui. <1 have said 
more tliau one year; how the mistake crept in 1 eaunot say, 
but I had aliesuly detected and corrected it in my copy for 
the second edil.ion. 

2°. 1 knoAv that marshal Beresford obeyed lord Wclliiigton's 
instructions by crossing the Guadiana at Jcruracuha, it is so 
stated in niy History; but lord Wellington had also given 
him a discretionary power of acting, and to invest Badajos 
quickly was the principal object. It is marshal Berestord’s 
judgment in tlu' use of that discretionary power that I have 
cciibured. 

‘6°. in opposition to sir Benjainiu, I adhere to my assertion 
that marshal Beresferd i'ought an unnecessary battle, and 
fought it against his ovnt judgment. Nor >ya,s it upon slight 
authority that J said the impatient feeling of tlie army "was so 
strongly rcprcbcnted to him as to allect his decision. 1 am 
not bound ttj name that authority because sir Benjamin 
chooses to ^ regard the fact as imaginary/ hut that lord BcrcvS- 
ford fought the battle ugaiiirt hisowni judgment is undeniable, 
or tlicrc is iio truth in the following exiraet from general 
Harvey’s journal. 

24th Hay, 1811.— 'Met general Bwesford, and rode to 
Villalba, where there is an old castle/ <4 g, Ac. * The marflml 
wcbS remarkably conmiaulcatlve as to flss 'poiiey of fighting at 
Alhuera^ which he blames himself 'tnneh for, ihficthtg the co'Hr- 
sequences of defeat in most serious colours.' 

Here i must notice the Second Stricture s. If marshid 
Beresford is content to have such a defcneler, i have no reabon 
to regret his taste; but shenild the) produetiein reach a second 
edition, I would advise the wndter not to lot his authorities 
contradict his text. 

Page 125, he says, sir Alexander Hickson hiiving ‘furnished 
me with the number of guns, / arbitrarily decit/ed as to their 
calibre.^ But in page 51, Appendix, No. J V., gem ral H'Uihan 
(whom I followed) sets down, under the hoael of artillcTy 
employed in the battle of Albuera, six German, six Portuge*ehc, 

T 2 
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au<l bi£ British nine-pounders; wherefore, if nine is nine, and 
lliree sixes make eighteen, / did not ^arhitravily decide as to 
their calibre* 

Page 35, it is sail^ * as to the autJwr's assertion tlicd,the 
Tayus might hasse been forded after a we^*s dry weather, 
ti^thing cmi be more imaginary. The whole allied army, and 
ike whole French army, htiow the absurd incorrectness of this 
statement* But at p. 3, Appendix, sir Benjamin D’Urban 
says, ‘The Tagus between Oolegao and Rio Moinhos was hiown 
to offer several fords after a few days* dry weather* 

Page 36, he says, ‘ The whole army was about 20,000but 
at page 13, Appendix, D’Urban gives 20,000 infantry and 
1400 cavalry, besides artillery. 

Page 75, it is affirmed that Beresford could form his bridge 
and pass over bis troops in the sight and in despite of the 
French; and that it was ‘ perfectly impossible for them to frus¬ 
trate the opes'ation; hut at ])age 12, D’Urban’s Appendix, it 
is said, the French ‘ might have opposed the operation with a 
rational prospect of success.* 

Page 77, ‘th^ night was so dark that the enemy neither was 
nor could he seen;* but page 12 of D’Urban’s Appendix, says, 
the enemy ‘observed the heights occupied,* and gave up his 
design. 

Page 80, ‘ the army did not halt at Olivenza;* page 13 of 
the Appendix, sir Benjamin says, the army being without pro¬ 
visions, ‘ encamped in the woods round that town* 

Page 162, ‘tlie sudden shift of wind which colonel Napier 
has introduced with somewhat of dramatic effect, to clear 
away the olmcurity of mist and smoke in which he had veiled 
the scene, never occurred;* page 31 of the Appendix, sir B. 
D’Urbaii says, ‘ the wind at this moment blew aside the smoke 
and rain.’ 

Tl’his suffices to prove my opponent vulnerable. But I have 
stated no fact without authority, and I shall hereafter show this, 
on all important points that may be contradicted. To fix 
exactly all the periods and circumstances of a bjittle is nearly 
impossible, and I admit that on some minor points this writer 
seems better informed than general D’Urban or myself. 
Wherefore, in a second edition I will accept and use his cor¬ 
rections; and also other recent information, showing that lord 
Beresford’s errors at Albuera and Campo Mayor were greater 
than I have represented them. I cannot promise to say with 
Duinoiiriez, who it would seem is angler enough to know a 
trout from a gudgeon, that marshal Beresford at Albuera ‘ did 
vwre tlmn Ccesar at Fkarsaliaf but I will endeavour to chas- 
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tise ‘ tha spirU of tlis inquisitor^ and retain only the ‘ liheraV 
in my composition; meanwhile this writer who ‘heing pestered 
with a popinjay answers he knows not what,’ may recover 
temper, which, next to' parmaceti, is the sovereignest thing on 
earth for an inward bruise.’ 


From the tedium of personal justification, I turn to the 
more grateful task of replying to some unfounded criticisms 
on sir John Moore’s campaign. 

It might be imagined, when time had blunted the. edge of 
political malice, Moore’s heroic death would have arrested 
censure which could not be substantiated; but*in this, as in 
other human affairs, all opinions are not to be bound in one 
fetter. Yet will I show, that his censurers have only opinions 
unsupported by facts to offer. To effect this, I must again 
advert to Colond Sorrd's Notes, classing them with ilamil- 
torCs Annals of tlm Peninsular Campaigns, and 8herers Life 
of the Duke of Wellington, quoting and answenng all indiffe¬ 
rently, as their arguments or assertions iireseiittlieinsclves. 

They accuse sir John M<K)re—1°. Of vacillation and of 
losing time at Salamanca. 2°. Of taking counsel from others 
rather than from his own judgment. 3°. Of neglecting Gallicia 
as a defensive position. These are their words : 

‘ That time was lost at Sala/wmcn is a matter of fact, and a 
great subject of regret. The value of a day, or an hour in 
war is great. It is in vain to ask lohat might have, been the 
consequences of a nuwement into the Imirt of iSpain ichich was 
never made, and which, according to able ami *acuie men, 
should never have been contempUit^Al; hut it i.s certain that 
between that nuiosure and a retreat on Portugal, sir John 
Moore wavered long in his designs' —Lite of the Duke of 
Wellington, page 1()3. 

^ Part of his dijiculties must he. admitted to have proceeded 
from his own arramfeurw.nts '—‘ Whih tlw infantry proceeded 
by Almeida, the cavalry and artUlery loere directed to advance 
by Merida and TruxiUo; and tlw coHscqvxncc 'was, that the 
diflcidty of collecting his army was prodigioa.sly enhanced, 
and sir John Moore was compelled to remain above a 'month 
inactive at Salamanca. Precious tinw was there lost The 
thoughts of the general were bent on a retreat. The army did 
not move until the eleventh hour, ami action was lufortanatcly 
delayed till the precise period wlwn action coaid no langcr he 
available' —Annals of the Campaign, page 102. 

‘ It is much to he lamented thoA sir John Moore did not feel 
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himself fuUy aJt liberty to follow the dictates of his mim exceU 
Urit judginent, instead of yidding to sn^gestions and opinions 
which, being founded on false data, scarcely merited attention^ 
—Sorrel’s Notes on the Campaigns, 1808-9, page 41. 

These three writers here agree in censuring sir John Moore, 
yet afterwards all disagree on what he should have done. The 
author of The Life would have had him retreat at once upon 
Portugal; the author of The Notes insists on the primary 
importance of defending Gallicia; the author of The Annals 
vacillates between that and ' retiring^ as he phrases it, ^ across 
the Tagus to the south.’ 1’his discrepancy.ishow.s a variety of 
fan^y, no difference of judgment, because none of them have 
examined the subject with a reference to facts. Tliis shall be 
demonstrated. 

‘ He was compelled to remain a month inactive at Sala/mancal 
—Annals. 

Two thousand men, the head of sir John Moore’s column, 
reached Salamanca the 13th of November, the rear did jmt 
arrive until th^Sth, andon the 11th of December the army 
marched towai®E Sahagun; thus, if the troops could have 
commenced operations the day after they arrived, the month 
is reduced to fifteen days. Were those days wasted in inac¬ 
tivity? Was it inactivity to keep so near a powerful enemy 
until Baird and Hope cflfccted their junction? Was it inac¬ 
tivity to fix in that short period, amidst a thousand conflicting 
and false representations and reiioits, tlu^ true character of the 
Spanish insurrection, and with so sure a judgment that every 
operation founded upon a difl'erent view failed oven to the end 
of the war?* Was it inactivity to have arranged the means of 
throwing the army into the heart of Spain? And when the 
battle of Tiidela, breaking that measure, obliged Moore to 
prepare for a retreat, was it inactivity, amidst such diflicull ies 
and anxieties, when without money to establish sure intelli¬ 
gence, he had new prospects opened, to arrange a forward 
movement in the face of three hundred thousand men, at the 
same time changing the line of operations from I’ortugal to 
(Jaliicia? Are these things the work of a moment? 

(Suppose the artillery under Hope had moved with sir John 
Moore, had been at Salamanca on the 20th November; the 
junction with Baird was still to be effected, and the separation 
of that general was not the work of Moore. Would this 
writer, then, have had the latter advance with fourteen or 
fifteen thousand men to Burgos, or to Aranda de Duero, or to 
Madrid? If to the last, Baird must have been abandoned, 
because the fourth corps, which was at Rio Seen the 25th 
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November, would have iiitcrcepteii his line of march. Tuirgos? 
He was still too late, because JJlakc’s and Jlelvedcre’s armies 
had been dispersed on the 10th and 11th. Say tl\ey had not 
])ecn dispersed; then the arrangement of sending Hope 
^Itidrid was better than marching in one column to Salamanca; 
because the latter, enlarged and troubled with a gresit tniiu of 
carriages and guns, could not have reached that town so soon 
as the 2yth; but moving as they did on separate roads, all 
marched more rapidly, and Hope could have united ut Ihirgos 
with a difference of only twelve leagues and at Aranda witlj a 
difference only of one league in the di.stance irav<‘rsed. 
Wherefore it is clear that sir .lohn Moore’s mind was not 'con¬ 
tinually bout oil retreat,' that his arrangements tlid not in 
any manner oblige him to remain a month inactive at Sala¬ 
manca. Til line, be was not inactive at all. 

Hut says the author of the Annals, ' iha time cho.^e.rh for 
action wan predseXy when action covXd not avail,' And ‘ On 
the advance of the British, Boult, as a rnatter of course, would 
have fallen hack to Burgos, where hjs corps would have efjecied 
a junction with that of Junot. Nothing therefore could he 
more visionary tltmi the prof cl of dejetiting BoultX 

Is there any foundation lor all tins'? fchr John Moore rea¬ 
soned thus, ‘ fSoult knows iiotlnug of my march—he may be 
sur]>rised and beaten; if he retreats the French grand coni- 
niunlcatioiis arc exposed: in citTior case JSapoleon must come 
to his succour. If lie come with a small iorce, ho also may 
be fought withal. If with a large force, [ incur danger, hut a 
diversiou for the south is effected.’ What was tlio result'? 
iSoult instead retiring as a vutUrr of course' stood his 
ground, the emjieror came hack with his wlioie army, and tlu' 
only thing visionary is the argument of this writiT. 

‘ Tt is certain that he long tuarcred.' —Life ot Wdiiagton. 

M"heu only two thousand Britisli hud reached Salamanca, 
Blake and Belvedere, whose armies were to cover the junction 
of Moore’s divisions, were utterly routed, and the French 
cavalry entered Yalludolid. Moore then told the junta tliat if 
the enemy a<lvanced lie must go back; they did net advance 
and ho remained at Sidanianea. 

On the 2;>th his column was closed up, and on the 27th 
the state of udairs being more cli-arly kiiuivn, lie prepared to 
throw himself into the heart of Spain. 

On the 28tli, news of Oastahos' destrucrm i au'l of Napo¬ 
leon’s movement on ^Madrid arrived; the jlritisii Hanks were 
not then united to the centre, and the ]>roposed measure 
became impracticable; wherefore, Moore resolved, when his 
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artillery and cavalry should have joined to retreat to Por 
tugal. 

The 4th of December Hope arrived; the 5th, information 
came that Napoleon was resisted at Madrid, and by the 7th, 
from every quarter came news, which, whether from natives 
or Englishmen, private or oflicial, was all of the same tenor— 
namely, that the enthusiasm of Spain was again awakened. 
Moreover, Napoleon’s march from Burgos to the capital, not 
only permitted a junction with Baird’s division, but opened a 
point of attack to the now united British army. On the 7th, 
therefore, sir John, seizing the opportunity thus suddenly 
oflered, resolved to advance on Sahagun, thereby meetirig new 
combinations with fresh (lispositions. Is that wavering^ Is 
a general to shut his eyes to what is passing around him, and 
stupidly follow a plan preconceived upon circumstances totally 
different from the actual ones? 

^lie aJhOuld have followed hia own excelknt judgmerd* says 
the author of the Notes.— ^ lie should have retired across the 
Tagus to ths semthi says tli^ author of the Annals. 

He could not have done both. When Napoleon was at 
Burgos, Moore might have retired across the Tagus; but the 
author of the Annals speaks of the period when the advance 
to Sahagun was commenced; at that time Napoleon was at 
Madrid with 60,000 men, and the 4th corps was moving on 
Talavera; wherefore any movement towards the Tagus would 
have been an advance, and Moore’s excellent judgment cer¬ 
tainly would not have let him call an advance a retreat. But 
did he not follow his own judgment 1 Mr. Erere and the 
Spaniards wanted him to move upon Madrid, and he went 
towards Burgos. Sir David Baird wanted him to take a defen¬ 
sive position in Gallicia, and he made a forward movement to 
Sahagun. Others wanted him to retreat to Portugal, and 
militarily speaking that was most advisable; Moore said so. 
But the awakening enthusiasm offered a hope for Spain, and 
he advanced on political grounds, calculating, as indeed haj)- 
pened, that he should always be able to retreat by Gallicia, 
which was not worse than a retreat on Portugal. There was 
danger, yet war is never a safe game; and when, as in this 
case, all the dilliciiltics are foreseen and boldly met or skilfully 
evaded, a dangerous operation is not yash but great. 

Let me now prove, that he acted upon such a calculation,— 
that he foresaw and judged all the difficulties and results, 
military and political—that he adopted no man’s recommen¬ 
dations, but executed Iiis own plan, 

Salamanca, December Gth.—‘ What is passing at Madrid 
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nay be decisive of the fate of Spain, and we must 

be at liand to aid and to take advtmtage of what- '*^*****Cor 

ever happens. The wishes of our country and rerpondenw! 

our duty demand this of us with whatever risk it 

may be attended; yet I mean to proceed bridle in hand, for, if 

the bubble bursts, we shall have a run for it.’ 

Salamanca, 8th December.—* Madrid still holds out, and I 
have some reason to believe that elTorts are 
making to collect a force at Toledo, and a still ^ ' 
larger one on the other side of tlie Sierra Morena: as long as 
there is a chance we must not abandon this country.’ 

Salamanca, 9th December.—‘ After Castafios’ defeat the 
French nuirehcd for Madrid, the iiihahitants flew 
to arms,’ &c. ‘ This is the first instance of eiithu- 
siasm shown; there is hope that the example may jouruaL 
be followed, and the people be roused, in which 
case there is still a chance that this country may be saved. 
Upon this chance I have stopped Baird’s retreat, and have 
taken measures to form our juiictitm, whilst the French are 
wholly occupied with Madrid: wc are bound not to abandon 
the cause as long as there is hope; but the courage of tlio 
populace of Madrid may fail, or, at any rate, llicy may not b(! 
able to resist—in short, in a moment things may be as bad 
as ever.’ 

lltb December.—*I shall assemble the army at Valladolid. 
—* By this n)ovcment I shall threaten the French sir John 
communications, which will make some diversion ^loorcv Cor- 
in favour of the S]>}miards if they can take ad van- 
tage of it; but 1 much fear they will not move, but leave 
me to light the buttle by myself, in which case 1 must keep 
my communications ojien with Astorga and (lallicia.’ 

Saliagiin, December 24.—* 1 gave up the march on Carrion, 
which had never been undertaken but with the view of 
attracting the enemy’s attention from the armies assembled in 
the south, and in the hopes of being able to .strike a l»low 
at a weak corps, while it was still thought that the Britisli 
were retreating into Portugal.’ 

* TKt ex,failed,' says the author of the Annals. In 
what maimer ? *Tlie object of my movement,’ says sir John 
!^^^oorc, on the 12tli of December, ‘ is to thrcafen, the Frettoh 
cotmnunicatimis, atul aliract their attention from hfiuJrid-and 
Zaragoza, ami favour any movement which 'may be '/node hy 
the /Spanish armies forming to the south of the. TagusS N(*w, 
what was tlic result? The /Tth corps left Zav.igois.i; tlie 4Ui 
corps withdrew from Kstremadura; the 2nd corps came from 
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New Castille; the 8th corps from Navarre; Napoleon, with 
50,000 men, rctumed from Madrid—^the whole plan of his 
campaign was overturned I Cuesta was then enabled to move 
an army from the Morena to the Tagus, Infantado to obtain 
refuge at Cuenca, Palacios to descend into La Mancha; the 
siege of Zaragoza was delayed, Portugal was saved, and the 
conquest of Andalusia deferred. This is to fail! And it is 
thus, turning from the steady light of facts, this writer 
endeavours by the feeble glimmer of his oym imagination to 
trace Moore’s career? 

These authors seem bad generals in the plains of Castille; 
let us .see if they are belter on the mountains of Gallicia. 

‘Had the iaformaiion of the general, with regard to the 
count/ry traversed hy his army, hem more aemrate and exten¬ 
sive, he would have known idiat there was no road leading to 
Betait^os and Oomna hy which the enemy could at any season 
hewe adva/nced with rapidity sufflcimt to have endangered Ms 
communications—in fact, the roads on the right and left occu¬ 
pied hy the British, most diffi^lt at any season, must, at the 
period in question, whsn covered with deep snow and inter¬ 
sected hy swollen torrehds from the mou/ntains, Imve been utterly 
impracticahle^ —Annals, pages 112, et scq. 

The brigades of Alton and Craufurd, quitting Moore’s main 
body near Astorga, marched by Domingo Flores and the 
Puente de Bibey to Orense and Tuy; from Orensc there is 
a cavalry road to St. Jago; from Tuy there is iin artillery road 
by Ponte Vedra to St. Jago; from St. Jago there is a royal 
road to Coruna. Soulb desired Nev to march the -whole of 

V 

the Cth cor]')s by this last route to Ooruiia, and general Mar- 
chand’s division did actually so move, reaching St. Jago soon 
after the b.aitle of Coruna. 

From Villa Franca, Frauceschi marched with his cavalry 
into the Val des Orros, and then, remounting the Minlio, 
rt'joincd Soult het-wecu Villa Franca and Lngo. This march 
loolc place during i\looro’s retreat; after that event, Soult 
moved from Coruna hy Ponte Vedra and Tuy to Orense, send¬ 
ing La Houssaye’s dragoons throngh Mellidto the same place: 
from Orensc there is also a direct route to St. Jago. 

From Lugo there is a carriage road to St. Jago, throngh 
Mcllid. This "W'hs the route by wliicb sir John Moore intended 
to relreat to Vigo, and along which j\Iackcnzie Frazer’s divi¬ 
sion did actually march and then return, and there were maga¬ 
zines at all three pha'os. 

From Lugo there is a road by Monforto to the Val dea 
prres, closely flanking the royal road from Villa Franca, by 
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wliich Moore retired. Soult marched his whole corps by tliis 
route when operating against Bomana, after the retreat from 
Oporto. 

From Benevente there is a high road by Mombuey and 
Puebla de Senubria leading to Orensc. Soult also traversed 
tins route in June, 1809. 

From the Asturias there is a road by the Coneeja de Tbas 
to Lugo. This route-was followed by Ney, in May, 1809. 

From the Asturias here is a high road through Mondoin^do 
to Betanzos and Coruna, and there is also the coast rosd 
Ivibadco to Ferrol. These roads were marched by Ney, and 
by Bomana, in April and May; moreover, lloniana inoveil 
from Moiidonedo to the sources of the Neyra, and ilicnee into 
the Val dcs Orres, his route being by the line of the Asturifin 
frontier, and consequently Hanking the royal road of Lugo. 
So much for ‘ impractlcahle roads,^ 

These writers think Moore ought to have defended 
Callicia. 

‘It ftm been matter' of regret to many that sir John Moore 
taas not led to regard with a more favonrabU eye tlw jn'ojvet of 
defending Gallicia. J!Jo part of Speun offlra erpml advantage s 
fjr a defensive icar' 

‘ The documents given in the appendix to colonel Napiers 
History, ohnnidantly prove, that it was to this (piarter that the 
anxieties of Napoleon were briefly directed' —Annals, p. 140, 
et seq. 

‘ Perhaps it is to he regretted that the suggestion thrown, out 
by sir l)a,vid Haird's letter of the Sth iJecendnr, from Villa 
Franca, was not adopted.' 

‘Had the British army hexn collected on thx frontier of 
Gallicia, about the middle ofJ)ecember, there can he little doubt 
that it would have hcem able to have maintained itself <d toast 
during the winter; and long before spring the face of atfairs 
ivas completely chamged by the departure of Napoleon, and of 
the force ichich followed him, to the Austrian war.' 

‘ When the suggestion was offered, our strength was uitim- 
paired, our equipment perfect, and the great body of the French 
teas occupied icith Madrid.' 

‘Lugo and other points might have been fortified, positions 
talicn up and strengthened, di‘p6ts established, and. by a judi¬ 
cious disposition of our force, the danger of being turned by 
the road through Oreme, and by those from the north of Por¬ 
tugal and the Asturias, might have been sufieiently guarded 
against.' 

‘ The opinion of Buonaparte on the influence which the occur’ 
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potion of G<dlicia, hy cm enemy to IPrance, might ham hcbd oa 
the war in JSpaint^ is recorded in a letter, which teas written 
under Ida dictation to genered Sava/ry.' —Sorrel’s Notes, page 
41, et seq. 

The argument of the author of the Anncda bdtig but a 
meagre copy of colonel Sorrel’s Not^, to answer one is to 
answer both; but |)rcvious to examining the question of the 
defence of Gallicia, 1 will mark some stumbling-blocks in the 
way of both. 

1°. On the 8th of December say the Notes, ‘ emr strength 
was unimpaio'ed, and the French were occupied with Madrid' 

The strength of the British army was the same on the 24th 
as on the 8th of December; no loss, save a few' men hurt in 
the cavalry skirmiahes, had been sustained. Madrid capitu¬ 
lated the 3rd of December; on the 4th the French took 
possession; Napoleon was so little occupied with it on the 
8th of December, that he had, on the 4th, detached his cavalry 
in pursuit of Castanos’ fugitive army, sent the 1st corps to 
La Mancha to menace Andalusia, and the fourth corps to Tala- 
vera to form an advanced guard for the march against Lisbon! 

2°, ‘ The anxieties of Napoleon were chiefly directed towards 
Gallicia' —Annals. 

This expression is not very intelligible, but taken with the 
context, it means that Napoleon feared opposition in Gallicia 
more than in any other quarter; yet two pages after we find 
the same author asserting that Moore should have ^ retired 
across the Tagus' because ^ Th&re it was that he was most 
dreaded hy Napoleon.' 

3°. The documents quoted from my Appendix, instead of 
being favourable to, are directly opposed to the views of these 
writers. ^ 

Bt'fore the battle of Bio Seco, Napoleon tells Savary that 
* liessih'es had to fght for the comnvtinications of the French, 
and that a wound received hy hdn would give a spasm to the 
whole a/rrny' Nothing could be better expressed or more 
a]»plicable to the state of affairs. The French then in the 
Peninsula were about 130,000, of which 48,000 were in Por¬ 
tugal and Catalonia, Of the remainder, 50,000 were scattered 
in Valencia, Andalusia, and the borders of Murcia. 10,000 
were at Zaragoza, some at Madrid, and only 15,000 tinder 
Bessieres were left to protect the communications from Cuesta 
and Blake; whose united force, exceeding 40,000, the best 
regular troops in Spain, was entering the plains of Leon; 
moreover the king was then on his journey to the capital, and 
had Bessieres been defeated would have b^eq forced to fly. It 
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therotbre, tl»e comparative strcngtli of the Spauiards 
oil this point, combined with the danger ot the king and tlie 
scattered state of the other French corps, especially that of 
Du[)ont’8, which drew Napoleon’s attention, not the gcogra- 
pliical advantages of Gallicia. 

What a vast difference also, between the circumstances at 
the two periods brought into comparison by tliesc writers! 

Wlicn tlie emperor :Wrote, tlie head^of the French invasion 
were engaged in Valencia, Andalusia, and Amgon ; the whole 
country was in insurrection. Spanish armies gatlicriug in 
every quarter, Spanish courage untried, the French communi¬ 
cations protected by a force only one third ot that opjiosed to 
it. When Moore retreated, 00,000 men, tliat is, four times 
his force, were united in pursuit of him; all tlie Spanisn 
armies had been disj)ersed, the insurrections quelled; Zaragoza 
was menaced hy 35,000 French, ^0,000 were at Talavera, 
30,000 in La Maiieha, 10,000 in Madrid, Ihirgms was in a 
state of defence, many thousand soldiers were distributed on 
tlie lines of correspondence, and 50,000 were m.arcliiiig under 
Napoleon upon Astorga. All that great man’s combinations 
were compact, his communications 'protecte<l, and tlie lu'ud oi' 
the principal ojieratiun turned, not as in the former ease away 
from but against Gallicia; and this, not because of its geogra¬ 
phical advantages (which it is evident he disregarded when he 
went from Burgos to Madrid although he knew Baird’s divi¬ 
sion was at Astorga), but because the united British army was 
on his communications. ‘ Napoleon’s dread,’ and ‘ XapohMin’s 
anxieties,’sound grandly; but liis opinions should be uiKlei- 
stood before they are quoted. At that time he feared neither 
Britisli nor Spanish armies in Gallicia, nor any other jiart; his 
force was overpowering, and the head of his invasi<m was 
wherever he chose to place it. If Moore had retired on Lis¬ 
bon, Napoleon would have followed him to Lislxni. As 
Moore went to Gallicia, against that point the emperor imme¬ 
diately drove. 

‘ JJessieres is to-diii/ at Medina Jlk) Seoo: he will open coni- 
munication with, PortucfaL force tlie re()Gls into (Jalllcki^ ami 
seise Leon.' 

‘ If Cuesta throws himself into Ualllcia ivithout fejiding or 
saffervng a defeat, tlw position of the army will be improved, 
if hs does so after a defeat it will be still better.' 

* Jly driving Cuesta into Gallicia we, deprive, him of his 
communications with Madrid^ Andalusia, and Estremadura.' 

‘ The two iifvportwnt points, and whei'c they can make a real 
regula/r warfare, are Gallicia and Andalusia, because the troops 
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of Swii Uoqi^ey of Gadizy and Algarve, are nearly 25,000 men, 
wfio lime tahm pa/rt with the sedition of Seville; and all those 
who were at Oporto ham taken part with the rebels of Gallicia' 

‘ Not a peasant of the vaJtleys hut sees that the affairs oj 
Spain cd this monmit depend upon Bessikres. How foolish, 
then, it is to have in this great 
chances against himP 

‘ A defeat of Bessikr^ wiU he a blow at the heoA't; it will be 
felt at all the eodremepoinds of the army' 

‘ The crnny of Bessieres ought to have at the least 8000 mtic 
more to obviate all chances against him' 

* The great object of the army's efforts should be to secure 
Madrid. Madrid can only he menaced by the army of 
Gallida* 

‘ Jf Bessieres is chccJced, his object should be to protect 
Burgos' 

Such were Napoleon’s expressions; not a word about the 
jjjct»graphical importance of Gallicia,—he only considers the 
'<lauger8 from such a cornffaratively large Spaiiisli force enter¬ 
ing the plains of Leon: and in his own campaign h^ did not 
move against Madrid until ho believed Moore was in full 
retreat upon Portugal. The instant he discovered his mistake, 
he returned with incredible rapidity, not because he feared 
o])i>osition in Gallicia, but because it was necessary to protect 
his communications iu the plains of Leon. fcJoult was in the 
same situation as Bessieres had been; but, as the British were 
more formidable op])ouents than the Spaniards, Napoleon cuuic 
with his whole army to protect the communications. Thus it 
is clear that sir John Moore’s march against Soult was iu tlie 
very sjjirit of Napoleon’s warfare; they who would have had 
him go to Gallicia, understood neither his views nor the empe¬ 
ror’s reasoning. 

Let us now examine whether Gallicia could be defended. 
The arguments, or rather lamentations of these writers, rest 
on a letter of sir David Baird: it will be fitting therefore to 
see how far their foundation is secure. 

Sir David Baird commanded only a dh isioii, and his know¬ 
ledge of the real state of affairs was necessarily more con¬ 
fined than that of the coinmaudcr-in-chief. He was ignorant 
of the numbers and position of the French armies, and not 
fully acquainted with the extreme imbecility and falseness of 
the supreme junta. Any propositiou made by him on the 
spur of the moment, must therefore he taken as the sug¬ 
gestion of a man who had no means of judging largely; and 
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tluit liis iJi'opu.->al to (k’teiul Giillicia boro tiial iuiliivds 1.3 ca ,Ily 
sboAvn. 

‘ It has frequently' be says, ‘ occurred to me, that In the. 
event of our heimj ohlUjed to adopt defensive d 

might he more ad/vanlmjevas for the comhined Br'ddh urtny 
to cover Oadicia and part of Leon, than hy proceeding to 
join you at Salaimnca to ahandon those p7'orio,ccs. The 
Asturias might he OGcupied hy the troops of the marque,of 
Humana; and if you judged it proper by a jkDik move no nt 
to join 'US hi the neighbourhood of Astorgei, 1 cuiertaio, a 
confident belief that by occiipyhig the strong ground hchiod 
it, we should be able to cover the country in our rear, ond 
might wait until it is ,Heen what efforts the Spanish nation Is 
dispotod and detennhied to make in dfence of the nalioiod 
independence.' 

* The royal road from Cortma to this place anti Astuegn 
is remavkuhly good, although 7nov7dainous, a7id with the 
sea open to us ‘aie should be able to receive, 7cith J'acdlty, .'^uch. 
rei/nlovcemods and sujqtlies as the Jlritish governnicnt nilght 
d*:cm it propfr to scud. The cmnlry abounds in co'ltlo; 
bread indeed Would^be rcfiuired, bat flour might be obtained 
from England,, and in the 'meantime Gall Ida woidd have an 
opportunity of arming under o'Ur proieciioii, and our pres< nee 
hi Spain wouldJ’urnish a i'allying jyohnt, and act as a stim/ilns 
to the Spaniards.' 

fciir David puts tbe case liypoibefciealiy. lie would eover 
of Leon and (bdlioia., Imhiuiuii nii<>lit oceu])y tbe A.sturi.ts. — 
all were to wait for tbe Sjianisb elloris. Ifc was |jut sliubtiy 
ae(piaintcd witli tlie stale of airalrs; for bow could tbe 
of Leon be covered Ijv 2f>,0{)() men n^'aiiist llOO,OUO' — 
how could Ifomaiia willi GOOO ill-Ofiuipped men debaid ilio 
Asturias against ]SJa]a)lc‘on, after lining from tbence at llic 
sight of tSouli’s furageis. Sir David tbougbt it easy to get 
provisions, yet in a manifesto, publisbcd a few (lays before, be 
writ('s thus:— 


‘ Tlic kingdom of Gabiela, slreug from ilie nature of ibc 
country, Avill re(piirc no lorec to defend It l)eyond its own brave 
urnjy now asseinblijig at la-on, \mder tbe inaupu-ss of Uoinuiia; 
the presence of an odUiiional Mimbt'.r oj troops in its passes 
and 071 its QJioujilains, 'would bat hn.d to c.'lmvd its resources 
without adding to its security.' i’ut tin' be-^t eommeiit is, 
that sir John Moore did not only aulliorlze, but piessed 
Baird, to prepare provisions for tbe army in Gailielig and 
he was unable to procure more tbaii a few days suj)}>ly for 
each station. 
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Avilm'ities.-^Svr John Moore to sir David Baird, 

6tA Dec&nd/er .—^ Establish one magazine at ViUa Franca^ 
and one or two farther 6adfc.* 

\2th i)tfcem6er,—/ am much obliged to you for your 
opinion upon the Gcdlwias and Vigo, and it is tluxt which 
probably 1 shall now follow^ should such a measure becoim 
necesso/ry I am tfierfore most anxious that magazines 
should be fomned on that communication^ 

\Qth December,—canned hdp again pressing upon you 
to take every measure for the forming of magazines at 
A storgUf Villa Franca, and on the road to Coruna, for though 
we rimy do something here, we must always look to a retreat 
upon Gallicia.' 

J'o lord Casthreagh. ZOth Dec. Astorga .—‘ / found no 
provision here: tlys little which had 6ce»^ collected had been 
consumed hy sir David''s corps in th^ passage. There is not 
two days' bread to carry the army to VUla Franca,—there 
are no means of carriage,—-the people run away,—tho villages 
are deserted.' 

X^thJan. 1809.— ^ Tlw want of provisions would'not per¬ 
mit me to wait longer {at Lugo). 1 moSi’ched that night.' 

Let us now examine the question by dates. 

Sir David’s letter was written the 8th December. The 
10 th it reached sir John Moore. The 12th it was answered. 
The 16th, orders might possibly have reached Coi'una, to 
forward stores and ammunition to the ditterent j>ositions 
intended to he occupied; on the 25th Moore commenced 
his retreat before 90,000 men. 'I’his gives ten days for 
‘fortifying Lugo cund other points ^—‘ taking up Judicious 
positions to secure the lateral, roads from the 'north of Por¬ 
tugal,' — ‘ establishing a regular system of supply from 
England' — ‘ calling forth and arming the population of 
Gall'icial—^enforcing the necessary requisitions for trans- 
2 ?ort, and persuading the Junta of the province to give the 
requisite aid.' Ten days to do all this! with a junta which 
had kept sir David’s troops seventeen days in harbour ere 
it would suffer them even to land!—a junta that made a 
trading* profit of his necessities; and after cxtrsicting nearly 
half a million of dollars from him, had at last so scantily 
furnished him with transport, that he was obliged to leave 
his spare ammunition behind, and to march his troops by 
Imlf haltoMons, to lessen the burden of provisioning them! 

Authorities. — Sir^J. Mooi'e to lord Casthreagh. \^th 
JVovenibci'.—‘I a/m sorry to say, from sir David 1 Imvs 
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nothing htd complaints of the junta of Comfla, loho afford 
him 'no assistance. They promise ooerytking, but give 
nothing* 

Do. Nov .—* Tibe 500,000 dollars your lordship men- 

tionSj siv David Baird considered as sent to him; he detaiived 
them, and has nearly expended them* 

Sir David Baird to sir J. Moore. 19^7i Nov.—^ Every 
possible effort has been made to complete the equipment of 
this division: hut owing to the total want of assistance tvhick 
we have experienced in Gallicia from the local- authorities, our 
success has not been great* 

Do. 2\st Nov .—‘ fVe are at this moment destitute of spare 
ammunition.* 

But Bomana's army was to defend the Asturias! Komana's 
army, whicli is thus described by colonel Kymes, by himself, 
and by Moore.- 

Colond Byrnes to sir D. Baird. Dec. 14. —* It is morally 
impossible that they can stand before a line of French 
infantry. A portion, of at least 'one-third, of the Spanish 
muskets will not explode: and a French soldier will load and 
fire his piece with precision three times before a Spanmrd can 
fire twice* 

Eonuma to sir J. Moore. 14^^ Dec .—*/ have begun to 
clothe and to organize, hut much is wanting. There are still 
at least two-thirds wlu> are in want of clothing from head to 
foot. Almost the whole army are without hamersacks, car- 
touche-hoxes, and shoes; and notmthstandvng all the exe'rtions 
I have mode, I have 'not been able to succeed,—the country 
ofervng so few resources.' 

Moore to hyrd Castlereagh. Dec. — ^Nobody can 

describe Eomana's troops to be worse than he dots, and he 
complains as much as we do aJt the indifference of the 
inhabitants.* 

Was ever so wild, so visionary a proposition made by a 
general, as this of sir David Baird’s, if we are to suppose 
he made it with a knowledge of the real state of affairs, 
and with a reference to a permanent defence? But it is 
evident he suggested it with reference to an enemy not much 
superior in numbers; it was so considered by sir J. Moore; 
and those writers who lament its non-adoption, understood 
Baird’s views as little as they did Moore’s and Napoleon’s. 

Suppose ^Lugo fortified^ and Hhe axmy judicioitsly posted* 
by the 25th December. 

What system, what arrangements, could have obliged the 
poor mountaineers of Gallicia to bring in provision and 

voi,. VL U 
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means of trauspxnt stores? Was this part of the plan to 
be effected by the contemptible junta ; or by the people them¬ 
selves? Was it to be eff^ted by force or by money? If by 
money^ where was it to be had? If by force, where was the 
force? Would these writers have sir J. Moore detach from 
his 25,000 men, to raise contributions in a hriend^s country, 
when ^N'apoleon, with 90,000 men was in his front ? Finally 
what is meant by 'ajud^schm dk^nbiUion qf the troops V 
There were two, only two points, where a maritime base of 
operations could have been established, namely, Vigo, and 
CoruSa which includes Betanzos and Ferrol. Now let us 
examine in succession the different positions of defence which 
an army could take up with refei^ce to those bases. 

I**. ManmmaJl or Rodngatos. This position is imme- 
Seeoaptatn diafely behind Astorga. It is strong to the 
c. SmHh‘« front, but unfavourable for a retreat to Villa 

*t is turned by the whole road of Fouce- 
’ badon, which comes into the new road at Cai- 
Bittwjr, cabellos nea^ Villa Franca. The British must 
therefore have retired to Calcabellos, or occupied 
that place in force. If the latter, 25,000 men would have 
been spread over thirty miles of ground; the enemy, 90,000 
strong, could have thrown his whole force against either 
extremity of the line, and Oalcabellos once carried, there was 
BO retreat for the troops at Rodrigatos. 

2°. CaheahqUos or ViUa Fremoa. To hold this position 
permanently, magazines'miust have been established at Lugo, 
and strong corps of observation placed, one at Orense to 
cover the establishments of Vigo; one at Mondonedo to 
cover those of Coruna; one at Lugo. The first, because 
from Benevente the French could move a force against 
Orense and Vigo by the Puebla de Senabria; the second, 
because they might do the same through the Asturias to 
Betanzos and Coruna; the third, partly to connect these 
detachments, but principally to watch the road of Coneija 
de Ibas, leading from the Asturias directly upon Lugo. 
From whence were these three detachments to be drawn?— 
would these writers have had the British army depend upon 
the peasants of the mountains for the protection of its flanks, 
its magazines, and base of operations—or upon Romana's 
army, such as he described it—or would they have had Moore 
to divide the 25,000 British into four parts on a line of one 
hundred and fifty miles, when Napoleon had 90,000 men 
masseil in his front? 

3^. Here was the first position in whidi a small 
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army could pretend to make a permanent stand. The com¬ 
munication with Betanzos is good, not above thirty miles; 
the army could have moved between those two points, and 
delivered battle at either, with good retreat to Oorufia, or by 
St. Jago to Vigo; that is, if the French operated only from 
Astorga and the Asturias. But the roads to Vigo were still 
open by the Val des Orres and by Puebla Senabria, and tlie 
position of Lugo and Betanzos could be taken in reverse. 
What was to be the gain of all this? To preserve an un¬ 
steady footing in a barren corner of the Peninsula, while the 
French rioted in the conf^uest of the south of Spain and 
Portugal! 

Reference to sir John Cradock’s papers in my Appendix, 
second volume, will show that Lisbon must have fallen the 
moment the 4th corps arrived there; from Lisbon the French 
would have sped to Oporto and the Minho, thus opening 
another lino of operation against Vigo. Oallicia has no 
geographical advantages for deft^nce by au inferior force; it is, 
when an enemy possesses the Asturifis and Portugal, iiidefcn- 
eible, especially by a niaritiine i>ower. 1°. It offers a salient 
angle to the adversary. 2®. The harbours at its base are 
wide apart, situated on a dangerous coast, and the lines of 
communication from them to Villa Franca are separjitcd by 
difficult mountains. 3°. The lines of communication run 
along the frontiers of Asturias and Portugal; the enemy, 
embracing as it were the whole country, would be ncarei 
to the harbours at the base on both sides than the army to 
whom they belonged, and could attack any point he })Ieascd. 
It would be impossible, then, to remain about Villa Franca, 
and this was proved in after-times; for the Grallician army, 
although Portugal was in the possession of the allies, was 
always brought back to Lugo by the slightest deuionstratiou 
of Bonnet’s division from the Asturias. To call such a 
district strong in any other view than when the contending 
parties are equal in numbers, or as it affords a fugitive native 
force shelter in its mountains, is to discover a total ignorance 
of-war. 

Shall it be said Napoleon had not troojks enough to 
operate in this extended manner? The 1st corps wan left iu 
La Mancha, and proved more than sufficient to heat all the 
Spanish forces that rallied in the south. 10,000 men gar¬ 
risoned Madrid. The 4th corps was on its way to lV*rtiigal. 
90,000 men were collected at Astorga the .‘lOth of Doec)id)er, 
and 00,000 of those actually followed Mooro to Coniha. 
Ijiiptsse, with 12,000. was sent to Salamanca, auul c<»uld have 
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murdbed upon Orense tbe Puebla Senabria road. Bonuet^a 
division was already in the eastern passes of the Asturias. 
The 6th corps was actually drawn off from Zaragoza, and 
could have been sent into the Asturias also. The reserve of 
heavy cavalry could have occupied all the plains of Leon, and 
the imperial guards, the only troops Napoleon withdrew when 
he returned to France, remained for two months near Vitoria 
guarding the line of communication. The withdrawal of tlie 
guards and departure of the emperor himself were ail the 
changes consequent upon the announcement of the Austrian 
war. Napoleon’s absence was doubtless an immense event, 
yet he did not know he was to depart until he readied 
Astorga; sir JoknHoore therefore could not before that period 
have foreseen both the event and its consequences. 

Colonel Sorrel refers me to lord Wellington’s campaigns, 
and ijwells upon the population of Gallicia, which he esti¬ 
mates at h million ana a half, as if all the population had 
been actually in arms and organized to give battle—or as if 
they could have been so armed and organized in ten days! 
Lord Wellington’s campaigns! Why, there it is I find the 
illustration I want! Portugal had three iniliions of inha¬ 
bitants ; Portugal had fine harbours; Portugal had a regular 
government; Portugal had an army organized and disci¬ 
plined; Portugal had an armed, militia; Portugal had an 
established vigorous system for forcing the people to defend 
the country; Portugal had strong mountains, difficult roads, 
great rivers; Portugal had actually in the field a regular 
force of 40,000 men, a militia of 45,000, an auxiliary 
British army of 30,000 men; Portugal had more than a 
year to prepare—and yet when Portugal was invaded by 
70,000 Frencffi, lord Wellington retired from the frontier, 
and would have retired from the country altogether, if he 
had not had time, and money, and means, to fortify a position 
which could neither be turned by the flanks nor stormed in 
front. Without any of these advantages either as to time, or 
system, or numbers, or local advantages, these writers would 
have had sir John Moore defend Gallicia against more than 
double the number of troops wliichT invaded Portugal! In 
defending Portugal, lord Wellington also defended the cause 
of the Peninsula. Spain was prostrate—he relinquished 
nothing. But when Moore retreated, the south of Spain and 
Portugal were not even invaded, and they offered a thousand 
times the advantages of Gallicia! 

Having thus shown how little these writers have considered 
their subject, I take the opportunity of correcting an involun* 
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tary error of my own, and cxjdainiiig how it arose. When 
narrating Charmilly’s mission at Salamanca, I Kiid sir John 
Moore ‘ tore the letter in pieces,^ It was not so. The story 
was first publislied by Oharmilly to create a notion, which 
has been greedily received and propagated by Moore’s enemies, 
that, oppressed by the difficulties of his situation, he was 
peevish and irritable. Mr. James Moore ‘ disdaining' as he 
says, ‘ to answer the knavej not only did not in his Narrative 
contradict this misstatement, but rather confirmed it by his 
mode of treating the matter. The story was repeated, and I 
adopted it without farther examination. Yet it is certain 
that the original letter is at this moment in existence without 
a rent or injury! Moore’s enemies foiled even on this trifling 
point, must therefore continue to draw upon their imagina¬ 
tions for facts, upon their prejudi(?Bs for arguments, and their 
malice for conclusions: and when they have done so, there 
will always bo persons willing and able to defend him. 
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OT 

NAPIER’S REPLY TO VARIOUS OPPONENTS, 

t 

CONTAINING SOME 

J 

NEW AND CURIOUS FACTS RELATIVE TO 

THE BATTLE OF ALBUERA. 


* Thore was a man in Islington, 

And he was wondrous wise, 

He jumped into a quickset hedge, 
And scratched out both his eyes.' 


In my Reply to various Opponents, I pledged myself to give 
authorities for certain important facts disputed by the author 
of the work entitled, Further Strictures on colond Fapiera 
History of the peninsvlar War. I now redeem that pledge, 
which I gave, not as thinking it necessary to take more notice 
of a writer whose ill-founded pretensions to authority, and 
whose incorrectness, I had so thoroughly exposed in my 
Reply, but to show that no weakness then withheld me from 
dissecting his second production as completely as I had done 
his first; and also because I thought it due to my readers to 
substantiate the accuracy of my third volume before, the ])ub* 
lication of a fourth. In this view, I will now take the dis¬ 
puted facts in the order of events, and, placing ray own state¬ 
ment first, in each case support it by authority. 

Almeida. —The lieutenant-governor Da Costa was tried and 
shot. * The only evidence against him was an explanatory 
letter^ urrilten to lord Liverpool by cohnd Cox, when a prisoner 
at Verdun' —History. 

Authority. —Mr. Stuart to lord Castlereagh, Lisbon, July 
25th, 1812, 

‘ My LORD, —It may not be irrelevant to mention to your 
lordship that, upon the evidence of a despatch tohich general 
CoXf the late governor of Almeida, while a prisoner in France 
addressed to lord Liverpool, relatiug the circumstances which 
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led to thc full of that fortress in 1810, the person in^ho exercised 
the functions of lieutenant*gorernor at the time of the capture 
has been condemned to death by a court-martial.’ 

BaZiU of Tim eighth Portuguese regiment was 

broken to pieces'^-— History. 

Auth^^f^ies.^ —1®. Extract from a memoir drawn up by 
colonel Waller, staff-officer of the second division and an eye- 
M'itness. 'As the French formed on the plateau, they were 
cannonaded from our position, and a regiment of Portuguese, 
cither the eigid or sx^jdeenJth infantry, which were formed in 
advance of the seoexdAj-fofwiihy threw in some volleys but woa 
qidcJdy driven i/tdo thepo^ion.^ 

2®. Extract of a letter from an officer of the ninth British 
regiment, also an eye-witness. ‘ Tim eigidh Portuguese regi¬ 
ment is eodoUedy mhich I know game way to a man, save their 
com'nna/nding oficer and ten or a dozen men at the outside; but 
he and they were amongst the very foremost of the ranks of 
the ninth British.’ ♦ 

Before quitting this point I \vill notice an accusation made 
by the author of the Further Strictures, namely, that I have, 
from partial motives, been silent upon a gallant charge made 
by the nineteenth Portuguese regiment. To which I answ^er, 
on my own authority as ati eye-witness, that xio such charge 
as this writer has desci'ihed took pdace. The nineteenth Portu¬ 
guese were not posted in fj*ont of the convent, that ground 
■was occupied by the light division iu first line and by the 
Cermans in second line. Tliere was indeed a Portuguese 
regiment (possibly the nineteentli) Avhich w'as posted on the 
mouiitaiii, nearly a mile to the right of the convent and iu 
front of the brigadfe of guards. When the skirmishers of 
Marchaud’s division pushed back their opponents, this regi¬ 
ment ma<le an advance in support of the covering light troops; 
it was a handsome demonstration, but it is exaggeration to 
call it a fine charge; the line never was nearer to the enemy’s 
skirmishers than a hundred yards: for the truth of this I 
a})peal to the light division, and especially to the artillery, who 
were at the time firing upon the main body of the French 
troops said to have been charged. 

Opm'ations in the Alemtejo. —^Here it is scarcely necessary 
to notice the special pleading in the Further Strictures rela¬ 
tive to captain Squire and the batteries constructed on the 
left of the Tagus during Massena’s stay at San- 
Vide Jones’s tarem. Both that officer and colonel Jones say 
batteries were meant to command the mmdh 
of the Zezere. It is ridiculous to suppose captain 
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Squire who constructed them did not know the object, or 
whether they could effect it. Let that suffice. On other points 
my answers^ shall be full. 

1°. * Bereaford a/rrived at Portahgre with 20,000 infantry^ 
2000 cavedry^ emd 18 gum* —History. 

Autfiority ,—Lord Wellington to lord Liverpool, Louzao, 
March 16, 1811. 

‘1 heard of the fall of Badajos on the night of the 13th and 
14th, and major-general Cole’s division was moved on Espinhal 
on the 14th, in order afterwards to continue its route into the 
Alemtejo, and it marched in that direction yesterday. JVe 
bIioU have in that province 22,000 of which nearly 2200 
wiU he cavedry* 

In sir B. D’Urban’s memoir it is also stated that after the 
passage of the Gvshdiana the army was still 21,400 strong, 
with 18 guns. 

2°. Combed of Gampo Mayor.—The Frmck and the thir¬ 
teenth drayoona charged through eacfi other tmice, —History. 

My authority was an eye-witness, whose testimony is con¬ 
firmed in the following memoir, the production of an officer 
of the thirteenth dragoons who was one of those engaged. 1 
give it entire, because it confinus my account of the affair in 
other important points also. 

‘ On the morning of the 25th March, 1811, the army moved 
from its bivouac position towards Campo Mayor, the thirteentli 
light dragoons in its proper place in the column of march, 
until the ground in front was found sufficiently open for the 
operations of cavalry, when the whole wore ordered to the 
front. The cavalry consisted of the third dragoon guards, 
and fourth dragoons, under the command of colonel De Grey; 
the first and seventh regiments of Portuguese cavalry, under 
the command of colonel Otway; and the thirteenth dragoons, 
under the command of lieutenant-colonel Head and brigadier- 
general Long. 

‘ On gaining the front contiguous columns of half sqiia<lrons 
were formed, and the whole moved forward at a brisk trot, 
under the guidance of general Long who directed the move¬ 
ments of tlio cavalry on that morning. A troop from the 
thirteenth dragoons, and detachments from the other regiments, 
were sent to act as skirmishers on the rising ground on the 
right, and to protect the right flank of the column. At tliis 
period the strength of the thirteenth dragoons was reduced to 
two squadrons, having one squadron detached Avith the light 
division under the command of colonel Colborne, a troop with 
a Portuguese infantry brigade under the command of colonel 
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Collieritj and the troop employed as skirmishers; in conse* 
quence, tlie actufd strength of the two squadrons did not 
exceed forty-eight squadron, making a total of 192 

men. ' ; 

* General Long having founds fit opportunity, ordered a 
line to be formed, which moved on and gained the top of the 
rising ground, when the enemy were perceived on the plain 
l)elow, formed up and presenting thrae strong bodies of cavalry. 
From an intelligent troop-serjeant-migor of the enemy, who 
was this day wounded and taken prisoner, and who, from being 
employed iu the office of the French adjutant-general, had a 
perfect knowledge of the force now opposite; it was learned 
that it consisted,of the following numbers and regiments:— 
second hussars, 300 men; tenth hussars, 330; twenty-sixth 
heavy dragoons, 150; and fourth Spanish cliasseurs, 80: 
making a total of 880 men. The Portuguese regiments 
formed on the left of the thirteenth and received orders to 
support; the heavy brigade were formed at some distance in 
the rear of the thirteenth ^nd outflanked it on the right; the 
British and' Portuguese infantry and artillery were forming 
as fast as they arrived on the ground, coming up in double 
quick time. 

' On the thirteenth being formed, which was done with as 
much regularity and precision as on a field-day, general Long 
gave his final orders to colonel Head to attack the enemy; and 
the two squadrons moved forward, receiving the words, march, • 
trot, canter, charge, from their respective leaders. The enemy 
came on in a gallant and determined style, and on the word 
charge being given, every horse was let out, and the men che&red; 
the enemy did Oie samie. Tl\e crash was tremendous; both parties 
passed each other, and at some short distance in tim rear of'the 
enemy, the thirteenth came ahorut; the enemy did tlm same, a/nd 
a second charge took place with equal violence, when the con- 
Jlict hemme personal with the sahre. After some hard fighting 
in this manner, the enemy ga/oe way and the pwrmit com- 
mmced. During this time, two battalions of French infantry, 
which were in the rear of their cavalry, formed line; and on 
their cavalry clearing their front, pursued by the thirteenth, 
they opened a heavy fire of musketry on the latter, by which 
many men and horses fell: ^in this pursuit, the two regiments 
of Portuguese cavalry under the command of colonel Otway 
joined. For some time on the road, the French dragoons in 
small parties made fight, but being at length totally dis¬ 
persed, they no longer made resistance and surrendered when 
come up with. 
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‘ The pursuit now continued at a rapid rate, it being tlu’ 
object to gain their front and capture the whole, as well as 
the enormous quantity of baggage on the road, with their 
artillery; it. was taken for granted a proper support would 
have been sent after the regiment, and that there was not 
anything to be apprehended from the enemy’s infantry which 
was behind; we supposed a good account would be given of 
them, when we considered the force of British and Portuguese 
that was left on the ground. The pursuit did not ecfisc till 
stoi)ped at the bridge of Badajos, when, on consultation being 
held, it was judged prudent to fall back .on the suj)port and 
secure all prisoners and captures. Sixteen pieces of artillery, 
each drawn by eight mules, numbers of waggons, immense 
quantities of baggage of all descriptions, provisions, stores, 
horses and mules; in short, the whole of the stores which the 
enemy had collected in Campo Mayor, and which on that 
morning were removed from thence to be placed at Bad.njos, 
were, owing to the rapidity of the pursuit, captured. 

^ On nearing Badajos, some of the drivers, supposing them¬ 
selves safe when within ^e fire of the guns on the fortifica¬ 
tions, refused to surrendw, and kept whipping on their mules: 
those were sabred and the mules mounted bv men of the 
thirteenth. The retreat was continued for some miles in the 
most orderly manner, the men in high spirits, until informa¬ 
tion not to bo doubted was received, that the French infantry 
which was left on the ground were coming forward, supported 
by a considerable body of that cavalry which had surrendered, 
but which, on seeing their infantry coming on, recovered their 
horses and arms. To attack this force was considered so 
imprudent, that it was decided (as there appeared no hoj)es of 
support) to abandon all the captures, make a detour to the 
right of the road, and endeavour to join the army. It eau 
only he felt hy those in similar situations, what the feelings 
of all were, when this decision was found to he absolutely 
necessary.’ 

To this authentic statement, I add the following observa¬ 
tions by captain Arthur Gregory and colonel William Light, 
both serving at the time in the fourth dragoons. 

‘The surprise of the Frcuch troops at (’ampo Gregory 
Mayor was so complete, that when the cavalry 
had got abreast of the fortress the enemy’s infantry were only 
just turning out on their alarm post outHido, arriving hy twos 
and threes. The heavy brigades were bringing up their riglit 
shoulders to chargei wheti tfi/e marsJud himself rode up and 
stopped them. The artillery which had opened its fire on the 
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retiring eohimu, were ordered to cease after a very few rounds^ 
ainl the enemy allowed to retire, unfollowcd and unmolested, to 
Badajos, over a perfectly ojpen and flat country.’ 

* As they (the French infantry^ were retreating in close 
column a very short distance in advance and on 
our left, I had a better opportunity of seeing them 
than those in the centre or right of our brigade, 
as I was on the left of the left half squadron of the whole 
brigade; consequently, nearer to them than any one else. We 
were so near that the whole nearly of the rear rank and some 
officers of the flank turned round, made a sudden stop, and it 
appeared to me they were going to lay down their arms. I 
recollect saying to the serjeant next to me, * If we go on a few 
yards further they will throw down their arras, for, look, they 
are ready to do so now.* At this very moment we were halted^ 
the Fremh sIwvMered (hew arms again, ga/oe a snoiU of joy, 
faoed cd>out and marched offJ 

This testimony, joined to the acknowledged fact that the 
French did J^umphantly carry oif their reeovered guns to 
Badajos, verifies the main points itphiy account of the affair 
of Campo Mayor; and witTi respect to the presence of colonel 
Colbome, which the author of the Strictures so flippantly 
denies, I reaffirm it upon the authority of colonel Colborne. 

The author of the Stricbwres, although equivocally, denies 
that the thirteenth dragoons were reprimanded by marshal 
Beresford for pursuing the French; the fact was notorious, 
and the actual reprimand, a very severe one, has been pub¬ 
lished by Mr. C. E, Long in reply to this writer’s aspersions 
on the late lieutenant-general Long. In my work it is said they 
were, perhaps, reprimanded. I retract that assertion. 

More full information leads me to think they were unjustly 
reprimanded; they deserved praise, and the ‘ unsj^ariug admi¬ 
ration of the whole armif was well founded. 

3°. * The breach of Badajos was not closed^ S^o. 

4°. * Beresford should home marched upon Merida' 

5°. ‘ Beresford hdieved theU Sovlt would only act on the 
defensive^ —History. 

These assertions involve matter of opinion and matter of 
fact. The opinions I leave to others. The matters of fact 
are as follows:— 

1®. If Beresford had moved by Merida or been less t.low 
in his after operations, Badajos was in no condition (o 
resist. 


2®. The road to Merida was practicable for troops. 
y. The fear created by the sudden appearance of so large 
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a force, and tlic valour of the tliiiteentli dragoons at Campo 
Mayor, rendered the movement hy Merida a sure operation. 

4°. Beresford, unable to judge rightly of the real state of 
affairs, thought Badajos would he eoamoJted^ wlhenemr the aUiea 
passed the Quadiana, 

5®. Up to the 21st of April at least, lord Wddmgton did 
not think well of the, marshal's (^'ations. 

The first of these facts scarcely requires authority, seeing 
that Badajos must necessarily have been ill-prepared for a 
siege, yet I have abundant proof. 

Colonel Jones in his Sieges, page 3, writes thus :—‘ At this 
time (26th March) the IVench had been in possession of 
Badajos only a fortnight, and the works and batteries of their 
recent siege still afforded considerable cover. The hreach was 
open and the garrison ill-supplied with provisions, ammuni¬ 
tion, stores; the re-capture, therefore, not only seemed inevi¬ 
table but easy if speedily invested; but the river Guadiana 
interfered, and there was neither a pontoon-train nor other 
means with the army for crossing the river.’ 

The last passage of tliis quotation proves that Merida was 
the true line, because there was a bridge there. It is foolish 
to plead in bar lord Wellington’s instructions to pass at Jeru- 
menha. They were given in thetiotion that all things for an 
immediate passage were in readiness; but it was not so, and 
Beresford, following the letter, neglected the spirit of his 
instruction, which was to recover Badajos as speedily as pos¬ 
sible. The denuded state of Badajos docs not rest on colonel 
Jones’s single testimony. Colonel Lamarrc, the commander 
of the French engineers in that town, says, ‘ The English com- 
.mitted a great fault in wasting eight days before Olivenza 
which must have fallen after the taking of Badajos, and with 
a little more boldness and penetration Badajos might have been 
attacked with success in the hegirming of April. From the 
12th of March the French had been working to fill up the 
trenches, to repair the breach, and to make other restorations, 
especially the J’ardaleras which was a heap of ruins. But 
materials were rare, and masons scarce. It was not until the 
^\st of Apo'il that the In'each was closed, and the state of the 
said breach had been a source of great uneasiness, because if 
five or six thmsand men laid appeared heferre Badajos at the 
end of March, that place, in a had state and feebly garrismied, 
must have faUen in a short time' 

This last paragraph also proves that Merida would have 
been the best line. But to proceed with Lamarre. 

* The armament of the place was augmented by the guns 
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hf&ugM from ijampo Mayor' (Those very guns which the 
thirteenth dragoons took and marshal Beresford lost again). 

* The former siege and the p'eparations for defence had, how¬ 
ever, exhausted all the resources of the town, and the neigh¬ 
bouring country, and yet so pressed were the engineers for 
wood, that so late as the 22nd of April,’ (fourteen days after 
Beresford had crossed the Guadiana,) * a strong detachment 
M'as sent out to fetch timber/ This detachment, as may be 
seen in the body of my work, was nearly cut off by lord Wel¬ 
lington, who lost no time after he arrived in ascertaining the 
real state ^ the gaiTison. There is, however, other and even 
better proof of the denuded state of Badajos, namely, the 
original register-book of the French governor’s orders and cor¬ 
respondence, from which I extract the following passages:— 

1°. To the royal wmnmeary provime, \Qth Aprilj 

1811.—'The place of Bads^os being unfurnished of timber," 
it is proper to fix upon some place to cut it,’ &c. &c. ‘ I pray 
you to make" all diligence on this subject, and to employ all 
means in your power.’ 

I2th April, To the same .’—* I send you two states of the 
articles wantsi:g in Badajos to complete us for three months* 
consumption of 4630 rations of food, and 300 of forage per 
day, besides the objects ne^sary, for the sick.* 'I pray you, 
in consequence, to moke iminediate requisitions on the villages 
of thA province for the quick supply of the same.’ 'Tlie 
paymaster-general has no funds to pay for tike works of the 
place.' 

Order of the day, 10<A April .—‘ From to-morrow the troops 
of the garrison will receive only three quarters ration of bread 
daily.' 

\^th April.—* Our oniUs can maJee no more flour for want 
of charcoal ,'—d faire battre les meulles. ' The engineers also 
are much embarrassed for want of this article, which is, how¬ 
ever, indispensable.’ 

2Qth April. To the royal commissary, ^c .—'No brandy 
can be given to the workmen; there is none in the magazines, 
except that which I have reserved for the gunners in case of a 
siege.’ 

These extracts show the state of Badajos to the end of 
April. But I have said ‘ general Imas, when he surrendered 
to Soult, had plenty of provisions^ and it is asked how that 
agrees with the French being in want. 

Lord Wellington writing to lord Liveq)ool proves the fact 
as to Imas. ' Louzao, March 16th. The garrison (that is 
the Spanish) wanted neither ammunition nor provisions.' 
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But after Imas surren(lere<l, not only liis f^arnaon but the 
other prisoners, and the French army were fed from the 
resources of Badajos, and tlie French garrison also lived for 
a fortnight in the town. Imas might therefore have had 
plenty, and the French garrison very little. Cai)tuin Mulct, 
the English agent living with McndiKahel at the period of 
Soult s siege, writes tlius:— 

‘ Badajos, 8th February. There are sufficient provisions 
for several months for a garrison of GOOO men, hut if the ]>re- 
sent number of troops are kept here, amounting to 'imtrly six¬ 
teen thmtsand Tnen, the place cannot hold out long.’ 

I now come to the other four facts, namely, tlui pracf/l- 
cahility of tJte road to Merida, the impression of terror made 
upo7i t/ie French, the false notions of Beresford relative to tfie 
jmemy, and lord WdlingtorCs opinion of the operations. 

The proof of the three first W'ill be found in tlic extract from 
a letter addressed by marshal Beresford to tlie plenipotentiary, 
Mr. C. Stuart. For it is not a little curious, that the writer 
of the Strictures, who pretends to have direct authority from 
the marshal to contradict my statement and who accuses me 
of ignorance, should yet be so ignorant himself, that J am 
able to rebut his charges by the testimony of the very man 
whose cause he espouses. Meanwhile 1 make little account 
of his argument about the army of the centre advancing, and 
the dangerous position beyond theGuadiana; the laf^er would 
have been the same as it was after passing at Jerumenha; and 
it is evident from the marshal’s letter, that the army of the 
centre, if its existence was even known by him, did not enter 
into his calculations: it is only introduced to mystify the 
subject. The notion that Latour Maubourg, for Mortier was 
not as this ill-informed writer supposes then with the army, 
could by passing through Badajos cut oft* the retreat, is also 
unsustainable. My proposition was to place the allies between 
Badajos a/nd the French army; because the latter was feebJe, 
surprised by the former, and astounded by the charge of the 
thirteenth dragoons. Moreover, Beresford in his public des¬ 
patch calls Latour Maubourg’s army only five thousand; he could 
therefore have had no fear of it; and with the allied army on 
both sides of the Guadiaua it would have been easier to throw 
a bridge than when possessing only the right hank. But the 
danger of having the line by Merida, is thus disproved; lord 
Wellington ordered Beresford, when the bridge at Jerumenha 
was swept away, to occupy Merida, establish his communi¬ 
cations by that very line and alter his cantonments accord- 
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Atct^ori ^.—Marshal Beresford to Mr, 0. Stuait, Elvas, 
April 1,1811. ' 

* I semcdy iki'nh tJie French wUJ, remain in BadajoSy at 1 
cannot heUooe th^ wUl IM ao c^iderahU a force as wUl he 
necessa/ry for Us dfencs he isolatedfrom timr fidd a/rmyy which 
of itself is not very greedy and cannot rdieve thatpoH so isolated 
but by abandoning Aredahma^ and thm perlatps not equal to 
it, 1 hope to be able to pass the Ghiadiaoa at all events the 
4th; but most vexatiously a vagabond officer of the drivers 
corps, ill conducting the five Spanish boats saved from Badajos, 
absolutely overset two in as fair a road as any in England; 
and which, with the present swell of the river, will give me 
some difficulty. The pontoons sent from Lisbon (English) 
were only fit for infantry.* have got the Spaniards at 
Albuquerque, at least all the armed; and the sooner the arm| 
are sent for the others the better, that we may send them to 
their own country, thal I have now opened for them. I pro¬ 
pose, in passing the Guadiana, that tlwy march to Merida; 
andy if the enemy remain in Badajosy 1 shall bring tjiem on 
my right to Lobau or Talavera. The chase which my country¬ 
men of the thirteenth dragoons gave on the 25th was literally 
a fox-chase of two leagues without drawing bit; and which, 
though it lost me three battalions of infantry that must else 
have been surrounded, has given a terror to the French thod is, 
perhaps, emial to the capture of the infantry. The Portuguese 
joined vefy handsomely, and appear equally to have enjoyed 
the chase.' 

How the thirteenth dragoons by beating the cavalry, taking 
the convoy, and interposing between the infantry and Badajos, 
while the heavy dragoons, the artillery, and infantry of the 
allies were on the flank and rear of the French infantry; how 
this prevented the latter from being surrounded does not very 
clearly appear; but it is clear, 1^. that the road to Merida 
was practicable, or he would not have sent the Spaniards that 
way; 2°. that * he anticipated little or no opposition from 
the Frertoh after the Campo Mayor affairy seeing ‘ he had then 
opened the Spaniards' cowntry for tJwm; 3°. that the enemy 
were struck with terror; 4°. that their fidd-a/rmy was not 
great* Finally, that he was unable to judge of the true 
state of affairs, inasmuch as his expectations were all signally 
fmstrated by the course of events. Badajos was notcvacucUed; 
it would have been strange if it bad. Tlw French did su^'er 
its garrison to be isolated, and they did also rdieve it, and 
wUhowt abandoning Andalusia. This letter conflrms also my 
assertion that marshal Beresford ifwught Soult would oik 
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miirdy on tine defensive; and that no doubt may exist on that 
head, I will give an extract from another of his own letters, 
supporting it by one from lord Wellington, which I transpose 
from my Appendix to this place. 

^ Marshal Beresford to Mr. C. Stuart, 27th April, 1811. 
Extract. 

* It is said Soult is oMcnthling a force on our side of Seville; 
his nw}d)er is, however, I think, much exaggerated, but I can¬ 
not speak certain about it.’ 

Lord Wellington to lord Liverj>ool, Elvas, May 2, 1811. 

‘On the night of the 15th instant, I received from marshal 
sir William Beresford letters of the 12th and 13th instant, 
which '•eporled that marshal Soult had broke up from Seville 
about the 10th, and had advanced towards Estremadura, «,o<- 
withstanding the re/port^ which hfOd hem previously received, 
that he was busily occupied in strengthening Seville a/nd the 
approaches to that city by works, and that all his measures 
indicated a/ti intention to remain on the defensive in Andalusia; 
I therefore set mil on the following ‘morning !' 

The last paragraph indicates that Wellington haj;l not much 
confidence in Beresford when opposed to Sol It; hut the fol¬ 
lowing extract from another letter more fully discloses the 
cause of his repairing in person to Estremadura. 

Elvas, April 21st, lord Wellington to Mr. C. Stuart. 

‘ I am afraid that loc have Lost some valuable time here, and 
I am coTne to put matter's in the right road; and to come to an 
understauding with Castauos and if posvsible with Blake, 
rcsjiecting our future operations,’ 

6°. Want of guns, stores, provisions, and pontoons. —My 
charge against, the Portuguese government was i)erliapM ]mt 
too broadly: yet it is untrue to say, as this writ.(‘r has done, 
that the government had not to do with tlicse matl(‘.rs; they 
had a great deal to do with tliem, and also with the storing of 
the fortresses, the food of the Portuguese troops, and tlie jneaiis 
of transport for everything. If the writer of the Strictures 
has really received any information from the marsluil upon 
this subject, he must know that on all those points the negli¬ 
gence of the goverjimeut, and of their ^ Junta do Fiveres,* and 
the false reports and assertions l>y which they endeavoured to 
cover that negligence, were sources of continual and most 
serious distress to lord Wellington, who could not until the 
end of the year procure even a decree for the abolition of tlie 
* Junta de Viveres;' and could at no time get delinquents 
punished. lie must know also, that after the battle of Fuentes, 
the Portuguese troops were without any ammunition because 
von. VI. X 
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of tho negligence of the government; that one of the principal 
reforma in the administration sought for by lord Wellington 
was the consolidation of the branches of the arsenal under one 
head; and that it was not till February, 1812, one year after 
this period, that Mr, 0, Letnos returned from the Brazils with 
full authority for Beresford to tiontrol the administration in 
all that regarded the Portuguese army. This writer should 
also Imve known that the engineer’s stores ordered up to Elvas 
for Beresford’s siege were not, as colonel Jones in Ins journal 
supposes, kept back because the eas^Muated staie of the cownAry 
would not qffofd ca/rriciged, but because govemm&nt would not 
enforce the requisitions for them* 

Lord Wellington’s operations depended much upon the 
Portuguese government, and that government almost always 
failed to do its duty. I am nnwilUng therefore, on this 
pamphleteer’s ,authority, to diminish the censure. I am 
unwilling to suppose lord Wellington rplied not upon the 
government but upon Beresford; because if the guns and 
ammunition were under the control of the marshal, he alone 
would be answerable for deficiencies of that kind, which would 
he a most serious charge. Let us now hear colonel Jones upon 
the extent of those deficiencies. 


* The strength of Badajos had not been duly appreciated, 
Journal means prepared for its reduction in artil- 

of Sieges, lery, ammunition, and stores, were altogether too 
coion^ inconsiderable.*-—* It may be considered fortunate 
J. Jones. approach of marshal Soult’s army caused 

the siege to be raised, as otherwise, after a further sacrifice of 
men in other feeble attempts, it would have brought itself to 
a conclusion from inabilUy to proceed.' 

I might here leave marshal Beresford to the care of his 
kind friend; but as I am desirous of clearing myself from the 
charge of unjustly blaming the Portuguese government, 1 will 
insert some extracts from lord Wellington’s correspondence 
which bear more directly on the question; and which show 
that if Beresford had nominally the control of the arsenals, 
the government, through the junta of the arsenal, had in 
reality the charge of supplying the guns, ammunition, and 
provisions. 

Wellington to Mr. Stuart, Celorico, March 31, 1811. 

*I also beg you to draw the attention of the govern¬ 
ment to the oi)eratioiis on the frontiers of Alcmtcjo; these are 
becoming of the utmost importance not only to Portugal, but 
to the allies in general. It is obvious they (Cannot be car¬ 
ried on without a constant communication with tlic maga- 
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Kiaea, as well at Abrantes as with those at Lisbon; for the 
inhabitants of Alemtejo supply nothing to the troops. I 
now request you will give notice to the government that they 
mtist either enforce tlmr ovm law strictly, and oblige the wJta- 
bitants of Almtt^o to give the commissaries of the army the use 
of their carriages for the payment of hire, or the operations 
upon tIuU frontier must be discontinued, and I must draw the 
army back to its niagazm^. That promnee has been unto'>iched 
by the en&my, the carriages must be in it, and ydt I have, been 
able to procure 07dy thirty-four, to remove the articles nexiessary 
to establish an hospital for marshal Beresjord's corps at 
Kstreams. If the governmen t are tired of the war, and do not 
choose to exert themsdves to oblige the people to bring forward 
the means which are required to enahle tJie army to carry on 
its operat ions at a distance from its magazines, it is necessary 
that it should he known to ths British goverrmient, that they 
ma,y adopt suxh measures as they may think properl 
Elvas, May 20, 1811. 

‘ I enclose the copy of a memorial uhich has been put into 
my hands by Tnajor Dickson of the. artillery, regarding the 
march, of certain gum dmeumded for the service of this garrison 
from Lisbon. I trust that the nmoemenl of the guns has not 
been suspended, as their early arrival is very importa/nl; and 
I shall he obliged to you if you will, metke inquiry up<m the 
subjecll 

^ It is perfectly true that mayorArmisehild left the, reserve, of 
his a.rtiUe,ry, that is, his spare amm-miHion, at Sorogoza 
between Celorico and Ponte, Murcella. fPhy? Because his 
mules and cattle had been starved on ihs Bio Mayor, and 
co'idd not draw it any farther; and hexause the magistrates of 
the country wosdd supply no means of transport to draw 
it onl 

Elvas, May 27. 

' I hexiT from, colonel Lc Mesurier that., notwithstanding the 
breeze which colonel liosa has made about AT(m,tsclnld, there is 
no ammunition for the Portuguese troops and artillery, even at 
Coimbra! I 

Let me now close this part of the subject by a conclusive 
extract from marshal Beresford’s own correspondence. In a 
letter to lord Wellington, dated January 2fj, 1811, lie says:— 

Their diffauUiex were increasing fast; maWrs, in, his 
opinion, were exming to a crisis; he was i n the greatest ala,rm 
ahoul them, amd soas afraid to look aJb the state of things, as far 
as any Portuguese authority was concerned. 

Siege of Badajos .—On this bead, the main fact disputed ib 
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tJi4 vxMfit of dm comevt in the double attack* In my History 
I gaTC ample authority, and this writer’s cavils merely prove 
that he is angiy, -and does not know tlic meaning of the word 
concert, which he thinks to be synonymous with simultaneous. 

I am also accused of having, from inadvertence, marked the 
investment on the 5th instead of the 4th of May. So nice a 
critic should himself have avoided marking the Campo Mayor 
affair on the 26th instead of the 2^|^. Yet I did not commit 
the error, if error it be, from, ‘ inobcmrtmce:^ I find my autho¬ 
rity, as usual, in the author’s own Appendix. Colonel D’Urban 
says, ‘ On the morning of the 4th, general Stewart was put 
in movement,’ &c., and tlie of ifJie 5th invested 

Badajos* 

In like manner this writer, curiously exact, asserts that the 
army ^was not over the Guadia/na mitil tlie Sth.^ By his 
A]>pcndix, .however, it appears, that on the 7th only one bri¬ 
gade of guns was left on the other side. He says, also, ‘ tio 
Bpemiards joined the irm'shal from Montijo^ and two of the 
ten days assigned to his operations by me are to be deducted; 
yet in the next page he himself assigns the same term of ten 
days! and with reason,because it was not till the 18th Latour 
Maubourg retired to Guadalcanal, and ten and eight make 
eighteen. Moreover, the operations were begun the 7th, for 
on that day the piquet of cavalry was surprised. 

As to the Spaniards from Montijo, I did not say they joined 
ike mm^shali I said he commanded 25,000 men including them, 
for which I adduce D’Urban’s memoir, given in this writer’s 
own Appendix—viz., ‘On the 10th, general Castanos {at sir 
William Beresford's desire) had caused, Count Penne Villemur 
with the Spanish cavalry from the side of Montejo, followed hy 
yeneral Morillo with Ids division of infantry, to occupy 
Merida, from which the French garrison had withdrawn, and 
the cou/nt pushed on his advanced posts to Almendralcjol 
These men, acting in concert with the marshal, and by his 
desire, were certainly under his command. Let these trifles 
pass. I will now give another extract from captain Squire, 
who, notwithstanding this writer’s displeasure, is good autho¬ 
rity for what fell under his own observation; and not the less 
bO that he supports my opinion as to the marshal’s want of 
skill at tlie siege, corroborates the account of his blunder at 
Campo Mayor, and attests the fact, that the army did generally 
hold his talents in scorn, and were tired of his command. 

‘17th May, 1811. Thank God! they say lord Wellington 
or general Hill may be soon expected in the neighbourhood; 
lAis will he a revival to our spiriCs, for wc have lost our cha- 
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racier on this part of the frontier. On the ni<;ht of the 12th 
the real attack on the east side of‘the town was lie^uu, but 
suspended by the marslial after one hour s work; the soil was 
excellent. Had we hegivn there on the Wi, Badajos looula 
have been our own on the morniuff of the loM. But after the 
affair of Campo Mayor, ^c. <§’ 0 . / / / lolmt can he expected ^ ’ 

Battle of Alhu&ra. —1°. ^ Thus tJtx yi^inyest oJ/ice 7 ’ com¬ 
manded* —H istory. 

This is true. Blake’s appointment as ca]>tain-q:eneral of 
Valencia and Murcia took place indeed after the battle ol 
Albnera, but lie had been created captain-j^eneral of the C^>ro- 
nilla in March, 1809, and as one of the Spanish regents was of 
a higher rank than J3eresford. 

2°. ‘ The position was about frur miles lomj* — History, 

It was so, from the extreme left where the Portuguese 
cavalry were placed, to the extreme right where the haUle 
ceased. My plan is carped at by this author; it was only 
given as an explanatory sketch, but it was taken from the 
same source as his, and does not, as he asserts, extend tl»e 
wood over the tongue of land to the banks of the Allnuoa. 
although some plans of the position that I have sctai do st#. 
Moreover, in describing the ground, this Avritcr, as usual, forgi'ts 
to make his Appendix agree with his text. At page 113 he 
.says, ‘ the rear of the position teas only practicaJiU for In- 
ia/ntry ;* but D’Urban’s memoir says, ^ it was easy for caoalry 
throughout* Which is right? 

3°. ‘ The position was occupied by 30,0()() infantry, above 
2000 cavalry, and 38 guns* —History. 

This author’s disingenuous manner of bolstering up a bad 
cause is here evident. Having printed a running couiiiu i\- 
tary upon my pages, written by somebody who is not nameil, 
he makes this anonymous critic state that the allies had only 
34 pieces of artillery, thus leaving out four Spanish guns; and 
at the end of D’Urban’s memoir there is also the same false 
detail; and yet these persons, who cannot, in so small a 
matter attain any correctness, arc brought forward to censure 
my inaccuracy! The official returns of sir Alexander Dickson, 
the commanding officer of artillery in the battle, make iho 
numbers amount, as I have stated, to 38—viz., • 

British horse artillery.4 

Ditto foot ditto ... r .... 0 

King’s German Legion ditto.12 

Portuguese ditto ..... . . 12 

Spanish artillery. 4 


38 
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Infautiy, 

Cavali^, 

Total 

Bercsford’s 

Spaniards 


5th (Infantry . 

2,000 

army ( Cavalry 

500 


14,600 

Beduct for strag¬ 

glers and de¬ 
serters from the 

- 1,100 

4th army . 


Total . . 

13,500 


. . 20,000 
. . 13,500 


of troops. 

Ber««fQrd*a ootm. Spaniard!. 

L British . 7,500 4th J Infantry . 11,000 

Germws 1,500 army (Cavalry . 1,100 

[ Portuguese 10,000 

[British . 700 

i Portu^|ues6 300 

20,000 


Grand total . . 83,500 


Authorities.-^l^. Lord Londonderry, who was adju¬ 


tant-general, rates the British at ...... . 7,500 

2*^. Two battalions of Germans I estimate at . . 1,500 

3®. General D’XJrban, who rates the Portuguese at 10,000 
4®. General Harvey’s journal, in which the British 

cavalry are rated at.. 700 

And the Portuguese cavalry at. 300 


20,000 


I find, also, in a very accurate journal kept by Colonel 
Thorne, a staff officer, that the heavy British cavalry on the 
20th of March, only twenty days previous to the battle, 
amounted to 752 men under arms—viz., 

3rd dragoon guards .... 379 

4th ditto .... 373 


752 

Wherefore, ^'taking the 13th dragoons at a low rate, the 
British cavalry alone had a thousand troopers in the field. 
But the reader will ol>serve here, a greater numb^ of men 
than I allowed in my work. The fact is, that being in doubt 
whether lord Londonderry included Alten’s Germans under 
the general head of British, 1 deducted the latter from the 
gross number. I have never been able to procure an official 
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return of the whole army in the field; probably none was 
made, and my belief is, that I have miderstated the number 
by nearly two tliousand men. 

Since writinjv the above, I have obtained the weekly states 
of general Long’s division of cavalry for the 8th and for the 
29th of May, that is, one week before and a little more than 
a week after the battle of Albuera, and unless it can bo shown 
that ill the fight there were fewer men in the ranks than at 
other periods, they will be found conclusive as to the numbers 
of cavalry. * 

On tlie 8th of May, the present under arras at Villa Franca, 
in front of Albuera, were, exclusive of 230 officers and ser¬ 
geants, 1429 Portuguese and British troopers, the latter having 
1109 men and 1070 horses. 

On the 29th of May. there were 1587 men and 225 officers 
and sergeants and 1489 horses, the increase arising from the 
junction of men who l»ad been detached. The allied cavalry, 
including the 13th dragoons, and the Portuguese and Spanish 
horsemen, was therefore nearly three thousand strong. 

My mode of estimating the numbers of the 5th Spanish 
army was as follows:— 

Ill UTTiban’s memoir, j\toriilo’s division of the 5th Sjianish 
army is said to consist of a few weak battalions, and Carlos 
d’Esjauia’s brigade of live battalions, is called 2000 strong. 
One battalion of the latter was sent to Olivenza, the remaining 
four l>attaJions I therefore took to bo ICOO men; to these 
I added 400, a.s supposing that Castauos must have brought 
up some of ]ilorillo’& pC()[>le to the action; Peime Villemur’s 
cavalry 1 know, from several sources, to havti been at least 
.000 strong. 

The number of the 4th army I found in a letter of lord 
Wellington, dated Missa, April 18, 1811:— 

‘From a letter from JMr. Wellesley, ot the. lllli, 1 learn 
that general Blake was himself about to eomo into the Con- 
dado dc Niebla, to take tlie command of general Ballesteros’ 
division, and of the troo]>s which had been under the coimnand 
of general Zayas, and wliich were to return to tliat quarter. 
The whole Gorins will amount to 12,000 m^i, of which 1100 are 
cavalry.' 

I subtracted 1100 men, .as stragglers or deserters during 
the long march from Ayainoute, wliich I believe was too 
many, because lord Wellington, in a letter dated the 4th July, 
1811, six weeks after the battle, says Plaice’s corps w'as still 
from 10 to 12,000 strong *, and in an abstract of tl ic head-(quarters 
returns, made 1st July, Quinta St. Joa, Blake's corps is again 
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set down at 12,000. My estimate is thus borne out; and 
what does a thousand or two, more or less, signify, when it is 
plain there were already more than marshal Beresford was 
able to handle, seeing that in so bloody and critical a battle 
olie4hird of his troojis never fired .a shot. 

4®. The Frmeh had ‘ td>ove 4000 veteran eword/ry^ hut oidy 
19,000 ehoaen mfa$itry.^ —^Histoiy. 

The imperial muster-rolls of the 1st of May, the present 
under arms of the 5th corps, includii^ the garrison of Badajos 
and 3500 reinforcements in march to join, were 15,885, of 
which 752 were cavalry and 590 artillery, 

leaving . . . 14,543 infantry. 

Deduct garrison 2,887 

Total . . . 11,65C 

Soult drew from the 1st corps one batttalion 


of grenadiers.500 

Ditto from 4th corps, two regiments of in¬ 
fantry forming Werle’s brigade .... 4,000 
From Dessolles’ reserve at Cordova, Godi- 
not’s brigade ..4,000 

20 150 

For ofilcers and non-combatants, wlio arc 
always included in French returns, I de¬ 
ducted . ".1,150 

Total infantry , . 19,000 

The division of heavy dragoons was . . . 3,000 

The light cavalry of the 5th cori)s ... 752 

Drawn from the 4th corps two regiments . 500 

Including officers, total cavalry, 4,252 

Grand total, including a detachment left - 

at Villalba .. 23,252 


Having thus worked out my estimate from authentic docu¬ 
ments, I turned to the French authors who have treated of 
this battle—viz., Jomini, Vie de Napoleoriy —Lamarre, Hel/i- 
tion du Si^ge de Badajoa, —Lapene, Oonquete d'Andadusie ,— 
Bory St. Vincent, one of Soult’s staff, Guide dee Voyageurs m 
Espagne. They make the French twenty-two thousand men 
of all arms, while the Vicioires et CcmquUee Frangaie 
reduces them much lower. I have, therefore, most probably 
overstated the force of the French. 
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5®, '.Nearly 7000 oj the allies^ and ^ alm^e 8000 of the 
French vjere struck down' —History. , 

Authorities, —The official returns make the loss of the 
Anglo-Portuguese.4547 

The loss of the Spaniards I estimated from common 
report at the time, from the authority of Colonel 
Jones’s History, and from the Spanish accounts of the 
day . . I . . .. . . 2200 

Total . . . 0747 

The British official return does not include a nunjher of 
men, who having been made prisoners escaped and rcjt)in 4 'd 
their regiments in a few days after the action. The writer of 
the JStrickires reduces the British loss, and cstimiites the 
Spanish at only 1700; but to effect the first, he stril;es out 
the officers and .sergeants, ami with respect to the last, he 
knows well that it i.s under-rated; indeed in his own text 
there is proof of the iuaccuruey of his statement, for ho ssys 
that before the Bi’itish came into action, the Spaniards luul 
lo.st 1500; yet lie would liave us helicve that in all the after- 
fight, tliough they were constantly exposed to' the fire, they 
only lo.st 200 more! 

•i 

’As to the h’reneh lo.ss, general Gazan, in an intercepted 
lett(T, says he had, a few days after the battle, mo^p than 
4000 wounded under his charge, and some had died on th<> 
road. By marshal Biiresford’s desjiatcluis, I found 550 
wounded discovered at Almendral, and 3000 lying killed or 
mortally wounded on ilie field. This loose estimation, taken 
at the highc,st, accounts for about 8000; taken at the lowc.st, 
about 7000. This last number is what French writers admit, 
and it is confirmed in the official abstract of lord Wclliiiu tou’s 
analysis of the mimbcrs opposed to him in July, 18Jl. He 
there twice cstiraatc.s the French loij^ at 7000 men; but with 
that liberality which is usually practised towards enemies ou 
such occasions, marshal Beresford added 2000, sir Benjamin 
D’CJrban adds 3000, and the author of the Strlclares adds 
4000 to this numher. How far will future writers of this 
school go? 

6®. * Already Blake's arroyance was shakiny Beresford's 
mithoriiyk —History. 

This is verified in D’Urban’s memoir. 

‘Although Blake’s corps had little more than a league to 
march from Almendral, by a good road, guidt'd by an officer 
sent for the purpose, and which the general had engaged 
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81k>u14 be upon ite ground at noon, did not commence arriying 
till eleven at qjgbt, and was not all up till three in the morn¬ 
ing of the 16th’—*tho posting of the corps was only effected 
alter much delay upon the. part of general Blake.’ 

If the exquisitely bad grammajjj, of this extract will permit 
any meaning to be attached thereto, it is, that Bhke, was not 
acting cordially with the marshxd; but this shall be made 
clearer. I wrote with allusion to Blake’s refusal to change his 
front; my authority was a staff officer of high rank present. 
In the first iny^ression of general D’Urban’a memoir, I also 
found written against that part of the memoir which says, 
that ^ Blake only ddayed the exemtion of the order^ the follow¬ 
ing note by sir H. Hardinge, who carried Blake the order, 
‘ IIBWcCf podtivdy refmed; saying the attack was evidently 
on the front by the village. When told that the village was 
sufficiently occupied, Iw still persisted in his refusal; and 
when he consented at length to do so, ^ave such tedious 
pedantic orders of countermarch, that Beresford was obliged 
to interfere and direct the movement himself.’ This is pre¬ 
cisely what I have stated. 

Here may be noticed another of those absurd charges made 
in the StrictitreSf but contradicted in Bereslord’s own corres¬ 
pondence. In a note on D’Urbaii’s memoir, it is said that by 
a misprint in the first impression, the words frst and second 
‘ (referj^ipg to the Spanish lines) wcfre r&oersed, and I mlopted 
the &'ror. NoWj^ without stopphig to remark upon the general¬ 
ship of drawing off the first line when Godinot’s attack was 
conimencing in its front, and when from being on the edge of 
a descent tlie evolutions must have been cramped, confused, 
and like a retreat; whereas the second line, having more 
room, could have more easily changed its front without offer¬ 
ing any avivantage or encouragement to Godinot’s people;— 
without stopping, 1 .say, to dilate upon this, i answer that I did 
not follow the misprrut in sir'j^. U Urban's memoir, Imt I did 
follow marshal Bercsfor(fs despatches to lord Wdlkujton and 
to die Portuguese government, in both of which he says, ‘ I 
requested general Blalce to form a part of his frst line and all 
his seco7id to that front.' And so runs my text. 

7°. ‘ The narrow ravine of theAroya^ ^c. —History. 

The Btridtures say there was wo ravine, hut if the rear of the 
position was, as he also asserts, ^practicable only for infantry,' 
my expression is just. Nevertheless, I have changed the 
word to valley, to which he cannot object until he finds two 
hills together without a valley between them. 

8®, ‘ The right of the allies and the left of die French were 
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otdy divided hy a wooded hiU, about cannot'Shot distance frmn 
each. This hdght^ neglected hy Beres/ord, wassdbhj made use 
of hy SovU.^ — History. 

The plan given by the writer of the Strictures makes the 
hill, as I have said, ‘ about ocmnon-sfkot from each army 
and my text proves I did never argue, as the writer asserts, 
that a large corps should have been placed there. But I ilo 
maintain, if a small body had been there, Soult could not 
have united fifteen thousand men and forty guns behind it 
without Beresford knowing anything of the matter; and if, as 
is probable, the French liad first driven this party away, it 
would have indicated their intentions, and the right of the 
army could not have been surprised as it was. Moreover, 
patroles of cavalry and single mounted officers might have 
gone across the Albuera higher up, and so have looked behiud 
this hill, which was entirely neglected by Beresford. It was 
a gross error; and it was more gross to permit the French 
array to pass over that hill, cross the Albuera, and mount the 
opposite height without the slightest resistance, the whole 
movement being within cannon-shot of the right of the allies’ 
position. Why were they not watched? wfficrc was the allied 
cavalry? We shall see anon! But Avhat sort of a general is he 
who sutlers his enemy to move for an hour unmolested within 
cannon-shot against a position which did not exceed three 
miles in length? Why Mendizabel himself did not discover 
greater incapacity at the Gebora I But his troops were not so 
good! English soldiers can sustain even a Mendizabel. 

9®. ‘ 2'Jte French cavalry onljlimhiny the front and charging 
h&re and time' ^c. —History. 

The idiomatic expression, ^here and there' shows I meaned 
not to say the French cavalry charged home, but that tliey 
menaced the Spaniards’ flank. Nevertheless I have autiiority 
for an actual charge. The auihor^of the Annals of IIlc Feuin- 
sular Campa/igns, who 1 believe served with the 29tli regiment 
in the battle, writes thus: ‘An endeavour was made to bring 
up the Spanish troops to the charge. This failed. A lieavy 
fire was kept up by the Freneh artillery, and a charge of 
cavalry again forced them to retire in cunfusum.' 

10°. ‘ The Spanish line emdinned to fvre witlmit cessation, 
altlwugh the British were before them.' —History. 

This fact was related to me by a staff' oflii'er of high rank 
present; but the Strictures say the Fnglish fired upon the 
Spaniards. The confusion on the right in the beginuing of 
the action is thus very clearly shown. 
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11®. *At this criticcU moment general Stewart arrived at Ow 
foot of tlie Jidgkt with Odhomde brigade' ^c. —History. 

The author of the Striotwres says, tliere was no hill, ‘ mily 
a gradual slope* that the troops did not mount it, they ‘ came 
up it in the regular manner}* The regular manner of coming 
up a slope without ascending is, no doubt^ very modest and 
unassuming, but until 1 know what it is 1 cannot descril)e 
it. However, there was a lieight if there was not a hiU. 

Extract from D’Urba|i*8 memoir. ‘ This height was of 
great importance, inasmuch as it commanded the right of 
the position; and the second division, under the honourable 
major-general William Stewart, which was now rapidly ad 
vancitfg to support the Spaniards, and which arrived just as 
theg Jtad been forced to abandon it, was immediately ordered 

sir William Beresford to attack and recover it* The writer 
of the Strictures says they never lost it! 

12°. ‘ The 3ls< stdl mai/ntainexl the height.* —History. 

Avthfirity. —D’Urban’s memoir. Extract. ^Favoured by 
this (darkness from smoke and rain) as the first brigade 
under colonel Colborne fell upon the enemy with the bayonet, 
and were driving him before them, some squadrons of Polish 
lancers, &c., charged.’ * The 31s^ regiment, which was on the 
left of the brigade, ^c. ^e., extricated itself from the confusimi, 
and continu^ the attack alone* The word should he defence. 

13°. ‘ Houghtons regiments soon got footing on the summit. 
—^Dickson placed the artillery i\i line. 2*he %id division 
came up on tlm lejl, and hoo Spanish corps at last moved for-* 
ward* —History, * 

Authority. —D’Urban’s memoir. Extracts. ‘ The 3rd bri¬ 
gade of the 2nd division, under major-general Houghton, fol¬ 
lowing the first with equal intrepidity and better fortune, 
deployed very judiciously, and with admirable precision, 
under cover of the lower falls of the heights, moved on 
in line to the attack, and*supported and followed by the 
2nd brigade, under the hem. colond Abercromby, and the Spa* 
niards under gmes'cds Ballesteros a/nd Zayas, carried all befeyri 
it, gained the contested ground and took post upon it.* The 
writer of the Strictures says I cannot name the Spanish 
corps, because none moved forward! 

I will now give the version of these attacks which I adopted, 
copied from a note made by sir Henry Hardiuge in the margiit 
of the original impression of D’Urban’s membir. 

‘ The 1st brigade, when they had gained the crest of the 
hill, found it so hot that Stewart ordered a charge, which the 
Buffs and 48th alone made in line against the enemy’s column 
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i»f at least 10,000 men. Fortiiuatcl}' the 3Ls'<, being the left 
regiment, had not had time to deploy when the two other regi- 
nwnis charged; it therefore hdd the ground ivhile Houghton e 
brigade deployed in the rear, and under cover, and moved up 
to the suppm't of the holding the position and keeping iij) 

a hot fire in line against the close ci)hnnii of the enemy Avliich 
attempted to advance, and sometimes to dcjdoy: keeping 
however within short musket-shot, both si<les firing .gra])e: 
the destruction being infinitely greater in the dense order of 
the enemy than in our thin order.’ 

In conjunction with the above, may be taken the following 
extract of a letter from major Elliot, of the 29th n'gimeut, an 
actor in what he describes, 

* The attack of the 16th May commenced on the right; and 
most correctly is it described by colonel Napier. The fate 
of the 1st brigade, except the 31st regiment, was very soon 
decided; our brigade moved to the right in 0 ]>en column of 
companies under a very heavy cannonade, by which avc lunl a 
captain and a good many men killed. The 29th led the 
brigade; the deployment was made very steadily under tl.is 
fire, and we became hotly engaged. A t this tune a body of 
Polish Icmcers appeared on our right, charged, a^al idiempled 
the attack on us which had proved so snecessfut against the l.sf 
brigade; hut 7nagor Way (nov) sir Gregory') foiled them by 
throwing bach the greviadiers and 1,9^ baWdion company^ who 
with an ohligu/e Jire sent them of o'iul ice saw no riwre of 
them. We kept at it while our ammunition lasted, then the 
fourth division came up.’ 

This last pas-sage verifies the fact that, ammunition failed; 
a circumstance which is also mentioned in Ihc Annals of the 
Peninsular Campaign. It shows also there were more charges 
of cavalry made than the writer of the tAtricturcs know.s of: 
and here I may mention a curious example of the impudent 
falsehood of the Spanish accounts of this war. 

That Penne Villemur’s cavtilry flcd.in a shameful manner, 
the following statement by colonel Light proves. 

* After our brigades of infantry first engaged were rc])nlscd, 
I was desired by general D’Urban to tell the count dc Pcniic 
Villcmur to charge the lancers, and we all started, as I thought, 
to do the thing w'cll; but when within a few paces of tlie 
enemy, the whole pulled up, there Avas no getting them far¬ 
ther, and in a few moments after I was left alone to run the 
gauntlet as well as I could.’ 

The comment of the Spanish government in their official 
gazette at Cadiz upon this part of the Action Avas, that Penue 
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Villemur, seeing three English regiments broken by the 
French cavalry, withstood the latter, protected the former 
and was fired upon by the very regiments he had saved: 
finally, that the Spaniards alone defeated the whole French 
array!! 

Having thus establish^ most of the important disputed 
facts related in my History, truth being my object, I will 
notice the errors I have really made. 

1®. I supposed the s<^nd charge of the lancers (that against 
the 29th) took place at% later period, and was that in which 
the guns were captured; it appears the guns were taken in 
the charge against Colborne’s brigade. Here be it noticed that 
Beresford’s despatch suppresses the fact of more than one gun 
being taken, although.six pieces of artillery and other trophies 
fell into the lancers’ hands. Five of the guns were, indeed, 
afterwards recovered; but in the first instance they were 
captured and might have l>een carried off. 

2°. I supposed the mutual firing between a British and 
J^pauish regiment happened when the fusileers were mounting 
the hill. I had understood colonel Robert Arbutlmot so, and 
that he rode between both parties; the writer of the Stne- 
tures says he has sir Robert’s letter contradicting the fact. 
Nevertheless, that such an event did take place at one period 
of this battle, is proved bj^ the contradictory evidence as to 
which party fired u])on the other. Many circumstances may 
be satisfactorily verified to a lustorian by conversation and 
other means, and he may. not be allowed to give the chain of 
evidence in print, but he may claim confidence if he shows 
lie has been diligent in searcliing for truth. I liave, I 
think, shown, 1®. That my inquiries were extensive; 2®. That 
my authorities, even for trilling points, were sound and 
numerous; 3°. That the writer of the Strictures, being a 
person of no knowledge and very unscrupulous, cannot bt 
marshal Beresford, but is probably some expectant ready to 
vouch for anything, ‘ if thrift might follow fawning.’ I leave 
unnoticed his scurrility because I despise it. And I have not 
exposed above one-lialf of his misrepresentations thinking 
it waste of time; and that his arguments are upon a par with 
his facts, one or two examples will suffice to prove. 

I®. He says Soult took an hour to execute his movement 
across the Albuera against the right; and that the tSpa- 
niards resisted afterwards for an hour and.u balf I That is 
to say, the French general was permitted, for two hours and a 
half, freely to act against a point of the position on the poS' 
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sc&Bion of W’liicli depended the safety of the army, to act there 
unopposed, save by a few thousand Spaniards, wlio were con¬ 
fused and disordered by a Riiddcn chanj^e of front and by this 
unexpected attack; and yet the second division was within a 
mile of them, and the rest of the army not two miles distant! 
And this is meant to prove the skill of marshal Beresford 1 
Fortunately for the latter the story of the Spanish resistance 
is a Spanish romance. 

2®. This writer would have it believed Beresford disa])- 
proved and docs still blame the advance of the fusih'cr briiijadc, 
because the encniyis cavalry might, he sjjys, have penetrated 
by the gap thus made, and because he was in no danger 
of being beaten, and never thought of retreating! Marshal 
Beresford, then, by bringing up general (Collins’s Portugnese 
and the Spanish reserves to the aid of Houghton s brigade, 
and joining them to Abercromby’s troops, expected to lia\e 
defeated the enemy; in other words^ to have won, without 
the assistance of the fusileers, that hattlc whicli was so luu dly 
gained with their assistance! Truly he expected nnu-h! 'J'Ik; 
regiments of Houghton’s brigade, having lost two-thirds of 
their number, being without ammunition, and having a hVueh 
column upon their right flank, were to have maintained the 
height until all the troops above mentioned could be brought 
into line! and then Spaniards and Portuguese were to do wl.ut 
the fusileers did! 

There was no danger of the French cavalry pushing tkroufjlt, 
ilie gaj) made by the advance of the fusileers. General Colo 
had provided against that by placing Harvey’s Portuguese 
brigade in tite gap, and that brigade did actually repulse'- an 
attempt made by Latour Maubourg to push his light eavalry 
through. But if Beresford was so certain of vietorv. st) com- 
posed and confident, so little thinking of a retreat, why did he, 
when the battle was gained, write to lord Wellington tiiat ho 
anticipated defeat if attacked the next day, and was 
mined not to sur/ive it? But the whole rirgurncnt is nought, 
seeing that Beresford, in his despatch, praised the attack of the 
4tli division, saying, ‘ it was judicious and op]>ortune.’ 

There is even a more certain proof that marshal Beresford 
did contemplate a retreat, namely, that he gave the order; it 
was in part obeyed! The hridge and village of Albucra were 
act/naUy abandoned in obedience to his orders, by Alten^s 
Germans cmd by the a^'tiJhry! and Bcresf*)rd in pei’'on rebuked 
colonel Halket of the Germans for being slow to obey. This 
fact, often mentioned, I have aseertamed to be true aiue.e the 
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foregoing pages were written; hence, far from being moved 
by common reports, or by prejudice, I was even too careful to 
reject doubtful matters. 

The annexed extract is from a narrative of the campaign of 
1811, written by sir Julius Hartman, who commanded the 
British artillery in the action, It places the fact beyond con¬ 
tradiction, unless sir Julius be the most imaginative of men; 
and certainly marshal Beresford had good reason to call the 
arrival of the fusileers opportmwj for like Bunyan’s Pilgrim, 
he was then in the ‘ Slough of Despond.’ 

^ The enemy ma^e repeated and very sorious attacks on the 
bridge, which were unsuccessful until the troops received 
an order to assemble to cover the retreat upon Valverde, 
The general-in-chief had given this order at a moment, 
when the result of the struggle for the possession of the 
heights had appeared to him doubtful. In pursuance of this 
order, general Von Alton and the commander of the Portu¬ 
guese artillery, major Dickson, ahandoned the village and 
bridge, which was immediately occupied by thje enemy. Directly 
after, the re-taking of this was most urgently ordered, which 
by the valour of the troops, with great sacrifice and Bi)illing 
of blood was accomplished; but, notwithstanding, the pos¬ 
session of the bridge was never completely obtained.’ 

I can now also upon another point show that marshal 
Beresford’s errors were far greater than I had supposed them 
to be. 

Statement of captain Arthur Gregory. 

‘A deserter came in, about one o’clock a.m. on the 16th; 
he said that an order was issued for an attack at eight a.m.; 
he was immediately sent in to head-quarters, and I sup 2 ^osc 
arrived.’ 

‘ Between seven and eight, orders came for the cavalry, and 
I believe for the. horse-artillery, to go to the rear to forage and 
make themselves comfortable. As there was a difficulty about 
■catering, one regiment went down to the river at a time. 
The first was the 4th dragoons, which, after watering, went to 
the rear; the 3rd dragoon guards were going to water and the 
horses (I believe) were taken off the guns of the horse-artillery 
for the same purpose, when an orderly of the 13tli dragoons 
came in from a piquet on the right with intelligence that 
the enemy was crossing tlie river! General Long immediately 
galloped off and found half thdr m'my across*,-under cover of 
a hollow, which had completely masked the operation. I was 
despatched to report it to the marshal, whose head-quarters 
were in the village of Albucra; after being detained a few 
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minutes at the door he came out, and after questioning me 
sharply upon my intelligence, was going in, when I took the 
liberty of mentioning that the cavalry had been ordered to the 
rear, and that one regiment had already gone; and 1 asked 
him if it should be brought up again, ,and to where *1 His 
orders were, ‘ Lot them go more to tlie right than they were 
before.* I galloped ofi'to the spot where the cavalry had been 
ordered, and found the 4th dragoons with their horses un¬ 
bridled and linked with the collar chains; the men had taken 
their accoutrements and jackets off, and were going in all 
directions to cut forage. A few minutes brought them toge¬ 
ther. Before I could get back, the cannonade had begun. 
I/ad Soldi delai/ed his attack half cm hmiTy all fhc British 
coAicdry wmld have hem in the recur dispersed over the country. 
I do not know if the brigades of foot artillery had tlie same 
orders.’ 

Extract of a letter to captain Gregory from lieiitciuint- 
coloncl Wildman, a lieutenant in the 4tli dragoons at 
Albuera. 

perfectly recollect the 4 th dragoons being ordore<l to the 
rear on the morning of the ICth May, 1811, to cut forage for 
our horses, and I think it was you who came to order us up 
again, but whether wc had begun cutting it or not before you 
arrived, I cannot remember.* 

Extract of a letter to captain Arthur Gregory from colonel 
Leighton, who commanded the 4th dragoons at the battle of 
Albuera. 

‘In regard to the morning of the IGth, we hud, as u.sual, 
been under arms for an hour before ilaybreuk, and to the best 
of my recollection between seven and eight o’clock received 
orders to proceed for forage.* 

Thus it is proved that if Soult had delayed his attack for 
half an hour, not a single British cavalry soldier would htwe 
hem in the field! ! How was it, then, that ujarshal Beresford, 
with the consciousness of this in his heart, did not spurn the 
ill-timed sarcasm of Dumouriez? Why did lie not reply, Tin’s 
is not Pharsalia, but Albuera. Here were not Uoinans, but 
Englishmen. Tlic Koman soldiers could not save Poinpey, 
but the English soldier, he who ‘ comes on with such a con¬ 
quering bravery,* saved me! I am not Cscsar, but Heresford! 

Note. —The errora acknowledged will not be found-in this Kiditiou of 
the Histoiy. 
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A LETTER 


, TO 

GENERA.L LORD VISCOUNT BERESFORD. 

sma 

An Answer to his Lordship's Assumed Refutation 

OF 

COL. NAPIEil’S JUSTIFICATION OF lIIS ITIIIID VOLUME. 


My lord^— You hftvc at last apja urctl in print witliout anj? 
disguise. Had you done so at iirst it miglit liavo sj^ared us 
both some trouble; I should liavc paid move deference to 
your argument and would willingly have corrected any error 
fairly pointed out. Now, having virtually acknowle<lg(id 
yourself the author of the two publications entitled /S7?*tc- 
tures and Fii/rther JStrictureSj ^c., 1 will not suHer you to 
enjoy the advantage of using two kinds of weaj)ons, without 
making you also feel their inconvenience. *1 will treat your 
present publication as a mere continuation of y(nir former 
two, and then, my lord, how will you stand in this contro¬ 
versy? 

Starting anonymously, you wrote with all the scurrility that 
bad taste and mortified vanity could suggest to damage an 
opponent, because in the fair exercise of liis judgment he had 
ventured to deny your claim to the title of a great com¬ 
mander: and you coujded this with such fulsome adulation 
of yourself that even in a dependent’s mouth it would have 
been sickening. Now when you have suffered defeat, when 
all the errors, misquotations, and misrepresentations of your 
anonymous publications have been detected and exposed, you 
come forward in your own name as if a new and unexcep¬ 
tionable party liad appeared; and you expect to be allowed 
all the advantage of fresh statements and arguments, and 
fresh assertions, without the least reference to your former 
damaged evidence. You expect that I should have that 
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deference for you, which your age, your raiih, your servicei, 
aud your authority under other circumstancefi might have 
fairly claimed at my hands} that I should acknowledge l>y 
my silenoe how much I was in error, or that I should tk'fcnd 
myself by another tedious dissection and exposition of your 
production. You will be disappointed. ' I have neither time 
nor inclination to enter for the third time upon such a task, 
and yet I will not suffer you to claim a victory which you 
have not gained. I deny the strength of your arguments, 
I will expose some prominent inconsistencies, and in answer 
to those which I do not notice refer to your former jjub- 
lications to show, that in this controversy, I am now entitled 
to disregard anything you may choose to advance, and am in 
justice exonerated from the necessity of producing any more 
proofs. 

You have published above six hundred pages at three 
different periods, and you have taken above a year to digest 
and arrange tbe arguments and evidence contained in your 
present work; a few lines will suffice for the answer. The 
object of your literary labours to convince the world that 
at Campo Mayor you proved yourself an excellent general, 
and that at Albuera you were superlatively great? Greater 
even than Caesar 1 My lord, the duke of Wellington did not 
.take a much longer time to establish his European reputation 
by driving the French from the Peninsula; and methinks if 
your exploits vouch not for themselves your writings will 
scarcely do it for them. At all events, a plain simple state¬ 
ment, having your name affixed, would have been more 
effectual with the public, and would’certainly have been more 
dignified than tbe anonymous publications with which you 
endeavoured to feel your way. Why should not all the main 
points contained in the laboured pleadings of your FurtJi&r 
Strictures, and the still more laboured pleadings of your pre¬ 
sent work, have been condensed and published at once with 
your name? if indeed it was necessary to publish at all! Was 
it that by anonymous abuse of your opponent and anonymous 
praise of yourself you hoped to create a favourable impression 
on tbe public before you appeared in person? This, my lord, 
seems very like a consciousness of w'eakness. And then 
how is it that so few of the arguments and evidences now 
adduced should have been thought of before ? It is a strange 
thing that in the first defence of your generalship, for one 
short campaign, you should have neglected proofs and argu¬ 
ments sufficient to form a second defence of two hundred 
pages. 
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You tell us, that you disdained to notice my Jttcply to 
various Opponents^ because you knew the good sense of the 
public would never be misled by a production containing 
such numerous contradictions* and palpable inconsistencies, 
and that your friends' advice confirmed you in this view of 
the matter. There were nevertheless some things in that 
work which required an answer even though the greatest part 
of it had been weak; and it is a pity your friends did not tell 
you that an afFeeted contempt for an adversary who has hit 
hard only makes the bystanders laugh. Having condescended 
to an anonymous attack it would have been wiser to refute 
the proofs offered of your own inaccuracy than to shrink with 
mock grandeur from a contest which you had yourself pro¬ 
voked. My friends gave, me the same advice with respect to 
your anonymous publications, and with more reason, because 
they were anonymous; but having proofs of their weakness in 
my hands I preferred writing an answer, and if you had l.>ccn 
provided in the same manner you would lijte me have 
neglected your friends’ advice. 

My lord, I shall now proceed with my task in the maimer 
before alluded to. You lisivc indeed left me no room for any 
refined courtesy with which to soften thq asperities of tin's 
controversy; but be assured, and it is said iu all sincerity, 
that the errors to which I must revert, are not attributed to 
any wilful perversion or suppression of facts, but entirely to a 
natural weakness of memory, and the irritation of a mind 
confused by the working of wounded vanity: it is a hard 
trial to have long-settled habits of self-satisfaction suddenly 
disturbed,— 

‘ Cursed be iny harp and broke be every chord. 

If I forget thy worth, victorious Beresjord.’ 

It was thus the flattering muse of poetry lulled you with her 
sweet strains into a happy dream of glory, and none can 
wonder ut your irritation when the muse of history awakened 
you with the solemn clangour of her tminpct to the painful 
reality that you were only an ordinary person. It would 
however have been wiser to have preserved your equanimity, 
there vvtjuld have been some greatness in that. 

In your fu‘st Strictures you began by asserting that I knew 
nothing whatever of you or your services; and that I was 
actuated entirely by vulgar political rancour when 1 denied 
your talents as a general. I replied that I was not ignorant 
of your exploits. Something of your proceedings at llucuos 
res, at Madeira, and at Coruna were known to me, and in 
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proof thereof I Differed to enter into the details of the first, 
if you desired it. To this you have given no answer. 

You affirmed that your pejfect knowledge of the Portu¬ 
guese language was one of your principal claims to be com¬ 
mander of the Portuguese army. In reply I quoted from your 
own letter to lord Wellington, your confession, that, such was 
your ignorance of that language at the time, you could not 
even read the communication from the regency, relative to 
your own appointment. 

You asserted that no ofiicer, save sir John Murray, objected 
at the first moment to your sudden elevation of rank. In 
answer I published sir John Sherbroke’s letter to sir J. Cra- 
dock complaining of it. 

You said the stores (which the oabildo of Ciudad liodrigo 
refused to let you have in 1809) had not been formed by lord 
Wellington. In reply I published lord Wellington’s declara¬ 
tion that they had been formed by him. 

You denied that you had ever written a letter to the junta 
of Badajos, and this not doubtfully or hastily, but positively 
and accompanied with much scorn and ridicule of my asser¬ 
tion to that effect. You harped upon the new and surprising 
information obtained relative to your actions, and were, in 
truth, very facetious upon the subject. In answer I pub¬ 
lished your letter to that junta! So much for your first 
Strictures. 

In your second publication (page 42) you asserted that 
colonel Colborne was not near the scene of action at Campo 
Mayor; and now in your third publication (page 48) you 
show very clearly that he took an active part in those 
operations. 

You called the distance from Campo Mayor to Merida two 
marches, and now you say it is fowr rm/rclm. 

In your first Strictures, you declared that the extent of 
the intrigues against you in Portugal were exaggerated by 
me; and you were very indignant that 1 should have sup¬ 
posed you either needed, or had the support and protection of 
the duke of Wellington while in command of the Portuguese 
army. In the volumes of my History published since, I 
have shown what the extent of those intrigues was.: and I 
have still something in reserve to add when time shall be 
fitting. Meanwhile I will stay your lordship’s appetite by 
two extracts bearing upon this subject, and upon the support 
which you derived frclm the duke of Wellingttyi. 

1°. Mr. Stuart, writing to lord Wellesley,*^ in 1810, after 
noticing the violence of the Souza faction relative to the 
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fall of Almeida, says,—* I could have borne all this with 
patience, if not accompanied by a direct proposal that the 
fleet and transports should quit the Tagus, and that the 
regency should send an order to marshal Bores lord to dismiss 
his quarter-master-general and military secretary; followed 
by reflections on the persons composing the family of that 
officer, and by hints to the same purport respecting the 
Portuguese who are attached to lord Wellington.’ 

2°. Extract from a letter written at Moimenta de Beira 
by marshal Beresford, and dated Gth September, 1810.— 
* However, as I mentioned, I have no great desire to hold my 
situation beyond the period lord Wellington retains hi^-; situa¬ 
tion, or after active operations have ceased in this country, 
even should things turn out favourably, of which I really at 
this instant have better hopes than I ever had though I have 
been usually sanguine. But in regard to myself, though T do 
not pretend to say the situation 1 hold is not at all times 
desirable to hold, yet I am fully persuaded that if tranquillity 
is ever restored to this country under its legal goverimient, 
that I sliould be too much vexed and thwarted by intrigues 
of all sorts to reconcile either my temper or my conscience to 
what would then be my situation.’ 

For the further exposition of the other numerous errors 
and failures of your two first publications, t must refer tho 
reader to my Tteply and Justification^ but tho points 
above noticed it is necessary to fix attention upon, because 
they give me the right to call upon the public to disregard 
your present work, and this right cannot be relinquished. I 
happened fortunately to have the means of repelling your 
reckless assaults in the instances above mentioned, but may 
not always be jirovided with your own letters to disprove 
your own assertions: the combat is not equal, the odds 
would be too much, and I must therefore, although reluc¬ 
tantly, use the advantages which the detection of such errors 
has already furnished. They are strong proofs of an unsound 
memory upon essential points, and deprive your present 
work of all weight as an authority in this controversy. Yet 
the strangest part of your new book (see ]>age 13o) is, that 
you avow an adiuiratlou for what you call the (jenei'ous prin¬ 
ciple which loads French authors to nusstiUa facts for tfia 
honour of their country; and not only you do this but succr 
at me very openly for not doing the same! you sneer at me 
for not falsifying facts to pander to the morbid vanity of my 
countrymen, and at the same time, with a preposterous iucoii- 
sisteucy, condemn me for being an inaccurate historian ! I 
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have indeed yet to leam that the fumour of my conntry 
either requires to be or ean be supported by deliberate his¬ 
torical falsehoods; your personal experience in the held may 
perhaps have led you to a diherent conclusion, but 1 will 
‘not be your historian: and coupling this, your expressed 
sentiment, with your forgetfulness on the points before 
noticed, I am undoubtedly entitled to laugh at your mode of 
attacking others. What, my lord? like llanquo’s ghost you 
rise, ‘ with twenty mortal miirthers on your crown to push us 
from our stools.’ You have indeed a most awful and ghost¬ 
like way of arguing: all your oracular sentences are to be 
implicitly believed, and all my witnesses to facts sound and 
substantial, are to be discarded for your airy nothings. 

Captain Squire! heed him not, he was a dissatisfied, talk¬ 
ing, self-sufficient, ignorant officer. The officer of dragoons 
who charged at Oampo Mayor! He is nameless, his narra¬ 
tive teems with misrepresentations, he cannot tell whether he 
charged or not. Colonel Light! spunge him out, he was only 
a subaltern. Captain Gregory! believe him not, his state¬ 
ment cannot be correct, he is too minute, and has no diffidence. 
Sir Julius Hartman, colonel Wildman, colonel Leighton t 
Oh! very honourable men, but they know nothing of the 
fact they speak of, all their evidence put together is w’orth 
nothing! But it is very exactly corroborated by additional 
evidence contained in Mr. Long’s publication. Ay! ay! all 
are wrong i their eyes, their ears, their recollections, all 
deceived them. They were not competent to judge. But 
they speak to single facts! no matter! 

Well, then, my lord, I push to you your own despatch! 
Away with it! It is worthless, bad evidence, not to be 
trusted! Nothing more likely, but what then, and who is to 
be trusted? Nobody who contradicts you: everybody who 
coincides with you, nay, the same person is to be believed 
or disbelieved exactly as he, supports or opposes your asser¬ 
tions, even those French authors whose generous principles 
lead them to write falsehoods for the honour of thdr country. 
Such, my lord, after a year’s labour of cogitation, is nearly the 
extent of your Refutation. 

In your first publication you said all hearsay evidence 
should have been excluded and nothing related but what 
could be proved in a court of justice; now when testimony is 
offered which no court of justice could refuse, with a lawyer’s 
coolness you tell the jury that none of it is worthy of credit; 
that the witnesses, being generally of a low rank in the army, 
are not to be regarded, that they were not, competent to 
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jadge. This is a little too much. Tlicre would be some 
show of reason if these subalterns’ opinions had been given 
upon the general dispositions of the campaign, but they arc 
all witnesses to facts which came under their personal observa¬ 
tion. What! hath not a subaltern eyes? Hath he not cars? 
Hath he not understanding? You were once a subaltern 
yourself, and you cannot blind the world by such arrogant 
pride of station, such over-weening contempt for men’s capa¬ 
city because they happen to be of lower ranlt than yourself. 
Long habits of imperious command may have so vitiated your 
mind that you cannot dispossess yOurself of such injurious 
feelings, yet, believe me it would be much more dignitied to 
avoid this indecent display of them. 

Let me now remark upon such parts of your new publica¬ 
tion as may be necessary for the further sujjport of my 
History, that is, where new proofs, or apparent proofs, arc 
brought forward. Your former inaccuracies have exonerated 
me from noticing any part of your Mejkdatio'rh save where 
new evidence is brought forward, and then only in deference 
to those gentlemen who, being unrnixed with your former 
works, have a right to my reasons for declining their testi¬ 
mony. I have however on my hands a much more important 
labour than contending with your lordship, and must there¬ 
fore leave the greatest^ part of your book- to those who will 
take the trouble to compare your pretended ItefutHlion with 
my original Justification, in combination with this letter, 
being satisfied that in so doing you will not gain. 

1°. With respect to the death of the lieuti^iiant-governor 
of Almeida, you still harp upon the phrase that it was the 
only evidence. The expression is common amongst [)ersons 
when speaking of trials; it is said the prisoner was con¬ 
demned by such or such a person’s evidence, never meaning 
that there was no other testimony, but that in default (jf tliat 
jiarticular evidence he would not have been con<leiinie<l. 
You say there was other evidence, yet you do not vi'iitiire to 
affirm that (Jox’s letter was not the testimony upon wliieJi the 
lieutenant-governor was eoiulcmned, while the extract from 
lord Stuart’s letter, quoted by me, says it was. And iiis lord¬ 
ship’s letter to you, iu answer to your iiniuiry, neither ctnitra- 
dlcts nor is intended to contradict my statement; nor yet 
does it iu any maimer deny the antlientieity of my cxtr:u*tK, 
which indeed were copied verbatim from liis letter to lor<l 
Castlcreagh. 

Lord Stuart .says, that extract is the only thing bearing on 
the question which ho oan find. Were there nothing more it 
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would be quite sufficient, but his papers arc very voluminous, 
more than tifty large volumes, and he would naturally only 
have looked for his letter of the 25th July, 1812, to which 
you drew his attention. However, in my notes and extracts 
taken from his documents, I find, under the date of August, 
1812, the following passage:— 

*The lieutenant-governor of Almeida was executed by 
‘ Beresford’s order, he, Beresford, having full powers and the 
‘ government none to interfere. Groat interest was made to 

* save him, but in vain. The sentence and trial were pub¬ 
lished before being carried into execution and were much 

* criticised; both the evidence and the choice of officers were 

* blamed, and moreover the time chosen was one of triumph 
‘just after the battle of Salamanca, and the place Lisbon.’ 

This passage I have not marked in my book of notes as 
being lord Stuart’s actual words, it must therefore be only 
taken as an abstract of the contents of one of his papers; but 
comparing it with the former passage, and with the facts that 
your lordship’s words are still very vague and uncertain as to 
the main point in question, namely, the evidence on which 
this man was really condemned, there is no reason to doubt 
the substantial accuracy of the statement in my first edition, 
nor the perfect accuracy of it as amended in the second 
edition of my third volume, published many months ago. 
You will find that I have there expunged the word 
and made the sentence exactly to accord with the extract 
from lord Stuart’s letter. You will also observe, that I never 
did do more than mention the simple fact, for which I had 
such good authority; and so far from imputing blame to you 
for the execution of the sentence I expressly stated that the 
man richly deserved death. 

Passing now to the subject of the eighth Portuguese regi¬ 
ment, I will first observe, that in saying the eighth Por¬ 
tuguese regiment was broken to pieces no blame was imputed; 
no regiment in the world could have stemmed the first fury 
of that French column which attacked the mountain where 
the eighth was posted. If the eiglith was not broken by it, 
as sir James Douglas’s letter would seem to imply, what was 
it doing while the enemy by their flank movement gained 
the crest of the position in such numbers as to make it a 
most daring exploit of the ninth British regiment to attack 
them there? It is a strange thing that a heavy column of 
French, resolute to gain the crest of such a position, should 
have made ‘ a Jlcmk movement,' to avoid one wing of a regi¬ 
ment of Portuguese conscripts. It may rather be imagined, 
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with all deference, that it was the conscripts who made the 
flank movement, and that some optical deception had taken 
place, like that which induces children while travelling in a 
carriage to think the trees and rocks are moving instead of 
themselves. However ray authority is given, namely, the 
btatement of major Waller, a staff officer present, and the 
statement of colonel Taylor (for he is the nameless eye¬ 
witness) of the ninth, the very regiment to which sir James 
Doifglas appeals for supi>ort of his account. These are good 
authorities, and if their recollections are irreconcilcablo with 
that of sir James Douglas it only shows how vain it is to 
expect perfect accuracy of detail. Sir James Douglas’s nega¬ 
tive testimony was unknown to me, but there were two posi¬ 
tive testimonies to my statement, and therefore it is within 
the rules of those courts of justice to which your lordship 
would refer all matter of history: moreover, some grains of 
allowance must he made for the natural partiality of every 
officer for his own regiment. The following e.\tract from 
sir Janies Leith’s report on the occasion is also good circum- 
Btantial evidence in favour of my side of the (picstion. 

* The face of affairs in this quarter now wore a diflercut 
aspect, for the enemy who had been the assailant, having 
dispersed or driven evcrgthvng there opposed to him, was iu 
possession of tlu‘ rocky ciniuenec of the sierra at this part of 
major-general Piet on’s position without a shot being fired at 
him. Not a moment was to he lost. Major'g(‘ncral Leith 
resolved instantly to attaqk the enemy with the ha_yonot. 
He therefore ordered the ninth British re^imoni, which had 
been hitherto moving rapidly by its left irj columns in order 
to gain the most advantageous ground for checking the 
enemy, to form the line, which they did with the greatest 
promptitude accui*acy and coolness under the fire of the 
enemy, who had just appeared lormed on tluit part of the 
rocky eminence which overlooks tlin hack of the ridge, and 
wno had then for the first time .also perceived the British 
brigade under him. Mejor-gencral Lcitl) had intended that 
the thirty-eighth, second battalion, should have movesd on in 
the rear and to the left of the ninth regiment, to have turned 
the enemy beyond the rocky eminence, which was quit<^ inac¬ 
cessible towards the rear of the sierra, while the ninth should 
have gained the ridge on the right of the rocky height, the 
royals to have been posted (as they were) in Kiserve; hut th» 
enemy having drivm ev&t'ything before them in that quarter, 
afforded him the advantage of gaining the top of the rocky 
ridge, which is accessible in front, before it was possilile for 
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the Britiuh brigade to have reached that position, although 
not a moment had been lost in marching to support the point 
attacked, and for that purpose it had made a rapid movement 
of more than two miles without halting and frequently in 
double quick time.’ 

Here we have nothing of flank movements to avoid a wing 
of Portuguese conscripts, but the plain and distinct assertion 
twice over, that everything in front was dispersed or driven 
away —and that not even a shot was flred at the enemy. 
Where then was the eighth Portuguese? Did the French 
column turn aside merely at the menacing looks of these con¬ 
scripts ? If so, what a pity the latter had not been placed to 
keep the crest of the position. There is also another difficulty. 
Sir James Douglas says he was with the royals in the attack, 
and sir James Leith says that the royals were held in reserve 
while the ninth drove away the enemy; besides which, the 
eighth Portuguese might have been broke by the enemy when 
the latter were mounting the hill, and yet have rallied and 
joined in the pursuit when the ninth had broken the French. 
Moreover, my lord, as you affirm that both yourself and the 
duke of Wellington saw all the operations of the eighth Portu¬ 
guese on this occasion, the former extract from colonel Taylor’s 
letter shall be enlarged whereby you will perceive something 
which may lead you to doubt the accuracy of your recollection 
on that head. 

‘ No doubt general Leith’s letter to the duke was intended 
to describe the aspect of affairs so critical a situation, and 
where the duke himself could not possibly have made his 
observations; and also Leith wished to have due credit given 
to his brigade, which was not done in the despatches. On the 
contrary, their exertions were made light of, and the eighth 
Portuguese regiment was extolled, which I know gave way to 
a man, save their commanding officer and ten or a dozen men 
at the outside; but he and they were amongst the very fore¬ 
most ranks of the ninth British.’—‘ General Leith’s corres¬ 
pondence would be an interesting document to colonel Napier, 
as throwing considerable light upon the operations at Busaco, 
between Pictoii and Hill’s corps, a very considerable extent of 
position widch could not of possibility he overlooked from any 
other pa/rt of the fdd^ 

Glwurge of tlw nineteenth Portuguese. —Your lordship has 
here gained an advantage; some of general M‘Beau’s expres¬ 
sions are to me obscure, but it is impossible to doubt his posi¬ 
tive statement that he was in front of the convent wall and 
that he charged some body of the enemy. It is however 
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necessary to restore the tjuestiun at issue between your lord* 
ship and myself to its true bearing. You accused me ot a 
desire to damage the reputation of the Portuguese army, and 
you ask why no mention was made of a particular charge 
effected by the nineteenth Portuguese regiuieut at Biisaco. 
This charge you described as being against one of Neys attack¬ 
ing columm, which had, you said, gained the ascent of the 
^vjsition and ilt/cn formmg advanced on the plain above before 
it was charged by the nineteenth regiment. As this descrij)- 
tiun was certainly wrong, it was treated as a magniloquent 
allusion to an advance made by a Portuguese regiment posted 
on the nmuntain to the right. General M'Beaii is mistaken 
when he quotes me as saying his line was never nearer to the 
enemy’s linos than a hundred yards. 1 spoke of a Portuguese 
regiment, which might possibly be the nineteenth. I never 
denied that any charge had been made, but only a charge such 
as described by y<yu>j and in fact general M'JJcan’s letter while 
it conlirms the truth of your general description, by implica¬ 
tion denies the accuracy of the particulars. Certainly Key’s 
columns never jiassed the front of the light division nor ad¬ 
vanced on the plain behind it. 

The difficulty of reconciling general M'lican’s statement 
with my own recollections and wth the ground and jn^sition 
of the light division, may perhaps arise from the general’a 
meaning to use certain terms in a less precise sense than I 
take them. Thus he says he was posted in front of the con¬ 
vent wall, and also on the right of the light division; hut fhc 
light division was half a mile in front oi the convent wall, and 
hence he probably does not mean, as his words seem to imply, 
immediately under the wall. He speaks also of the light 
division being to liis left, but unless he means the line of 
battle with reference to the sinuosities of tlie ground, the light 
division was, with respect to the enemy and the convent, in 
his front; and if he does speak with regard to those sinuo¬ 
sities, his front would have been nearly at right angles to the 
front of the tifty-sccond and forty-third, which most likely was 
the case. Again he says he charged and drove the hVeneh 
hom their position down to the bottom of the ravine; but the 
enemy’s position, proj)crly so called, was on the opjjosite side 
of the great ravine; and as all his artillery and cavalry, all the 
eighth corps and the reserves of the sixth corjis, wore in order 
of battle there, not ten regiments, much less one, dared have 
crossed the ravine, which was of such depth it was difficult to 
distinguish troops at the bottom: general M‘Bcan probably 
means by the word position some accidental ground on which 
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the euemy had formed. Taking this to be so, let me endea¬ 
vour to reconcile general M‘Bean’s statement with my own 
recollection, because certainly I do still hold my description 
of the action at that part to bo accurate as to all the main 
points. 

The edge of the table-land or tongue on which the light 
division stood was very abrupt, and formed a salient angle, 
behind the apex of which the forty-third and fifty-second were 
drawn up in a line, the right of the one and the left of the 
other resting on the very edges; the artillery was at the apex 
looking down the descent, and far below, the car adores and 
the ninety-fifth were spread on the mountain side as skir¬ 
mishers. Key employed only two columns of attack. The 
one came straight against the light division, the head of it, 
striking the right company of the fifty-second and the left 
comj)any of the forty-third, was broken as against a wall; at 
the same time the wings of those regiments, reinforced by the 
skirmishers of the ninety-fifth who had retired on the right of 
the forty-third, advanced and lapped over the broken column 
on both sides. Ko other troops fought with them at that 
point. In this there can no mistake, because my company 
was in the right wing of the forty-third, and followed the 
enemy down to the first village which was several hundred 
yards below the edge; it returned leisurely, the ground was 
open to the view on the right and on the left, we saw no other 
column, and heard of none save that which we were pursuing. 
When we returned from this pursuit the light division had 
been re-formed on the little plain above, and some time after 
several German battalions, coming from under the convent 
wall, passed through our ranks and commenced sldrmishing 
with Ney’s reserve in the woods below. 

General M‘Bean says he saw no German infantry, and hence 
it is clear it was not at this point his charge had pla(;e; but it 
is also certain Ncy had only two columns of attack. Now his 
second under general Marchaud moved up the hollow curve of 
the great mountain to the right of the light division, and hav¬ 
ing reached a pine-wood, far below the height on which the 
light division stood, he sent skirmishers out against Pack’s 
brigade which was in his front. A part of Ross’s troop of 
artillery under the direction of lieutenant, now colonel 
McDonald, played very shai’ply upon this column in the pine- 
wood; 1 was standing in company with captain Loyd of the 
forty-third, close to the guns watching their efiect, and it was 
then the advance of the Portuguese regiment to which allusion 
has been made was effected; but general M‘Bean again assures 
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me tlio liineteeiitli regiuicut was not tlierc, and therefore two 
BU]>positions present tliemsclves, Tlic enemy's skirnubbere 
from this column were very nuiiKTOus; some of them n\igbt 
have passed the left flank of Pack’s skirmishers, might have 
gathered in a body, have reached the edge of the hill on which 
the light division were posted, and then rising behind it have 
been attacked by general M‘Bean. Or what is more likely, 
the skirmishers, or a smftll flankhig dctacliirient from the 
column which attacked the light division, might have passed 
under the edge of the descent on the right of the light divi¬ 
sion, and gathering in a like manner have risen under general 
M'Bcan’s line. Either of these suppositions, and especially 
the last, w'ould render the matter clear to me on all points 
save that of attacking the enemy’s position, which as 1 have 
before observed, may be only a loose expression of llie gene¬ 
ral’s to denote the ground which the French o])posed to him 
had attained on our position. This second supj>ositiou seeins 
also to be confirmed by a fact mentioiitid by general JVPBean, 
namely, that the enemy’s guns oi>ened on him immediately 
after his charge. The French guns did open also on that 
part of the light division which followed the ononiy down tlie 
hill to the first village; thus the lime the nineteenth charged 
seems marked, and as I was one of those who went to the 
village it also accounts for my not seeing tliat charge. IIow- 
eyer considering all tilings, 1 must admit error, inasmuch as 1 
really did not, nor do now possess any clear recollection of 
this exploit of the nineteenth regiment; and in proof of llie 
difficulty of attaining strict accuracy on such oeoasious, the 
observation of general INI'Bcan may be here adduceil, viz., that 
he saw no Germans save the artillery; yet tlierc was a whole 
brigade of that nation near the convent wall, and they advanciid 
and skirmished sharply with the enemy soon after the charge 
of the nineteenth would appear to have taken place. Very 
often also, things appear greater to tliosc who jierform them 
than to the bystanders, and it may be asked how many men 
the nineteenth lost in the charge, how many prisoners it took, 
and how many French Avere opposed to it? for certainly neither 
by the nineteenth Portuguese, nor by any other troops, save 
those of the light division, was any charge made Avliicli called 
for particular notice in a general history. 1 am not hound to 
relate all the minor occurrences of a great battle; ‘ those things 
belong to the history of regiments,’ is the just ob.scrvation of 
Napoleon. Yet general M‘Bcan may be assured no desire to 
under-rate either hia services, or the gallantry of the Portu¬ 
guese soldiers ever actuated me; and to prove it if my third 
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volume sliould ever come to a third edition, his letter shall be 
taken as ground for noticing this charge, without however 
making it so prominent as your lordship desires. 

Your lordship closes this subject by the following observation, 
‘ As olonel Napier represents himself as having been an eye¬ 
witness of a gallant movement made by a certain Portuguese 
regiment,—^which regiment he does not profess to know,— 
but which movement took place a mile distant from the posi¬ 
tion given to the nineteenth regiment, it is evident he could 
not also have been an eye-witness of what was passing a mile 
to the left. Nor can he therefore negative what is said to have 
occurred there. It is extraordinary that the historian should 
not have perceived the predicament in which he has placed 
himself.’ Now you do not say that the two events occuiTed 
at the same time, wherefore your conclusion is what the 
renowned Partridge calls a *7ion sequitur;^ and as general 
M'Bean expressly affirms his charge to have taken place on 
the right of the light division, it was not absolutely necessary 
that I should look to the left in order to see the said charge: 
hence the prcilicament ip which I am ])laccd, is that of being 
obliged to remark your lordship’s inability to reason upon your 
own materials. 

Your next subject is captain Squire, but that matter has 
been sufficiently discussed before, and the memory of that very 
gallant and able officer will never suffer from your lordship’s 
angry epithets. Campo Mayor follows. In your Further 
Strictures you said colonel Colboriie was not near the scene of 
action; you now show in detail that he was actively engaged 
in it. You denied also that he was in support of the advanced 
guard, and yet quote his own report exi)]aining how he hap¬ 
pened to be separated from the advanced guard just before the 
action, thus proving that he was marching in support of it. 
You refuse any credit to the statements of captain Gregory 
and colonel Light, and you endeavour to trample on the evi¬ 
dence of the officer of the thirteenth dragoons who was an 
actor*in the charge of that regiment, but with respect to him 
a few remarks are necessary. 

1®. The accuracy of his narrative concern.s my Justijication 
very little, except in one part. It was published whole as he 
gave it to me, because it threw light upon the subject, and 
there is nothing in your lordship’s observations to make mo 
doubt its general correctness. But it was only the part printed 
in italics that concerned me. 1 had described a remarkable 
combat of cavalry wherein the hostile squadrons Jtad twice 
passed through each other, and then the British put the French 
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to flight. You ridiculed this as a nursery tale j you called the 
description of it a * Gowni^ danced and you still <* ftll it a 
* Gcenus effect.^ Did the hostile masses meet twice, and did the 
British then put their opponents to flight? These were the 
real i|[uestions. The unusual fact of two cavalry bodies charg¬ 
ing through each other, was the point iu dispute; it is scenic, 
but is it true? Now my first authority designated as an ‘eye- 
loiiwess,’was colonel Colborne; my second colonel Dogherty 
of the thirteenth dragoons, an actor; and when you so coolly 
say the latter’s statement does not afford ‘ the slightest su])port 
to the scenic description,’ I must take the liberty of laughing 
at you. Why, my lord, you really seem disposed to treat 
common sense as if it were a subaltern. Colonel Dogherty 
bears me out even to the letter; for as the second charge took 
place with the same violence that the third did, if the hostile 
bodies had not passed through to their original position, the 
French must have fled towards the allied army: but they fled 
towards Badajos. The English must therefore have p.assed 
through and turned, and it was in that personal conflict with 
the sabre which followed the second charge the thirteenth 
dragoons defeated the French. 

My lord, you will never by such special pleading, there is 
no other term by which your argument can be jiropcrly desig¬ 
nated, you will never by such special pleading hide'‘your bad 
generalship at Campo Mayor. The proofs of your errors are 
too many and too clear, the errors themselves too glaring, too 
gross to leave you the least hope; the same confusion of head 
which prevented you from seizing the advantages then offered 
to you scorns to prevail in your writing; and yet while im¬ 
pcaching every person’s credit where their statements militate 
against your object, you demand the most implicit confidence 
in your own contradictory assertions and preposterous argu¬ 
ments. You only fatigue yourself and your readers by your 
unwieldy floundering, you are heavy and throw much mud 
about, and like one of those fine Andalusian horses so rjiucii 
admired iu the I’eniusula, you prance and curvet and loam and 
labour in your paces but never get on. At Campo Mayitr you 
had an enormous superiority of troops, the enemy were taken 
by surprise, they were iu a plain, their cavalry was beaten, 
their artillery-drivers cut down, their infantry, hemmed in by 
your horsemen and under the play of your guns, were ready 
to surrender; you suflered them to escape and carry oft* their 
captured artillery and then blamed your gallant troops. The 
enemy escaped from you, my lord, but you cannot escape from 
VOJj. VI. * 
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the opinion of the world by denying the truth of all statemeuta 
which militate against you. 

Th^ ma/rch hy Menrv ^,—If you had said at once that the 
duke of Wellington forbade you to go by Merida, there would 
Lave been an end of all my arguments against your skill; yet 
it does not follow that these arguments would be futile iu 
themselves, though not applicable to you personally: new 
combinations were presented, and the duke of Wellington 
might very probably have changed his instructions had he 
been present on the spot. But, why was this your justifica¬ 
tion withheld until now? why was so plain, so clear, so deci¬ 
sive a defence of yourself never thought of before? and why 
is it now smothered with such a heap of arguments as you 
have added, to prove that you ought not to have gone by 
Merida? Have you found out that I am not such a bad 
reasoner upon military affairs as you were pleased to style me 
in your former publication? Have you found out that plead¬ 
ing high rank is not a sufficient answer to plain and well 
supported statements? It is good however that you have at 
last condescended to adopt a different mode of proceeding. I 
applaud you for it, and with the exception of two points leave 
you in the full enjoyment of any triumph which the force of 
your arguments may procure you; always, however, retaining 
my right to assume, that your lordship’s memory with respect 
to the duke of Wellington’s negative may have been as 
treacherous as it was about your own letter to the junta of 
Badajos. There is therefore nothing to add to the argu¬ 
ments used in my Jmtijkation and History, in favour of 
the march to Merida; if I am wrong the world will so judge 
me. But the two points reserved are, 1®. That you assert 
now, in direct contradiction to your former avowal, that the 
march to Merida would have been one of fowr days instead of 
two; and that the road by Albuquerque was the only one 
which you could use. In answer to this last part be it known, 
thaji the French before, the Spaniards then, marched by the 
road of Montijo; and that a year after, when lord Hill’s 
expedition against Almaraz took place, the whole of his bat¬ 
tering and pontoon-train, with all the ammunition belonging 
to it, moved with great facility in three days from Elvas, by 
this very road of Montijo, to Merida; and Elvas, as your 
lordship knows is rather further than Ciampo Mayor from 
Merida. 

The second point is that mode of conducting a controversy 
which has been before exposed in your former publications, 
viz., misstating my arguments to suit your own reasoning. 
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I never said you should have attempted, or could have suc¬ 
ceeded ill a ‘ cowp de main' against Badajos, not even that you 
should have commenced the siege immediately. But that 
marching through Merida you couhl have placed your army 
at once between l^adajos and the French array, have thrown 
the former upon its own resources at a most inconvenient time, 
and in that situation could have more readily thrown your 
bridge at Jerumenha, and proceeded at your convenience. 

Further than this it is not necessary to dissect and expose 
your new fallacies and contradictions, it requires too much time. 
You have written upwards of six hundred pages, four hundred 
of them were before demolished; but my own volumes are 
rather thick aud to me at least more important than yours; 
your lordship must therefore spare me the other two hundred, 
or at least permit me to treat them lightly. The whole siege 
of Badajos is resigned to you, it is matter of opinion, and 
your example in overloading what is already clear by aujicr- 
fluity of argument, need not be followed: one error only into 
which you have been led by colonel La Marre’s work shall be 
exposed. On his authority you say the garrison on the 10th 
of April had three months* provisions; but the following 
extract from a letter of marshal Soult’s to the prince of Wagrum 
will prove that La Marre is wrong:— 

' S&oUlef 1 Hlh Apnl. 

‘From the 11th of this month the place was provisioned, 
according to the report of general Phillipon, for tu)o Tnonths 
and some days as to Buhai.stence; and there are 100 milliers 
of powder,’ &c. <kc. 

Let us now come to the hatile of Alhv^’a. 

You still doubt that the position os explained by me is four 
miles long, and you rest upon the superior accuracy of major 
Mitchell’s plan on which you have measured the distance with 
your compasses. I also am in possession of one of major 
Mitchell’s plans, and find by the aid of ray pair of corajiasses, 
that even from the left of the Portuguese infantry (without 
noticing Otway’s squadron of cavalry) to the right of the 
Spanish line, as placed at the termination of the battle, is 
exactly four miles; and everybody knows that a line over the 
actual ground will from the latter's rises and falls exceed the 
line on paper. Wherefore as this measurement does not coin¬ 
cide with your lordship’s, and as we are both Irishmen, it may 
be concluded that your comiiasscs are too short or mine are 
too long. Your grand cheval de bataille is, however, the 
numbers of the armies on each siile. Thirty-eight long pages 
you give us, to prove wliat cannot be proved, namelv. tli;»^ iny 

7 . 2 
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18 wrong and yours right; and at the end you are 
just where you began. All is uncertain, there are no returns, 
no proof 1 the whole matter is one of guess, of probabilities as 
to the allies, and until lately was so also with respect to the 
French. Mine was a very plain statement. Certain numbers 
were assumed by me as the nearest approximation, and when 
the accuracy of the ciphers were .questioned by you, the foun¬ 
dation for assuming them was briefly explained, you in refuta¬ 
tion give thirty-eight pages of most confused calculations, and 
what is the result? why that the numbers of the allies on your 
own showing still remain uncertain; and your estimate of the 
Frendbi is quite erroneous. 

In my History it was said you had more than two thousand 
cavalry in the field, and in my Justijfioaiion reasons were 
adduced for believing you had nearly three thousand; you now 
acknowledge two thousand, and my History is therefore not 
far wrong. But you do not seem to know the composition 
of your own divisions. General Long’s morning states, now 
before me, do not include general Madden’s cavalry. That 
officer’s regiments were the fifth and eighth, and the sixth and 
ninth also were under him; those in general Long’s division 
are the first and seventh. General Madden’s account of his 
services, given in the MUitary Caiendarf states that a part of his 
brigade, namely, the eighth regiment under colonel Wyndham, 
was in the battle of Albuera. Now taking the eighth to be 
between two hundred and seventy and two hundred and 
eighty-one troopers, which were the respective strengths of 
the first and seventh regiments in Long’s division on the 29th 
of May, we have above eighteen hundred troopers, namely, 
fifteen hundred and eighty-seven in Long’s division, and two 
hundred and seventy-five in the eighth regiment, to these add 
two hundred and fifty officers and sergeants, and there will he 
in all more than two thousand sabres. In general Long’s 
states of the 8th of May, those two Portuguese regiments 
bad indeed fewer under arms than on the 29th, but then six 
hundred and eighty-nine men and forty-four sergeants ami 
trum})eters were on command, of which more than four hun¬ 
dred belonged to those two Portuguese regiments. Many of 
them nmst surely have joined before ilie battle, because such 
an unusual number on command could only be temporary. 
Again in the state of the 29th of May,^ one hundred and 
fifteen sergeants trumpeters and troopers arc returned as 
prisoners of war; and when the killed and wounded in the 
nattlc are added, wc may fairly call the British and Portuguese 
cavfdry above two thousaiul. Your lordship admits the 
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Spaniards to have had seven liuudred and fifty j but for clear* 
ness let this be placed in a tabular form: 


GENERAL LONO’s STATES. 

8 th May. 

Serjeauts, trumpeters, and troopers. 

Present under arms. 1570 

On command. 703 

Prisoners of war.. . 115 


29 th May. 


Present. 1739 

Ccnnmand.522 

Prisoners of war.127 
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Medium e.siiinatc for the IGth of May. 

Present 8th May . . . . 1576 
Ditto, 2Uth May . . . . 1739 

2)3315 

16571 

270 8th Portuguese rcfft- 

r> o 

1927 

127 Prisoners of war. 
2054 

750 S])aniards. 

2801 

Deduct prisoners on the 8th . 115 

Total . . . 2689 


To which are to be added the killed and woumlcd of the Anglo- 
Portuguese, and the men rejoined from comniaiid. 

Thus, the stateuienls iu the History and Jusf ijicalion are 
both borne out; for the numbers are above two thousand ss 
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Bet down in the first, and nearly three thousand as stated in 
the last.' Moreover a general historian is not blameablc for 
small inaccuracies; if he has reasonably good authority for 
any fact he cannot be justly censured for stating that fact, and 
you should make a distinction between that which is stated 
in the History and that which is stated in the controversial 
writings: all mistakes in the latter however trifling are fair, 
but to cavil at trifles in the former rather hurts yourself. 
Now with respect to the artillery there is an example of this 
cavilling, and also an illustration of your lordship’s mode of 
raising a very confused argument on a very plain fact. I 
said there were so many guns in the field, a given number 
being nine-pounders. You accused me of arbitrarily deciding 
upon their calibre; but in reply you were shown, that the 
number was given on the report of colonel Dickson, the com¬ 
manding officer of artillery; the ealihre upon the authority oi 
your own witness and quarter-master-general sir Benjamin 
D’Urban. The latter was wrong, and there the matter should 
have ended. Your lordship, however, requires me, as a mark 
if ingenuousness, to acknowledge as my mistake that which is 
the mistake of sir Benjamin D’lTrban, and you give a grand 
table with the gross number of pounds of iron, as if the affair 
had been between tw:o ships. You set down in your columns 
the statements of the writer of a note upon your Strictures, 
the statement of the Stricturea themselves, and my statement; 
and then come on with your own observations as if there were 
three witnesses on your side. But the author of the note is 
again your witness D’Urban, who thus shows himself incorrect 
both as to number and weight; and the author of the Strict 
tures is yourself. This is an ingetiiom not an ingemwus mode 
of multiplying testimony. In your Further Stricturea also 
you first called in sir B. D’Urban in person, you then used his 
original memoir, you also caused him to write anonymously a 
running commentary upon yours and his own statements, and 
now you comment in your own name upon your own anony¬ 
mous statements, thus making five testimonies out of two. 

The answer is simple and plain. Where sir Benjamin 
D’Urban was the guide he led me wrong; you instead of 
visiting his error upon his own head visit it upon mine, and 
require me and your readers to follow him implicitly upon 
all points while to do so avails for your defence, but not 
when they contradict it. From sir B. D’Urban the calibre of 
the allies’ guns employed in the battle of Albuera was taken 
and he was wrong t From him, if sir A. Dickson’s official 
return had not been available, the rmaber of guns '^uld also 
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have been taken, and tliey would have been wroii}', because he 
calls them tliirty*four instead of thirty-eight. He also (see 
page 26 of the Appendix to your Further Strictures) says the 
iSpaniarcls had six guns, whereas Hickson sa_ys they hud but 
four; and if his six guns were reckoned there would have 
been forty pieces of artillery; which he however reduced to 
thirty-four by another error, namely, leaving out a whole 
brigade of German artillery. On sir Benjamin’s authority 
major Hickson was called the commaiidcr of the artillery, 
and this also was wrong. From sir Benjamin IV Urban’s 
memoir, the statement that the fourth division arrived 
on the field of battle at six c>cloch in the ntornnuf was 
niadc, and yet it seems certain they did not arrive until 
nine o’clock, and after the action had commenced. And this 
last is a very serious error because it gives the appearance (>f 
skill to your lordship’s combinations for battle, and to sir 
Benjamin’s arrangements for the execution, which they do not 
merit, if that division arrived at nine o’clock. But the latter 
hour would be quite in keeping with the story of the cavalry 
going to forage, and both together would confirm another 
report very current, namely, that your lordship did not antici¬ 
pate any battle on the IGtli of May. Setting this however 
aside, why, in the face of all these glaring errors and a multi¬ 
tude of smaller ones, is sir Benjamin H’XJrban’s authority to 
be taken upon any disputed point? 

Now, my lord, one complete triumph you have attained in 
your di.sscrtation upon the numbers of the troops. I did say 
that from the 20th of March to the 16th of May, was only 
twenty days, and though the oversight is so palpably one that 
could not be meant to <leceivc, your right to laugh at it is not 
denied. I have laughed at so many of your lordship’s over¬ 
sights that it would be unfair to deny you this opportunity for 
retaliation, which you have certainly used moderately. 

Since my Justification was written some proofs about the 
French numbers have reached me. You will find them in the 
following extracts from the duke of Dalmatia’s correspondence 
of that time, and they arc worth your attention; they throw 
light uj>on the numbers of the allies, and one of them shoAVS 
iin((uestionably that my estimate of the French numbers was, 
as before said, too high instead of too low. Translations are 
given to avoid the trouble and expense of printing in two 
languages, and your lordship will observe that those extracts 
are not liable to the praise of that generous patriotism whioh 
you alluded to in speaking of French authors, because they 
were written before the action and for the emperor’s iuforma- 
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tion, and because it was the then interest of the writer rather 
to exaggerate than to lessen his own numbers^ in order to give 
his sovereign an idea of his activity and zeal. 

Extract of a letter from marshal Soult to the prince 

of Wagram. 

Seville, 22nd April, 1811. 

* General Latour Maubourg announces to me that general 
Beresford commanding the Anglo-Portuguese army, and the 
Spanish generals Castahos and Ballesteros with the remains of 
the corps of their nation are united at Zafra, and I am assured 
that the whole of their forces is twenty-five thousand men, of 
which three thousand are cavalry.* 

* Colonel Quennot of the ninth regiment of dragoons, who 
commands upon the lines of the Tinto and observes the move¬ 
ments on that side as far as Ayaraonte, informs me that on 
the 18th and 19th, general Blake disembarked ten thousand 
infantry and seven hundred cavalry between the mouths of the 
Piedra and the Guadiana. These troops come from Cadiz, 
they have cannon, and Blake can unite in that part fifteen 
thousand men.* 

Ditto to ditto. 

* May ith, 1811. 

* Cordova is menaced by a corps of English Portuguese and 
Spaniards, many troops are concentrated in Estremadura, 
Badajos is invested, Blake hm united on the Odiel an army of 
fifteen to sixteen thousand men.*—‘ I depart in four days with 
twenty thousand men, three thousand horses, and thirty pieces 
of cannon to drive across the Guadiana the enemy’s corps 
which are spread in Estremadura, to disengage Badajos and 
to facilitate the arrival of count D’Erlon. If the troops which 
that general brings can unite with mine, and if the troops 
coming from the armies of the north and centre, and which 1 
have already in part arranged, arrive in time, 1 shall have in 
Estremadura, thirty-five thousand men five thousand horses 
and forty pieces of artillery.* 

Now, my lord, I find by the im])erial returns that count 
D’Erlon marched towards Andalusia with twelve thousand 
men present under arms, and that he did not arrive until the 
14th June. There remain three thousand men as coming from 
the armies of the north and centre, to make up the thirty-five 
thousand men mentioned by Soult, and 1 find the following 
passage in his letter to the prince of Wagram, dated the 19th 
of May. 

* The 12th, 1 shall be at Fuente Cantos, general &on com^ 
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mands there, he brings with him tlie first reiufDrcemciit 
coming from the armies of the north and centre, and L sliall 
employ him in the expedition.* 

Hence, if we take the first reinforcement at half of the 
whole number expected, wc add one thousand five hundred 
men and five guns to the twenty thousand, making a total for 
the battle of Albuera of twenty-one tbousand five hundred 
men of all arms, and thirty-five guns. From these must be 
deducted the detachments left at Villalba, stragglers on the 
march, and some liussars sent to scout on the fhiuks, for 1 find 
in general Madden's narrative of his services, that he was 
watched by part of the enemy’s cavalry on the day of the 
battle. 

You have now, my lord, positive and undeniable testimony 
that the French numbers wore over-rated instead of being 
under-rated by me, and you have corroborative evidence, that 
the number of the allies was as great as stated l>y me; for we 
find in the above extracts Soult giving Jllake fifteen thousand 
men, of which, at least, seven hundred are cavalry, he/ore the 
battle, and twenty-five thousand, of which three tbousand are 
cavalry, to your lordship, Castanos, &c. We find the French 
general’s information, taking into consideration the troops 
which joined Blake in the Niebla, not difleriiig essentially 
from Mr. Henry Wellesley’s report of the numbei-s of Blake’s 
army, namely twelve thousand, of which one thousand one 
hundred were cavalry; and we find both in some inanncr con¬ 
firmed by lord Wellington’s repeated statements of the forces 
of Blake’s army after the battle, that is to say, making a rea¬ 
sonable allowance for the numbers lost in the action. Soult 
and Mr. Wellesley also agree in making out the S])a)usli 
cavalry more numerous than your lordsliip .will admit of. 
Blake alone had from seven to eleven liuiulred cavalry, follow¬ 
ing the statement of these persons, and there was in addition 
the corps of Penne Villemur, which, as said in my Jnstlfioa- 
tion, was not less than five hundred. 

In closing your calculation of numbers you exultingly 
observe that it is the first time you ever lu-ard of a gcticral’s 
being censured for keeping one-tbird of bis force in reserve 
and beating the enemy vnih tJte other two. Ay —b\it this 
involves the very j>ith of the question. At Albuera tlie gew- 
ral did not beat the enemy. My lord, you liave bc.stowed 
great pains on your argtnncnl about the battle of Albuera, and 
far be it from me to endeavour to deprive you of any addition 
to your reputation which you may thus obtain, there is no 
desire to rob you of well-^rnod laurels, my observations were 
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directed against what appeared to me your bad generalship; 
if that has not been pointed out to the satisfaction of the 
public 1 liave nothing i^rther to offer in feurness, and certainly 
will not by any vile sophistry endeavour to damage your fame. 
But do not think the force of your present arguments is 
admitted; if they are not here carefully dissected it is not from 
any want of points to fasten upon; indeed, my lord, your 
book is very weak, there are many failures in it, and a few 
more shall be noticed that you may estimate my forbearance 
at its proper value. We will begin with your observations on 
captain Gregory's testimony, not in defence of that gentle¬ 
man's credit, for in truth, as his and the other officers’ evidence 
is given to facts of which they were personally cognizant, not 
the slightest regard can be paid to your confused arguments 
in opposition to their honour. You do not indeed mean to 
impeach anything but their memory; but to attempt to defend 
them from your observations would make it appear as if I 
thought otherwise. My lord, you have missed captain Gre¬ 
gory, but you have hit yourself very hard. 

Behold the proof. 

At page 167 you say, ‘I will now point out the gross and 
palpable errors of captain Gregory’s ’ narrative.—He says, 
that on receiving the intelligence from an orderly of the thir¬ 
teenth dragoons who came in from a piquet on the right with 
intelligence that the enemy was crossing the river, general 
Long galloped off—I conclude to the right,—and found half 
the army across,—and to the right. Why^ ev&ry other mitlm- 
rity has stated theU the enany's first movement wa>s from the 
wood along the rigid homk of the Alhn^ra upon owr left; and 
that we were not at all aware of their intention to cross above 
our right and there make an attack, till after their first move¬ 
ment was considerably advanced and the action had actually 
commenced with Godinot’s corps on the opposite side of the 
river to our left. It is quite surprising that colonel Napier 
should have overlooked a blunder so gross as to destroy the 
value of the whole of his friend’s testimony.’ 

Now, ray lord, compare the passage marked by italics 
(pardon me the italics) in the above, with the following extract 
from your own despatch. 

‘ The enemy on the 16th did not long delay his attack: at 
eight o’clock’ (the very time mentioned by captain Gregory) 
* he was observed to be in movement, and his cavalry were 
seen passing the rivulet of Albuera considerably above our 
rights a/nd shortly after he marched out of the wood opposite 
to ‘ us, a strong force of cavalry and two heavy columns of 
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infantry, posting them to our front, as if to attack tlt^ village 
and bridge of Albiiera. During this time he was filing tlie 
principal body of his infantry over the river beyond onr rights 
and it was not long before his intention appeared to bo td 
turn us by that flank.’ Your lordship has, indeed, in another 
part discarded the authority of your dcsjiatch, as appears most 
necessary in treating of this battle, but it is rather hard mea¬ 
sure to attack me so fiorcely for having had some faith in it. 

With respect to sir Wm. Lumley’s letter I cannot Imt 
admire his remembrance of the exact numbers of the liritish 
cavalry; a precise recollection after twenty-three years, of a 
few hasty words spoken on a field of battle, is certainly a rare 
thing; yet such precision did not take me quite by surprise, for 
if I do not greatly mistake, sir William was the general, who 
at Santarem edified the head-quarters by a report, that ‘ the 
enemy were certainly going to move either to their rigid or to 
thdr lefty to their front or to their rearj One would suppose 
that so exact a person could never be in error; and yet the 
following extract from general Harvey’s journal would It.vd 
me to suppose his memory was uot(iuitc so clear and powerful 
as he imagines. Sir William Lumlcy says, that to the best of 
his recollection he was not aware of the advance of the fuzi- 
Icers and Harvey’s brigade iintiHlicy had passed his left flank; 
that they then came under his eye, and as the rain and smoke 
cleared away he saw them in one body moving to engage; and 
although they had become so oblique relative to the point 
where he stood that he could not well speak as to their actual 
distance from one another, there did not ajjpear any improper 
interval between them. 

Now hear general Harvey! 

* The twenty-third and one battalion of the seventh fuzileers 
were in line. The other battalion at quarter distance, forming 
square, at every halt to cover the right which the cavalry con¬ 
tinued to menace. Magor-general Lwniley, with the British 
cavaBry, was also in column if half squadrons in rear of our 
rigid ami moved with uSy being too weak to advanm against 
the enemy's cavalry. 

There, my lord, you see tliat generals as well as doctors 
dift’er. Sir W. Lumlcy, twent^'-ihree years after tlie event, 
recollects seeing the fuzileers and Harvey’s brigade at such a 
distance and so obliquely, that he could not speak to their 
actual distance from one auotlier. General Harvey writing 
the day after the event, says, sir William Lumlcy had his 
cavalry in half squadrons close in rear of these very brigades, 
and was moving with them I This should convince your lord-* 
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ship that it is not wise to cry out and cavil at every step in 
the detail of a battle. 

As to the term gapy the word was used without the mark' of 
quotation, because it was my own and it expressed mine and 
your meaning very well. You feared the cavalry of the 
French would overpower ours and break in on your rear and 
Rank when the support of the fuzileers was taken away; I told 
you general Cole had placed Harvey’s brigade in the gap, that 
is, in such a situation that the French could not break in. I 
knew very well Harvey’s brigade followed in support of the 
attack of the jfuzileers because he says so in his journal; but 
he also says, that both ours and the enemy’s cavalry made a 
corresponding movement. Thus the fear of the latter break¬ 
ing in was chimerical, especially as during the march Harvey 
halted, formed, received and beat off a charge of the French 
horsemen. 

But we have not yet done with sir W. Lumley’s numbers. 
How curious it is that brigade-major Holmes’s .verbal report 
on the field of battle, as recollected by sir William, should 
give the third dragoon-guards and the fourth dragoons, form¬ 
ing the heavy brigade, the exact number of five hundred and 
sixty men, when the same brigade-major Holmes in his written 
morning state of the 8th of May, one week before, the battle, 
gives to those regiments seven hundred and fifty-two troopers 
present under arms, and one hundred and eighty-three on 
command. What became of the others in the interval! 
Again, on the 29th of May, thirteen days after the battle, he 
writes down these regiments six hundred and ninety-five 
troopers present under arms, one hundred and eighty-two on 
command, and thirty-two prisoners of war. In both cases also 
the sergeants, trumpeters, &c., arc to be added; and this cir¬ 
cumstance must be marked, because in the French returns all 
persons from the highest officer to the conductors of carriages 
are included in the strength of men: it is probable neither of 
the distinguished regiments alluded to will be willing to admit 
that their ranks were full before and after, but empty, on the 
day of battle, it is contrary to the English custom. Your 
lordship, also, in a parenthesis (page 125) says the thirteenth 
dragoons had not three hundred men at this time to produce; 
but this perverse brigade major Holmes writes that regiment 
down also on the 8th of May, at three hundred and fifty-seven 
troopers present under arms, and sixty-three on command; 
and on the 29th of May, three hundred and forty-one present, 
seventy-nine on command, eighty-two prisoners of war. Staff* 
officers are notoriously troublesome people. 
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One point more. 

You accuse me of having placed sir A. Dickson in a position 
where he never was, and you give a letter from that officer to 
prove the fact. You also deny the correctness of sir Julius 
Hartman’s statement, and you ohserv5 that even were it accu¬ 
rate, he does not speak of an order to retreat, but an order to 
cover a retreat. Now to say that Dickson is ])lacod in a 
wrong position by nir, is scarcely fair, because sir Julius Hart¬ 
mans words are used, and that in the Jmtiflmt’nni; whereas 
in the History, colonel Dickson’s guns arc placed (fxactly in 
the position where he himself says they were. If you refer to 
the work you will sec that it is so; and surely it is something 
akin to quibbling, to deny, that artillery posted to defend a 
bridge was not at the bridge, because its long range enabled it 
to effect its object from a distance. 

You say also that there was your quarter-master-general’s 
evidence to counteract sir Julius Hartman’s relatives to this 


retreat. But sir Benjamin D’Urban had already misled mo 
more than once; and why did you garble sir A. Dickso n’s 
communication? I will answer for you. It contaiued positive 
evidence that a ret'ireat was ordered. You may ask lu)w I 
know this. I will tell you that also. Sir Alcxamler Dickstm 
sent me the substance of his communication to you. Yon are 
now I hope convinced that something else than weakness 
makes me neglect a complete analysis of your work, whicli is 
in every part open to animadversion. 

My lord, you haye mentioned several other letters whith 
you have received from different officers, colonel Arbutlinot, 
colonel Colborne, &c., as confirming your statements, but you 
have not, as in the cases of sir James Douglas and general 
M^Bean, where they were wholly on your own side, given these 
letters in full; wherefore, seeing the gloss you have put iij)on 
lord Stuart’s communication, and this garbling of sir A. Dick¬ 
son’s letter, there is reason to suppose the others do not hear 
up your case very strongly,——j)robHbly they eontriuliet it on 
some points, as sir Alexmider Dickson’s, wliicli is liero given 
entire, docs. 

*.The Portuguese artillery uiuhn* in}'’ command (twi“lvt‘^ 
attached to general Hamilton s division was posted on lavtsu- 
ablc ground about 750 or 800 yards from tlio bridge, and at 
least 700 yards S.W. of the village of Albuera; ilieirlire lu»re 
effectually upon the bridge and the road from it to the bridge 
and I received my orders to take this position from lord 
Bei'esford when the enemy threalciied their main attack at the 
bridge. At a certain period of the day, I should judge it to 
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have been about the time the fourth division moved to attack^ 
I received a verbal order in English from Don Jose Luiz 
de Souza (now Condo de Villa Heal, an aid-de-camp of lord 
Beresford) to retire hy^the Valverde road^ or \(,pon the Val- 
verde road, T am not mre which; to this 1 strongly expressed 
words of doubt, and he then rode off towards Albuera; as, 
however, I could see no reason for falling back, and the infan¬ 
try my guns belonged to being at baud, I continued' in action, 
and though I believe I limbered up once or twice previous to 
the receipt of this message and moved a little to improve my 
position, I never did so to retire. Soon after Don Jose left 
me, seeing lord Beresford and some of his staff to my right, I 
rode across to satisfy myself that I was acting correctly; but 
perceiving that the French were giving way 1 did not mention 
the order I had received, and as soon as lord Beresford saw me, 
he asked what state my guns were in, and then ordered me to 
proceed as quickly as I could with my ninc-pouiulers to the 
right; which I did in time to bring them into action against 
the retiring masses of the enemy. The foregoing is the sub¬ 
stance of an explanation given to lord Beresford wliich he 
lately requested.* 

Thus you have the whole of what sir Alexander Dickson (as 
he tells me) wrote to you. Here therefore I might stoj), 
my lord, to enjoy your confusion, and harp ui)on this fact, 
which is so formidable a bar to your lordship’s argument, that 
rather than give it publicity, you garbled your own corre¬ 
spondent’s letter. But my object is not> to gain a triumph 
Dver you, it is. to establish the truth, and I will not follow 
your example in suppressing what may tend to serve your 
argument or weaken mine. It is of no consequence to me 
whether you gave orders for a retreat or not, it was said 
in my History that you did not do so, the weight of tes¬ 
timony being on that side; it was only when your anonymous 
l)ublications called forth new evidence that doubt as to the 
correctness of the first statement entered my mind.* But if 
the following observation in sir Alexander Dickson’s letter 
can serve your argument, you are welcome to it, although it is 
not contained in the substance of what he wrote to you; 
and here also be it remembered that sir Alexanders letter 
was written after my Justificatiovt was printed. 


* Snee the first publication of this Letter I have learned from excel¬ 
lent authority that marshal Beresford did actually in person order general 
sir Oolin Halket to retreat firom the bridge, and rebuked him for being 
slow to obey. 
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‘I had never mentioned the matter to any ono, except to 
Hartman, with whom 1 was on the greatest habits of inliuiacy, 
and indeed I was from the firat induced to attribute Souza’s 
message to some mistake, as neither in ray cojiversation with 
lord Beresford was there any allusion to it, nor did anything 
occur to indicate to me that he was aware of iny havii»g 
received such an order.’ 

Your loi-dsliip will no doubt deny that the count of Villa 
Real had authority from you to order this retreat, so be it ; 
but then you call upon me and others to accept this count of 
Villa Real’s evidence upon other points, and you attemi»t to 
discredit some of my witueKSses, because their testimony is 
opposed to the testimony of the count of Villa Real; if you 
deny him at Albucra, you cannot have him at Campo Mayor. 
And behold another difficulty you thus fall into. Your publi¬ 
cations are intended to prove your talent as a general, ami yet 
we find you acknowledging, that in the most critical pciiod of 
this great and awful battle of Albuera, your own stall' had so 
little confidence in your ability, that sir Henry Hardiuge look 
uj>oii himself to win it for you while the comic de Villa Real 
took upon himself to lose it, the one ordering an advance, 
which gained the clay, the other ordering a retreat which wouhl 
have ruined all: bo assured such liberties arc never taken by 
the staff of great commanders. 

In ancient times it was reckoned a worthy action to hold 
the mirror of truth up to men placed in high stations, when 
the partiality of friends, the llattery of depenck'nts, and their 
own human vanity had given them too exalted notions of their 
importance. You, my lord, arc a man in a high station, and 
you have evidently made a false estimate? of your importance, 
or you would not treat men of iufciior raiik with so much 
disclain as you have expressed in these your publications; 
wherefore it may be useful, and certainly will be just, to let 
you know the judgment which others have formed of your 
talents. The following character was skcdched about two 
mouths after the battle of Albucra. The aiitlior was a man of 
great ability, used to public aftairs, expcri<‘nc‘ed in the, study of 
mankind, opposed to you by no pcrsimal interest, mid wiihul 
bad excellent opportunities of observing your disposition; and 
surely bis acuteness will not be denied by those who have read 
your three publications in this controversy. 

^Marshal Beresford appears to possess a great deal of infor¬ 
mation upon all subjects connected with the military establish¬ 
ments of the kingdom, the departments attached to the army, 
And the resources of the country* But nothing appears to be 
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well arranged and digested in his head; he never fixes upon a 
point, but deviates from' his subject, and overwhelms a very 
slender thread of argument by a profusion of illustrations, 
stories, and anecdotes, most of which relate to himself. He is 
captious and obstinate,'^nd difficult to be pleased. He appears 
to grasp at everything for his own party, without considering 
what it would be fair, and reasonable, and decent to expect 
from the other party.’ 

I now take leave of you, my lord, and notwithstanding all 
that has passed, with respect, because I think you a brave sol¬ 
dier, and even an able organizer of an army. You have served 
your country long and to the utmost of your ability, and I 
admit that ability to have been very considerable; but History, 
my lord, deals with very great men and you sink in the com¬ 
parison. She will speak of you as a general far above medio¬ 
crity, as one who has done much and a great deal of it well; 
yet when she looks at Campo Mayor and Albuera she will not 
milk you amongst great commanders; and if she should ever 
cast her penetrating eyes upon this your present publication, 
she will not class you amongst great writers. 
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TO 
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This is bi/t a sorry attack to repel. ‘ Ze jeu ne vaut pas la 
(ihm(Mky but ‘rats and mice and such small deer have been 
Tom’s food for many a year.’ ' 

The reviewer does not like my work, and he invokes the 
vinous vagaries of Mr. Coleridge in aid of his own spleen. 1 
do not like his work, or Mr. Coleridge’s either, and I console 
myself with a maxim of the late eccentric general Meadows, 
who being displeased to see his officers wear their eocke<l 
hats awry, issued an order beginning thus;—‘All men have 
fancy, few have taste.’ Let that pass. I am ready to ac¬ 
knowledge real errors, and to give my authorities for dis¬ 
puted facts. 

1®, I admit that the road which leads over the Pyrenees to 
Pampeluna does not unite at that town with the royal cause¬ 
way; yet the error was typographical, not <opograplu(*.al, 
because the course of the royal causeway was shown, just 
before, to be through towns very distant from PampeJunu. 
The true reading should be ‘ united with ike first hy a branch 
road commmng oat Pa/tnpekma' 

2°, The reviewer says, the mountains round Madrid do not 
touch the Tagus at both ends within the frontier of Spain, 
that river is not the chord of their arc; neither are the 
heights of Palmela and Almada near Lisbon one and the 
same. This is very true, although not very important, I 
should have written the heights of Palmela aTid Almada, 
instead of the heights of Palmela or Almada. But though 
the mountains round Madrid do not to the westward actually 
touch the Tagus within the Spanish frontier, their shoots are 
scarcely three miles from that river near Talaveru; and my 
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ilesK'-ription -witb general, being intended merely to show that 
Madrid could not be approached from the eastward or north¬ 
ward, except over one of the mountain ranges, a fact not to 
be disputed. 

3®. It is hinted by the reviewer that lord Melville’s degrad¬ 
ing observflion, namely, that ‘the worst men made the best 
soldiers,* was picked by me out of general Foy‘s historical 
fragment. Now, that passage in my History was written 
many months before general Foy’s work was published; and 
my authority was a very clear recollection of lord Melville’s 
speech, as reported in the papers of ‘the day.* 

General Foy’s work seems a favourite authority with the 
reviewer, and he treats general Thiebault’s work with dis¬ 
dain; yet both were Frenchmen of eminence, and the 
ennobling patriotism of vituperation might liave been im¬ 
partially exercised, the we^ikness of discrimination avoided. 
However general Thiebault’s work, with some apparent inac¬ 
curacies as to numbers, is written with great ability and 
elegance, and is genuine; whereas general Foy’s history is not 
even general Foy’s writing; colonel D’Esmenard, in his recent 
translation of the Prince of Peace’s memoirs, has the following 
conclusive passage upon that head. 

‘ Th^ Ulustrious general Foy undertook a history of the war 
in Spain, his premature death prevented him from revising 
and jyurifying his frst sketch, he did me the honour to speak 
of it several times, and even attached some value to my (^serra¬ 
tions; the imperfect manuscripts of this hriUiant orator have 
been re-handled and re-made by other hands. In this post¬ 
humous history, he has been gratuitously providM with 
inaccurate and medignemt assertions.^ 

While upon this subject, it is right to do justice to Manuel 
Godoy, Prince of the Peace. A sensual and corrupt man he 
was generally said to be, and 1 called him so, without suffi¬ 
cient consideration for the extreme exaggera¬ 
tions which the Spaniards always display in their 
hatred. The prince has now defended himself; 
colonel D’E.smenard and other persons well ac¬ 
quainted with the dissolute manners of the 
Spanish eaj)Jtal, and having personal experience 
of Godoy’s character and disposition, have testi¬ 
fied that his social demeanour was decent ntfd 
reserved, and his disposition generous; wherefore 


See Memoirs 
of IManuel 
Godoy, tran¬ 
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D’Esmenard 
See also 
London and 
Westminster 
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No.l. 


gee note at the end of my P^ly to the third article in the Qaa/rUrly* 
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I 6Xpress my regret Et having ignorantly and unintentionally 
calumniated him. 

To return to the reviewer. He is continually observing 
that he does not know my authority for such and such a fact, 
and therefore^ he insinuates that no such fact had place, thus 
making his ignorance the measure of my accuracy. This 
h>gic seems to be akin to that of the wild-beast showman, 
who declares that * the little negro boys tie the ostrich bird’s 
leg to a tree, which fully accounts for the milk in the cocoa- 
nuts.* I might reply generally as the late alderman Coombo 
did to a certain baronet, who, in a dispute, was constantly 
exclaiming, ‘I don’t know that, Mr. Alderman! I don’t know 
that! * Ah, sir George ! all that you deyn^t kneno would make 
a large book I’ However it will be, though less witty, more 
conclusive to furnish at least some of my authorities. 

1°. In opposition to the supposititious general Foy’s account 
of Solano’s murder, and in sui>])ort of my own Jlistory, I 
give the authority of sir Hew Dulryniple, from whom the 
information was obtained; a much better authority than 
Foj’’, because he was in close corpespondcncc with the insur¬ 
gents of Seville at the time, and had an active intelligent 
agent there. 

2®. Against the supposititious Foy’s authority as to the 
numbers of the French army in June, 1808, the autborily of 
Napoleon’s imperial returns is pleaded. From these returns 
my estimate of the French forces in Spain during May, 1808, 
was taken, and it is so stated in my Appendix. The incon¬ 
sistency of the reviewer himself may also be noticed, for he 
marks my number as exclusive of Junot’s array, and yc.t 
mchides that army in what he calls Foy’s estimate! Jiut 
Juuot’s army was more than 29,000 and not 24,000 as the 
supposititious Foy h^s it; and that number taken from 
116,000 which, though wrong, is Foy’a estimate of the whole, 
leaves less than 87,000. I said 80,000, The difference is 
not great, yet my authority is the best, and the ^evic^rcr feels 
that it is BO, or he would also have adopted general Foy’s 
numbers of the French at the combat of Rori^a. In Fi>y’s 
history they are set down as less than 2500, in mine they arc 
called 5000. He may he right, but it would not suit the 
reviewer to adopt a trvXh from a French writer. 

3®, On the negative proofs afforded I®, by the absence i>f 
any quoted voucher in my w'ork, 2°. by tlie abs(iucc of any 
acknowledgment of such a fact in general Anstruthor’s manu- 
script journal, which journal may or may not be garbled, 
the reviewer asserts that the English ministers never contem- 
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plated the appointing of a military governor for Cadiz. 
Against this, let the duke of Wellington’s authority be 
pleaded, for in my note*book of conversations held with his 
grace upon the subject of my History, the following passage 
occurs:— 

* The ministers were always wishing to occupy Cadiz, lord 
Wellington thinks this a folly, Cadiz was rather a burthen to 
him, but either general Spencer or general Anstruther was 
intended to command there, thinks it was Anstruther, he came 
out with his appointment.’ 

How it is possible that as Acland’s arrival was also the 
subject of conversation, his name was mentioned instead of 
Anstruthcr’s; and it is also possible, as the note shows, that 
Spencer was the man, but the main fact relative to the 
government could not have been mistaken. To balance this, 
liowever, there undoubtedly is an error as to the situation of 
’ general Anstruther’s brigade at the battle of Vimiero. It 
a}>pcars by an extract from his journal, that it was disposed, 
not, as the reviewer says, on the riglit of Fane’s brigade, but 
at various places, part being on the right of Fane, part upon 
his left, part held in reserve. The forty-third were on the 
left of Fane, the fifty-second and ninety-seventh on his right, 
the ninth in reserve, the error is therefore very trivial, being 
simply the describing two regiments as of Fane’s brigade, 
when they were of Anstruther’s without altering their posi¬ 
tion. What does the public care whether it was a general 
called Fane, or a general called Anstruther, who was on the 
right hand if the important points of the action are correctly 
described? The fighting of the fifty-second and ninety- 
seventl^has indeed b^een but slightly noticed, in my History, 
under the denomination of Fane’s right, whereas those regi¬ 
ments make a good figure, and justly so, in Anstruther’s 
journal, because it is the story of the brigade; general history 
ought not to enter into the details of regimental fighting, 
save the effects are decisive on the general result, as 
in the case of the fiftieth and forty-third on this occasion. 
The whole loss of the ninety-seventh and fifty-second together 
did not exceed sixty killed and wounded, whereas the fiftieth 
alone lost ninety, and the forty-third one hundred and 
eighteen. 

While on the subject of Anstruther’s brigade, it is right 
also to admit another error, one of place; that is if it be true, 
as the reviewer says, that Anstruther landed at Faymayo bay, 
and not at Maceira bay. The distance between those places 
may be about five miles, and the fact had no influence what- 
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6ver on the operations; nevertheless the error was not drawii 
from Mr. Southey’s history, though I readily acknowledge I 
could not go to a more copious source of error With respect 
to the imputed mistake as to time, yh,, tlio day of Anstru- 
thcr’s lauding, it is sot down in my first edition as the 19th, 
wherefore the 18th in the third edition is simply aii error of 
the press! Alas! for the reviewer. 

But there are graver charges. I have maligned the worthy 
bishop of Oporto; and ill-used the patriotic Uallician junta 1 
Header, the bishop of Oporto and the patriarch of LiKl)ou arc 
one and the same j)erson! Examine then my llihtoiy tind 
especially its Apj)eud!X and judge for yourself, whether tlie 
reviewer may not justly be addressed as the poi)o was l»y 
Hichard I. when he sent him the bishop of Beauvais’ bloody 
suit of mail. ‘See now if this be thy son’s coat.’ But the 
junta! Why it is true that I said they glossed over tin; 
battle of Hio Scco after the Spanish manner; that their polity 
was but a desire to obtain ^ money, and to avoid personal 
inconvenience; that they gave sir Arthur Wellesley incorriot 
statements of the number of the Bortuguese and Si)aniards 
at Oporto, and a more inaccurate estimate of the French army 
under Junot. All this is true. It is true that I have said it, 
true that they did it. The reviewer sa^s my statement is a 
‘gratuitous misrejiresentatiou,’ I will joro'ye that the reviewer’s 
remark is a gratuitous im[)ertinenee. 

1°. The junta informed sir Arthur Wellesley, that Bcssiercs 
had twenty thousand men in the battle, whereas be had but 
fifteen thousand. 

That Ouesta lost only two gims^ whereas he lost 
eighteen. 

8®. That Bcssiercs lost seven thousand men and six guns, 
whereas he lost only three hundred and fifty men, and no 
guns. 

4r°. That the Spanish army had retired to Benovente as if 
it still preserved its consistence, whereas Blabe and Ou(*sta 
had (luarrellcd and separated, all the magazines of the latter 
had been captured, and the whole country' was at the mercy 
of the French. This was glossing it over in the Spanish 
manner. 

Again the junta pretended that they d(3sircd the dcliver.mcc 
of Portugal to enable them to unite with the southern pro¬ 
vinces in a general effort; but Mr. Stuart’s letters i)rovc tliat 
they would never unite at all with any other province, and 
that their aim was to separate from Spain altogether and join 
Portugal. Their wish to avoid personal inconvenience was 
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notorious; it was the cause of their refusal to let sir David 
Baird’s troops disembark^ it Was apparent to all who had to deal 
with theiH; and it belongs to the national character. Then 
their eagerness to obtain money, and their unpatriotic use of 
it when obtained, have been so amply set forth in various parts 
of my History, I need not do more than refer to that, and 
to my quoted authorities, especially in the second chapters 
of the 3rd and 14th Books. Moreover the reviewer’s quota¬ 
tions belie his comments, and like the slow-worm defined by 
Johnson to be *a blind worm, a large viper, venomotis, ml 
morlcd,' he is at once dull and malignant. 

The junta told sir Arthur Wellesley that ten thousand 
Portuguese troops were at Oporto, and that two thousand 
Spaniards, who had marched the 15th, would be there on the 
25th of July; yet when sir Arthur aiTivcd at Oporto, on the 
25th, he found only fifteen hundred Portuguese and three 
hundred Spaniards; the two thousand men said to be in 
march had never moved and were not expected. Here then, 
instead of twelve thousand men, there were only eighteen 
hundred! At Coimbra, indeed, eighty miles from Oporto, 
there were five thousand militia and regulars, one-third of 
which were unarmed, and according to colonel Browne’s letter, 
as given in the folio edition of the inquiry upon the Cintra 
convention, there were also twelve hundred armed peasants 
which the reviewer has magnified into twelve thousand. 
Thus without dwelling on the difference of place, the difierence 
between the true numbers and the statements of the Gullician 
junta was four thousand ; nor will it mend the matter if we 
admit the &rmed peasants to be twelve thousand, for that 
would make a greater difference on the other side. 

Again, the junta estimated the French at fifteen thousand 
men, but the embarkation returns ol the number shipped after 
the convention gave twenty-five thousand seven hundred and 
sixty; making a difference of more than ten thousand men, 
exclusive of those who had fallen or been ca])tured in the 
buttles of Vimiero and Horiya, and of those who had died in 
hospital! Have I not a right then to treat these as inaccurate 
statements, and the reviewer’s remark as an impertinence? 

The reviewer, speaking of the battle of Baylen, scoffs at the 
inconsistency of calling it an insignificant event and yet attri¬ 
buting to it immense results. But my expression was, an 
insignificant action in iJb 9 dj\ which at once reconciles the seem¬ 
ing contradiction, and this the >vriter, who has no honest 
criticism, suppresses. My allusion to the disciplined battalions 
of Valley Forge, as being the saviours of American indepen- 
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also excites his morbid spleen, and assuming what is not 
true, namely, that I selected that period as the time of the 
greatest improvement in American discipline, he says, their 
soldiers there were few, as if that bore at all upon the 
question. 

But my expression is of* Valley Forge not Valley Forge.’ 

The allusion was ased figuratively to show that an armtjd 
])ea.santry cannot resist regular troops, and Washington’s uor- 
resj)ondence is one continued enforcement of the princi]ilo, 
yet the expression may be also taken literally. It was witli 
the battalions q/* Valley Forge that Washington drew llowc to 
tlic Delawarre, and twice crossing that river in winter, .mir- 
]»rised the Germans at Trenton and beat the British at Urince 
Tt)wu. It was with those battalions he made his attacks at 


German’s Town; with those battalions he prevented llowe 
from sending assistance to Burgoyuc’s army, which was in 
consequence captured. In. fine, to use his own expression, 
*• The British eagle’s wings were spread, and with those bat¬ 
talions he clip}»ed them.’ The American general, 
however, at one time occupied, close to Valley Rtedman’* 
Forge, a camp in the Jerseys, bearing the odd 
name of Quibble Town, on which probably the 
reviewer’s eye was fixed. 

But notwithstanding Quibble Town, enthusiasm will not 
avail in the long run against discijdinc. Is authority wanted 1 
We have had Napoleon’s and Washington’s and noAv avc have 
Wellington’s; for in the fifth volume of his Despatches, 
p. 215, as compiled by colonel Garwood, AvilJ he I'oinid the 
following passage upon the arming of the Spanish and Portu¬ 
guese people. 

* Beflection and above all experience have shown me the 
exact extent of this advantage in a military ])uint of view, and 
I only beg that those who have to contend with the French, 
will not be diverted from the business of raising, arming, 
equipping, and training regular bodies by any notion that 
the people when armed and arrayed, will he of, I Avill not say 
any, hut of much use to them. The .subject is too large for 
disciLssion in a papei* of this description, but 1 can show hun¬ 
dreds of instances to prove the truth of Jis many rea.sous wliy 
exertions of this description ought not to be relied on. At all 
events no officer can calculate upon an operation to be per¬ 
formed against the French by persons of this description, and 


• Tn Ihp first eilitam these words were by mistaJeo transpoaod. 
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1 bdieve that no officer 'will enter upon an operation against 
the French without calculating his means most anxiously.’ 

It is said that some officer of rank has furnished the 
reviewer’s military criticisms; I can understand why, if the 
fact be true, but it is difficult to believe that any officer would 
even for the gratification of a contemptible jealousy, have lent 
himself to the assertion that sir Arthur Wellesley could not 
have made a forced <yr a secret vrmrch from Vimiero to Mafra, 
because he was encumbered with four hundred bullock-carts. 


See his 
evidence, * 
Court of 
Inquiry 
on ilie Con¬ 
vention of 
Cintra. 


Sir Arthur did certainly intend to make that 
march, and he would as certainly not have at¬ 
tempted such a flank movement openly and 
ddiiheraiely while thus encumbered, and moving 
at the rate of two miles an hour, within a short 
distance of a general having a more experienced 
army and an overwhelming cavalry. The sneer 


is therefore directed more against sir Arthur AVellesley than 


against me. 

Thus supposed officer of rank says, that because the enemy 


had a shorter road to move iu retreat, his line of march could 


not even be manaced, still less intercepted by his opponent 
moving on the longer route! How then did Csesar intercept 
Afranius and Petreius, Pompey’s lieutenants, on the fciicoris^ 
How Pompey himself at Dyrrachiuin? How did Napoleon 
pass Beaulieu on the Po and gain Lodi? How did Massena 
dislodge Wellington from Busacol How did Marmont turn 
nim on the Guarena in 1812? How did Wellington himself 
turn the French on the Douro and on the Ebro in 1813? 


And above all, how did he propose to turn Torres Vedras by 
the very march in question, seeing that from Torres Vedras to 
Mafra is only twelve miles, and from Vimiero to Mafra is 
nineteen miles, the roads leading besides over a river and 
through narrow ways and defiles? But who ever commended 
such dangerous movements, if they were not masked or their 
success insured by some peculiar circumstances, or by some 
stratagem? And what is iny speculation but a suggestion of 
this nature? ‘Under certain circumstances,’said sir Arthur 
Wellesley at the inquiry, ‘ an army might have gained three 
hours’ start in such a march.’ The argument of the supposi¬ 
titious officer of rank is therefore a foolish sophism; nor is 
that relative to sir John Moore’s moving upon Santarem, nor 
the assertion that my plan was at variance with all sir Arthur 
Wellesley’s objects, more respectable. 

My plan, as it is invidiously and falsely called, was simply 
& reasoning upon the advantages of sir Arthur Wellesley’s 
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plan, and the calculation of days by tbe reviewer is mere mys¬ 
ticism. Sir Artliur wisliod sir John Moore to go to Santarc.ni, 
am] if sir Arthur’s recommendation liad bct‘n followed, sir 
John Moore, who instead of taking live days as this wntor 
would have him do actually disembarked the greatest part of 
his troops in the Mondego in half a day, that is before one 
o’clock on tbo 2:^nd, might have been at Santarem the 27th 
even according to the reviewer’s scale of march, ten miles a 
day! Was he to remain idle there, if the enemy did not 
abandon Lisbon and the strong positions covering that city'l 
If he could stop Junot’s retreat cither at Saiitareiu or in t.he 
Alcmtejo, a cavalry country, he could surely as safcl}’- operate 
towards Saccavem, a strong country. What was sir A. Wel¬ 
lesley’s observation on that bead? ‘If the inarch to Malra 
had been made as I had ordered it on the 21st of August in 
the morning, the position of Torres Vedras would have been 
turned, and there was no position in the cnciiiy’s possession, 
excepting that in our front at 0abe9a de Montochique ?;!)d 
those in rear of it. And 1 must observe to the court tliaf if 
sir John Moore’s corps had gone to Santarem as pro}>ose(l us 
soon as it disembarked in the Mondego, there would have 
been no great safety in those positions, if it was, as it tunned 
out to be, in our power to beat the French.’ Lo! then, my 
plan is not at variance with sir Arthur Wellesley’s object. 
But the whole of the reviewer’s sophistry is directed, both as 
to this march and that to Mafra, not against me, but tlu-ough 
mo against the duke of Wellington whom the writer dare ii(>t 
attack openly; witness his cunning defence of that, ‘wjci- 
counsel which stopped sir Arthur Wellesley’s pursuit 
of Junot from the field of Vimiero. Officer of rank! Ay, it 
sounds grandly! but it was a shrewd thing of Agesilaus when 
any one was strongly recommended to him to ask, ‘who will 
vouch for the voucher!’ 

I’assing now from the officer of rank, I affirm, notwithstand¬ 
ing Mr. Southey’s ‘magnificent chapters* and sir CliarJis 
Vaughan’s ‘ brief and elegant work,’ that the statement about 
Palafox and Zaragoza is correct. My authority is well known 
to sir Charles Vaughan, and is such as he is not likely to di.s- 
jiutc; that gentleman will not, I feel well as.suj-ed, now 
guarantee the accuracy of the tales he was tohl at Zaragoza. 
But my real ofience is not the disparagenumt <.if ralaiox, it is 
the having spoiled some magnificent romance'^, present or lo 
come; for I remember the Roman saying about the‘Lying 
Greek fable,’ and endeavoured so to record the glorious leut.s 
of my countrymen, that even our enemies should admit the 
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fiK'ts. And they have hitherto done so, with a magnanimity 
becoming brave men who are conscious of merit in misfortune, 
thus putting to shame the grovelling spirit that would inuke 
calumny and vituperation the test of patriotism. 


Since writing the above, a second article has appeared in 
the same review, to which the only reply necegsary, is the 
giving of more proofs, that the passages of my History, con¬ 
tradicted by the reviewer, are strictly accurate. And to begin, 
it is necessary to inform him, that a man may be perfectly 
disciplined and a superb soldier, and yet be a raw soldier us 
to real service; and further, that staff officers may have been 
a long time in the English service, and yet be quite inexpe¬ 
rienced. Even a quarter-master-general of an army has been 
known to commit all kinds of errors, and discover negligence 
and ignorance of his duty, in his first campaigns, who yet by 
dint of long practice became a very good officer in his line, 
though perhaps not so great a general as he would pass him¬ 
self off for; for it was no ill-saying of a Scotchman, that 
some men, if bought at the world’s price, might be profitably 
sold at their own. Now, requesting the reader to observe 
that in the following quotations the iinpngned passages of 
my History are first given, and are followed by the authority, 
though not all the authority which might be adduced in 
support of each fact, I shall proceed to expose the reviewer’s 
fallacies. 

1®, History.— ^ Naj)oleon, accompanied hy the dukes oj 
Dalmatia and MontebellOy quitted Baymine the morning of the 
6th, and reac/ted Vitoria in tlie evening.' 

The reviewer contradicts this on the authority of Savary’s 
Memoirs, quoting twice the pages and volume, namely vol. iv. 
))agcs 12, 40, and 41. But Savary is a writer so careless 
about dates and small facts, as to have made errors of a 
mouth as to time in affairs which he conducted himself. Thus 
he says king Joseph abandoned Madrid on the 3rd of July, 
1808, whereas it was on the 3rd of August. He also says 
the lauding of sir Arthur Wellesley in Portugal was nuwlo 
known to liim, before the council of war relative to tl»6 
evacuation of Madrid was held at that capital; but the council 
was held the 29th of July, and sir Arthur did not land until 
the 1st of August 1 Savary is therefore no authority on sudi 
points. But there is no such passage as the reviewer quotes, 
in Savary’s work. The reader will look for it in vain in 
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l->a"cs 12, 40, and 41. It is neither in the fourth volume nor 
in any other volume. At page 8 of the second volume, 
s^ond part, he yrill Indeed find the foVioNviug passage. 
Lempereur prit la route d’lispagne avec toutc son arm6c. 
II arriva ^ Bayonne avec la rapidite eVuu trait, de m6nie quo 
dc Bayonne ^ Vittoria. II fit ce dcruier trajet a cheval en 
deux cowraea, de la premiere il alia h Tolosa ct de la secoiulc 
a Vitoria.’ The words ‘deux courses’ the reviewer with his 
usual candour translates, ‘ tlve first day to Tolo'ta, th^ sccottd 
day to Vitoria.' But notwithstanding this I repeat, that the 
emperor made his journey in one day. My authority is the 
assurance of a French ofliecr of the general stalT whu was 
present; and if the value of the fact were worth the paius, I 
could show that it was very easy for Napoleon to do so, 
inasmuch as a private gentleman, the correspondent of one of 
the newspapers, has recently performed the same journey in 
fourteen hours. But my only object in noticing it at all is to 
show the flagrant falseness of the revieVA’^cr. 

2®. History .—*JSirJokn Moore had to organize an army of 
raw soldiera, anfid in a poor unsettled country just relieved 
from the preaswre of a ha/rsh and griping enemy^ he had to 
procure the transport necesswi'y for his stores, ammunition, 
and even for the conveyance of the ofilcers' baggage. Every 
bratich of the administration dvil and military was composed 
of men zealous and willing i'ndeed, yet new to a service where 
no energy cam prevent the efiecta^f inexperience being severely 
fett. 

Auihoritiea .—Extracts from sir John ]!iIoorc’s journal ami 
letters. 

‘ I am equipping the troops here and moving them towards 
the frontier, but 1 found the army without the least ])rcpara- 
tioii, without any precise information with resjjeet to roads, 
and no arrangement for feeding the troops upon their march.’ 
— ‘ The army is without equipments of any kind, eitlier for the 
carriage of the light baggage of regiments, aitillery stuiv .s, 
commissariat stores, or any other appendage to an army, 
and not a magazine is formed on any of the ronles,’—‘I'hc 
commissariat has at its head Mr. Krskino, a gentleinun (d 
great integrity and honour, and of considerable ahility, but 
neither he nor any of his officers have any experience ol what 
an army of this magnitude requires to put it in luotlon.’— 
‘ Evcrytliing is how'cvcr going on with zeal: there in no v/ant 
of that in an English army, and though the difficulties are 
considerable, and we have to move througli a very im])r!io- 
tieuble country: I expect to be past the frontier eaxly in 
November^ 
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Extract from a memoir by sii* John Colhorne, taiilitary 
secretary to sir John Moore. 

* The heads of departments were all zeal, hut they had but 
little experience, and their means for supplying the wants of 
the army about to enter on an active campaign were in many 
respects limited.’ 

3°. History.—^ One Satoff'Oj the same p<^8on who has been 
already mentioned as an age/nl of Junot's in the negotiations 
engaged to swp'ply the army, but dishonestly failing in his con¬ 
tract so embarrassed the operations* ^c. ^c. 

Authority. — Extract from sir John Colborne’s memoir 
quoted above. 

‘ Sataro, a contractor at Lisbon, had agreed to supply the 
divisions on the march through Portugal. He failed in his 
contract, and daily complaints were transmitted to head¬ 
quarters of want of provisions on this account. The divisions 
of generals Fraser and Peresford were halted, and liad it not 
been for the exertions of these generals and of the Portu¬ 
guese magistrates the army would have been long delayed.’ 

4°. History.—‘ General Anstruther had unadvisedly halted 
the leading columns in AVm^al 

Authority .—Extract from sir John Moore’s journal. 

‘ Br,-general Anstruther, who took possession of Almeida 
from the French, and who has been there ever since, and to 
whom I had written to make preparations for the passage of 
the troops on this route afid Coimbra, has stopped them 
within the Portuguese frontier instead of making them pro¬ 
ceed as I had directed to Ciudad Rodrigo and Salamanca.’ 

5°. History .—* Sir John Moore, did not hmr of the total 
defeat and dispersion of Beloederds Bsiremaduran army until 
a week after it happened, and then, only through one of)idol 
channel.* That channel was Mr. Stuart. Sir John had heard 
indeed that the Estremadurans had been forced from Burgos, 
but nothing of their utter defeat and ruin: the difference is 
cunningly overlooked by the reviewer. 

Aullwrity .—Extract of a letter from sir John Moore to Mr. 
Frere, Nov. 16th, 1808. 

* I had last night the honour to receive your letter of the 
13th, together with letters of the 14th, from Mr. Stuart and 
lord William Bentinck.’—‘ I did not know until I received 
Mr. Stuart’s letter that the defeat of the Estremaduran army 
had been so complete.’ 

Now that army was destroyed on the morning of the lOtli, 
and here we see that the intelligence of it did not reach sir 
John Moore till the night of the 15th, which if not absolutely 
u a hole week is near enough to justify the expressioa 
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0 . History.-—* Thousands of arms toere stored up in the 
grexU toums' 

Extract from sir John Moore’s letter to Mr. 

Stuart. 

1st December, 1808. * At Zamora there are three or fmr 

ihousaTid stand of arms, in other places there may he more 
If they remain collected in town, they will be taken by tl>o 
enemy.* 

7°. History .—* Sir John Hope's division was ordered to 
pass the Duero at TordesiUas.' 

Authority. — Extract of a letter from sir John Moore to sir 
David Baird, 12th December, 1808. 

‘ Lord Paget is at Toro, to which place I have sent tlic 
reserve and general Beresford’s brigade, the rest of the troo ]»3 
from thence are moving to ihe Duero, my quarters to-morrow 
will be at Alaejos, Hope's at TordesiMas.* 

How it is true that on the 14th sir John Moore, writing 
from Alaejos to sir David Baird, says that lie had thru resolved 
to change his direction, and instead of going to Valladolid 
should be at Toro on the 15th with all the troops; but as 
Hope was to have been at Tordosillus the same diij I ()at Moore 
was at Alaejos, namely, on the 13th, he must luiv.; marched 
from thence to Toro: and where was the danger? The cavalry 
of his division under general C. Stewart had already suri»rised 
the French at Bueda, higher up the Duero, and it was well 
known no infantry were nearer than the Carrion, 

8°. History.—* Sir John Moore was not put in coimmmlea- 
tion with any person with whom he could commimieate a>t> all.' 

Authority. —Extracts from sir John Moore’s letters and 
journal, 19th and 28th November. 

*I am not in communication with any of the Spanish gene¬ 
rals, and neither know their plans nor tliosc of their govern¬ 
ment. No channel of information has been opened to me, 
and I have no knowledge of the force or situation of the 
enemy, but what as a stranger I jiickcd up.’—*1 am in com¬ 
munication with no one Spanish army, nor am I acquainted 
with the intentions of the Spanish government or any of its 
generals. Castanos with whom I was put in correspondence 
is deprived of his command at the moment I might have 
expected to hear from him, and La .Romana, with whom I 
suppose I am now to correspond, (for it has not been officially 
communicated to me,) is absent, God kn<»ws where.’ 

9°. History.— ‘Sir Johns first intention was to move upon 
VaUadoUdf hut at Alaejos an intercepted despatch of ilte prince 
of Heufehiud was brought to head-quarters, emd the contents 
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noere importmU enough to change the direction of the ma/rck 
Valdffrae woe given as the point of union with Baird,' 

AvihorUy. —Extract from sir John Moore’s journal. 

marched on the 13th from Salamanca; head-quarters, 
Alaejos; thefre I saw an intercepted letter from Berthier, prince 
of Neufchatel, to marshal Soult, duke of Dalmatia, which 
determined me to unite the army without loss of time. I 
therefore moved on the 15th to Toro instead of Valladolid. 
At Yalderas I was joined hy sir David Baird with two bri¬ 
gades/ 

10°. History.— * No assistemee could he expected from Ro- 
mana .'—* He did not destroy the bridge of MansiUa *—‘ Con¬ 
trary to his promise he pre-occupi&J Astorga, and when there 
proposed offensive plans of an absurd natv/re.' 

AuthorUies. —1°. Sir John Moore to Mr. Frere, Dec. 12th, 
1808, 

* I have heard nothing from the marquis de la Roraana in 
answer to the letters I wrote to him on the Cth and 8th 
instants. I am thus disappointed of his co-operation or oj 
knowing what plan he proposes.' 

2°. Colonel Symes to sir David Baird, 14 th Dec. 

' In the morning I waited on the marquis and pressed him 
as far as I could with propriety on the subject of joining sir 
John Moore, to which he evaded giving any more than general 
assurances.’ 

3°. Extract from sir John Moore’s journal. 

‘ At two I received a letter from Romana, brought to me by 
his aide-de-camp, stating that he had twenty-two thousand (lie 
only brought up six thousand), and would be happy to co-ope¬ 
rate with me.’—‘At Castro Nuevo sir D. Baird sent me a 
letter he had addressed to him of rather a later date, stating 
that he was retiring into the Gallicias. I sent his aide-de- 
camp back to him with a letter requesting to know if such av; ^ 
his intention, but without expressing either approbation or 
disapprobation. In truth I ffeeed no dependence on him or 
his army.' 

4°. Sir John Moore to lord Castlereagh, Astorga, 31st 
December. 

*■ I arrived here yesterday, when contrary to his promise and 
to my expectations I find the marquis de la Romana with a 
great part of his troops.’—‘ He said to me in direct terms that 
had he known how things were, he neither would have accepted 
the command nor have returned to Spain. With all this, 
however, he talks of attacks and movements which are quite 
ahsurdy and then returns to the helpless state of his army.’— 
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‘ mM not he p&rsuaded to destroy the bridge at Man- 
i'iwxtSj he posted some troops at it which were forced and taken 
prisoners by the French on their inarch from Mayorjja/ 

The reviewer must now be content to swallow his disgust at 
finding Napoleon’s genius admired, Soult’s authority acccjitcd, 
and Roraana’s military talents contemned in iny History. 
These proofs of luy a<’f'.-.racy arc more than enough, and instr.id 
of luMing to them, an apology is necessary for having takt'u. 
so much notice of two articles only remarkable for a malevo¬ 
lent imbecility and a systematic violation of truth. Hut if 
the reader wishes to have a good standard of value, let him 
throw away this silly fellow’s carpings, and look at the tluk(' 
of Wellington’s Despatches, 5th and 6th volumes. TTenill 
there find that my opinions arc generally corroborated, nc\ er 
invalidated by the duke’s letters, and that while no fact of 
eonsequcnce is left out by me, new light has l>eeu ( lirown ujxui 
niany events, the true bearings of which were mikiuovti at llio 
time to the ICuglish general. Thus at page od7, vol. 1 of 
the Despatches, lord Wellington speaks in <Ioubt about soiuo 
obscure luigotiations of marshal Victor, which 1 liave. shown 
in my History, book vii. chap, iii., to he a sisjrct iutrigiu; for 
the treacherous surrender of Badajos. In the proceedings of 
•Joseph’s council of war, related by me, and I aui the liist 
writer who was ever informed of tiicm, arc to he found Ihe 
real causes of the various attacks made by the- French at tlic 
battle of Talavcra. I have shown also, and I am the iirst 


English writer who has shown it, that the French had in Spain 
one hundred thousand more men than the Fagll.sli giUKU'al 
knew of ; that Soult hronglit down to the valh’y of the, Tagus 
after the fight of Talavera, a force wliich was stronger hy 
more than twenty tliousand men than sir Arthur WtlN'shy 
estimated it to be; and witliout this knowledge the immiucuee 
of the danger which the English army escaped by crossing 
the bridge of Arzobispo cannot be understood. 

Again, the means of coiTceling the error wliich Wel¬ 


lington fell into in 1810 relative to Soult, wJio 
he supposed to have been at the head of the 
second corps in Placentia when he was really at 


.Sec 

liiii'lou’d 
Ik'ftpiitcIn'H, 
vol V |p (,•>«, 


Seville, has been furnished by me; insomuch as I Pii- 'in 


have shown that it was Mermct who was at the licad of tint 


corps, and that Wellington was deceived l)y the name of the 
younger Soult who commanded Mennet’s cavalry. 

Two facts only have been misstated in my History. 

1°. Treating of the conspiracy in Soult's camp at Oporto, 
I said that D’Argentou, to save his life, readily told all ho 
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knew of the Britislii but with respect to hie ac&mpUcef., was 
invmot)eoMe. 

2®. Treating of Caesta*s conduct in the Talavera campaign 
I have enumerated amongst his reasons for not fighting that 
it was Sunday. 

Now the duke of Wellington says D’Argentou did betray 
his accomplices, and yet my information was drawn from 
authority only second to the duke’s, viz., major-genWal sir 
James Douglas, who conducted the interviews with d’Argentou, 
and was the suggester and attendant of his journey to the 
British head-quarters. He was probably deceived by that 
conspirator, but the following extract from his narrative proves 
that the fact was not lightly stated in my History. 

‘ D’Argentou was willing enough to save his life by reveal¬ 
ing everything he knew about the English, and among other 
things assured Soult it would be nineteen days before any seri¬ 
ous attack could be made upon Opoito; and there can be little 
doubt that Soult, giving credit to this information, lost his 
formidable barrier of the Douro by surprise. Asm threats on 
the part of the ma/rshed erndd irduee UArgenJtou to r&oeal the 
names of hie ammipUceSjhB was twice brought out to be shot and 
remanded in the expectation that between hope and intimida¬ 
tion he might be led to a fiill confession. On the morning of 
the attack he was ^lurried out of prison by the gens-d’armes, 
and, no other conveyance for him being at hand, he was placed 
upon a horse of his own, and that one the very best he had. 
The gens-d’armes in their hurry did not perceive what he very 
soon found out himself, that he was the best mounted man of 
the party, and watching his opportunity he sprung bis horse 
over a wall into the fiel^, and made his escape to the English, 
who were following close.* 

For the second error so good a plea cannot be offered, and 
yet there was authority for that also. The story was circu¬ 
lated, and generally believed at the time, as being quite conso¬ 
nant with the temper of the Spanish general; and it has since 
been repeated in a narrative of the campaign of 1809, pub¬ 
lished by lord Munster. Nevertheless it appears from colonel 
Qurwood’s compilation, dth voL page 343, that it is not true. 


Having thus disposed of the Qua/rterly R&}iew I request the 
reader’s attention to the following corrections of errors as to 
facts, which have lately reached me, and are inserted here in 
preference to waiting for a new edition of the volumes to which 
they refer. 
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1®. 77*e storming of JBadajoa. 

^ General Viellande, and Phillipon who was wounded, seeing 
all ruined, passed the bridge with a few hundred soldiers, 
and entered San Christoval, where they all surrendered the 
next morning to lord Fitzroy Somerset’—History. 

Correction hy cohnd Wa/rre, assented to hy lord Fitzroy 
Somerset. 

‘ LiAut.-coloncl Wune was the senior officer present at the 
surrender, having joined lord Fitzroy Somerset (who was in 
search of the governor and the missing part of the garrison) 
just as ho was collecting a few men wherewith to siiinu'on in 
his capacity of aide-de-camp to the commander-in-chief, the 
tete-du-pont of San Christoval.’ 

“1°. Assault of Ta/rifa .—‘ The Spaniards and the fort) - 
seventh British regiment guarded the breach.’ 

Correction hy sir Hugh Gough. 

‘ The only part of the forty-seventh engaged duriug the 
assault were two companies under cajdaiu Livclcsly, station* d 
oil the cast bastion one hundred and fifty paces from the brcuo i, 
and the Spaniards were nowhere to be seen, except behind a 
l)a]i,sade in the street, a considerable way from the breaili. 
The eighLy-seveiUh, and the eiglUy-sev&rdh alone, defended the 
breach. The two companies of the forty-seventh, i before 
nieiitioncd, and the two companies of the rilles, wliich latter 
were stationed on my left, but all under my orders, did all that 
disciplined and brave troops could do in .vuj)port, and the two 
six-pounders under lieut.-colonel Mitchel of the artillery, most 
effectively did their duty while their fire could tell, the imme¬ 
diate front of the breach from the great dip of the ground not 
being under their range.’ 

This correction renders it projicr that 1 should give my 
authority for saying the SpaniardvS were at the hivaeh. 

Extract from a letter of sir Charles Bmitli, the engineer who 
defended Tarifa. 

‘ The next great measure of oi)position wa.s to as.sigu to flic 
Spaniards the defence of the breach. 'J'liis would have b<*< n 
iusupportable: the able advocacy of lord Broby proved that d 
would be a positive insult to the Spanish nation to d(i])rive its 
troops of the honour, and all my solemn remonstrances oouldin'o- 
duee, was to split the dificrence, and take upon myself to iJ(‘t er¬ 
mine wliich half of the breach should be entrusted to our ally.' 

The discrepancy between sir Charles SmitJi’s and sir lliigh 
Gough’s statement is how^ever easily reconciled, being more 
apparent than real. The Spaniards were ordered to defend 
half the breach, but in fojct did not ajjpear there. 

VOL. VI. 
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To tLe above it is pioper here to add a fact, made known 
to me since my account was published, very honourable to 
major Henry King, of the eighty-second regiment. Being 
commandant of the town of Tarifa, a command distinct from 
the island, he was called to a council of war on the 29 th of 
December, and when most of those present were for abandon¬ 
ing the place he gave in the following note: 

* I am decidedly of opinion that the defence of Tarifa will 
afford the British garrison an opportunity of gaining eternal 
honour, and it ought to be defended to the last extremity. 

‘I H. S. King, 

* Commmdant of Ta/rifa* 

3®. Battle of Barom.—* The Spanish Walloon guards, the 
regiment of Ciudad Ileal, and some guerilla cavalry turned 
indeed without orders, coming up just as the action ceased, and 
it was expected that colonel Whittingham, an E/iglisliman, 
commanding a powerful body of horse, would have done as 
much; but no stroke in aid of the British was struck by a 
Spanish sabre that day, although the French cavalry did not 
exceed two hundred and fifty men, and it is evident that the 
eight hundred under Whittingham might, by sweeping round 
the left of Ruffin’s division, have rend.ered the defeat ruinous.’ 
—History. 

Extract of a letter from Sir Samford Whittingham. 

* I am free to confess that the statement of the historian of 
the Peninsular War, as regards my conduct on the day of the 
battle of Barosa, is just and correct; but I owe it to myself, 
to declare that my conduct was the result of obedience to the 
repeated orders of the general commanding in chief under 
whose command I acted. In the given strength of the Bpanish 
cavalry under my command on that day, there is an error. 
The total number of the Spanish cavalry, at the commence¬ 
ment of the expedition, is correctly stated; but so many 
detachments had taken jdace by orders from head-quarters llmt 
I had only one squadron of Spanish cavalry under my com¬ 
mand on tliat day,* 
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THIRD ARTIQLE IN TUB QUAUTBRLY UBViliW. 


‘Now there are two of them; and one ha« been calh’tl 
Oraiolcy, and the other ia JJowU —Old I’lay, 


This Article is the iliird of its family, and like lis prede¬ 
cessors is only rcDiurkuble for mali^uaut iiiiboeility uiid sys¬ 
tematic violation of truth. The malice is ai)pareiit to all; it 
remains to show the imbecility and falseness. 

The writer complairis of iiiy ill-brccdiiig, and with that 
valour which belongs to the incognito menaces me witli his 
literary vengeance for my former ccjinmcnts. 11 is vengeiOK-'*! 
Bah! The ass’ ears pe('j) too far beyond the lion’s hid('. lie 
shall now learn that I alw’ays udfi^jt my manners to the lc;vel 
of the person I am mldreBsing; and though his petty indu.itry 
indicates a mind utterly incapable of taking an enlarged vimv 
of any subject, he shall feel that chastisemeut awaits his male¬ 
volence. And first with respect to the small sketches in my 
\vork which he pronounces to be the very \ioui plans jjossibh-. 
It is expressly stated on the face of each that they are only 
^Explanatory Shetclies' observutluus therefore arc a mere 
ebullition of contemptible spleen ^ but I will now slnuY my 
readers why they arc only sketches and not accurate ]>lans. 

When I first commenced my work, amongst the laany per¬ 
sons from whom I sought information was sir (jeorge Murray, 
and this in consequence of a message from him, delivfied to 
me by sir John Colbornc, to the effect that if f would call 
upon him he would answer any question I put to him on the 
subject of the Peninsular War. The interview took place in 
the presence of admiral sir Graham Moore, but sir George 

BU 2 
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Murray, far from giving me information, seemed intent upon 
]»erauading me to abandon my design; repeating continually 
that it was his intention to write the History of the war him¬ 
self. He appeared also desirous of learning what soutces of 
information 1 had access to. I took occasion to tell him that 
the duke of Wellington had desired me to ask him particularly 
for the ‘ Order of MovemeniSj as essentially necessary to a 
right understanding of the campaign and the saving of tffouble; 
because otherwise I should have to search out the different 
movements through a variety of documents. Sir George 
replied that he knew of no such orders, that he did not under¬ 
stand me. To this I could only rci)ly that I spoke as the 
duke had desired me, and knew no more.* I then asked his 
permisson to have reduced plans made from captain Mitchell’s 
fine drawings, informing him that officer was desirous so to 
assist me. His reply was uncourteously vehement—‘Nol 
certainly not!’ I proposed to be allowed to inspect those 
drawings if I were at any time at a loss about ground. The 
answer was still ‘No!’ And as sir George intimated to me 
that my work could only be a momentary affair for the book¬ 
sellers and would not require plans I took my leave. 1 sub¬ 
sequently discovered that he had immediately caused captain 
Mitchell’s drawings to be locked up and sealed. 

I afterwards waited on sir Willoughby Gordon, the quarter¬ 
master-general, who treated me with great kindness, and sent 
me to the chief of the plan department in his ofl&ce with an 
order to have access to everything which might be useful. 
From that officer I received every attention; but sir George 
Murray had been there the day before to borrow all the best 
plans relating to the Peninsular AVar, and consequently little 
lielp could be given to me. Now captain Mitchell’s drawdugs 
were made by him after the war, by order of the government, 
and at the public expense. He remained in the Peninsula for 
more than two years with pay as a staff officer, his extra 
expenses were also paid:+ he was attended constantly by two 
Spanish dragoons as a protection and the whole mission was 
costly. Never was money better laid out, for I believe no 


* 1 have since obtained from other sources many of those orders of 
movements, signed George Murray, and addressed to the generals com¬ 
manding divisions. Had they been given to me according to the duke 
of Wellington's desiro when I first commenced my work they would 
have saved me much time much expense and much labour; but 1 repeat 
that from air George Murray and from him only I have met with hostility. 
He haa not been able to hurt me b\it 1 take the will for the deed. 

^ About five thousand pounds. 
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topographical drawings, whether they be considered for accu¬ 
racy of detail, perfection of manner, or hcauty of execution, 
ever exceeded Mitchell’s. But those drawing-.’ belong to the 
public and were merely placed in sir George Murray’s official 
keejnug. I believe they are still in his possession and it 
would be well if some member of jtarlianicnt were to ask why 
they arc thus made the property of a private man?* 

Here I cannot retrain from ohser\ing that, in the course of 
my labours, I have asked information of many persons of 
various nations, even of Spaniards, aft,er my first volume was 
published and when the unfavourahlo view 1 took of their 
exertions was known. And from Si>aiii}inls, Vorliiguoso, 
English, French, and Germans, ulicthor of high or low rank, 
I have invariably met with tlic greatest kimlness, ami fonml 
an eager desire to aid me. Sir George Murray only has 
thrown obstacles in iny way; and if 1 am rightly informed of 
the following ciremnstanee, his opposition has not hee.n (vm- 
fined to what I have slated above. Mr. MuiTay, the book¬ 
seller, purchased my first volume with the right of refusal lor 
the second volume. When the hitter was nearly ready a friend 
informed me that he did not think Murray would purchase, 
because he had beard him say that sir George Murray had 
declared it was not ‘ T/ie Book' He did not point ont any 
particular error; but it was not ^ 2'he Book;' meaning doubt¬ 
less that his own production, when it apjieared, would be ‘ llie 
Book' My friend’s prognostic was good. I was otfered just 
half of the sum given for the first volume. I declined it, and 
published onmy oavii account; and certainly I have hadnoreasim 
to regret that Mr. Murray waited for ‘ The Book:' indeed he 
has since told me very frankly that he had mistaken his own 
interest. Now whether three articles in TJie Quarterly, and a 
promise of morc,t be a tribute paid to the im])ortaiiC(* <>f 'My 
Book,' or whether they be the puff jweliiriinary to ‘ The Book' 
I know not; but I am eqiifilly bound to Mr. Editor Lockhart 
for the distinction, and only wish he had not hired siicli a 
stumbling sore-backed hackney for the work. Quitting this 
digression, I return to the Jieview. 

My topographical ignorance is a favourite point with the 


* Since this was written Mr. Leader did put the question in the house 
when air George Murray’s conduct was strongly animadverted upon by 
lord Howick, and his lordship’s observations were loudly cheered Sir 
Gkjorge is now publishing these maps, hat tliey belong io tbe [.ubiic. 

+ Another has appeared since, but I have not read it, being iutbroicd 
that it was precisely like its predecessors. 
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writer, and ho mentionn three remarkable examples on the 
present occasion:—1. That I have said Oporto is built in a 
hollow; 2, That 1 have placed the Barca do Avintas only 
three miles from the Serra Convent, instead of nine miles; 
3. That I have described a ridge of land near Medellin where 
no such ridge exists. 

These assertions are all hazarded in the hope that they will 
pass current with those who know no better, and will be unno¬ 
ticed by those who do. But first a town may be on a hill and 
yet in a hollow. If the reader will look at lieutenant God¬ 
win’s Atlas,* or at Gage’s Plan of Oporto, or at Alvis’ Plan of 
that city—all throe published by Mr, Wyld of Charing Cross 
—he will find that Oporto, which by the way is situated very 
much like the hot wells at Bristol, is built partly on the slopes 
of certain heights partly on the banks of the river; that it is 
surrounded on every side by superior heights; and that conse¬ 
quently my description of it, having relation to the Bishop’s 
lines of defence and the attack of the French array, is mili¬ 
tarily correct. Again, if the reader will take his compasses 
and any or all of the three maps above mentioned, he will find 
that the Barca de Avintas is, as I have said, just three miles 
from the Serra Convent, and not nine miles os the reviewer 
asserts. Lord Wellington’s despatch called it four miles from 
Oporto, but there is a bend in the river which makes the dis¬ 
tance greater on that side. 

Such being the accuracy of this very correct topographical 
critic upon two or three e'xamples, let us see how he stands 
with respect to the third. 

Extracts fi'om marshal Victor's OJicial Eeport and Register 
of the Battle of Medellin, 

* Medellin is situated upon the left bank of the Guadiana. To 
arrive there, a handsome stone-bridge is passed. On the left of 
the town is a very high hill {mamelon tres elSvS), which com¬ 
mands all the plain; on the right is a ri<^e or steppe {rideau), 
whichjfoms the basin of the Guadiana. Two roads or openings 
{d^houcMs) present themselves on quitting Medellin; the one 
conducts to Mingrabil, the other to Don Benito. They traverse 
a vast plain, bounded by a ridge {rideau), which, from the right 
of the Ortigosa, is prolonged in the direction of Don Benito, and 
Villa Nueva de la Serena.’ . . . ‘ The ridge which confines 

the plain of Medellin has many rises and falls {movemens de 


* This work has been mnee discontinued by lieutenant Qodwin in 
consequence as he told me of foul play in a high quarter where he lea.st 
expected it, in truth, where I alk> had met with it. 
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Urrair^ more or leas apparent. It completely command.^ {do- 
mine parfaitement) the valley of the (riiadiana; and it was 
at tlie foot of this rid^ye the enemy’s cavalry Avas posted. Not an 
infantry man was to be seen; but the prcscuee of the cavalri 
made us believe that the enemy’s army was maalced behind tM< 
ridye of Don Benito.’ . . . ' ¥avourod by this rUlye, h’ 

could mancemre his iroops, and carry them upon any point o^‘ 
the line he pleased without being seen by us.' 

Now ‘rideau* can only be rendered, with respeet to fyround. 
dk steppe or a ridge; but, in this case, it could not iiienii a 
steppe, since the Spanish army was liidden behind it, and on a 
steppe it would have been seen. Again, it inuwt have beeii a 
high ridge, because it not ov\y perfectly commmnled the basin 
of the Guadiana, overlooking the steppe which formed that 
basin, but was itself not overlooked by the very high hill on 
the left of Medellin. What is my description of the ground? 
—^ The plain on the side of Don Benito was bounded by a high 
ridge of land,' —^mark, reader, not a mountain ridge,—‘ behind 
which Guesta kept the Spanish infantry concealed, showing 
only his cavalry and guns in advance.’ Here then wo havti 
another measure of value for the reviewer’s topographical pro- 
tensions. 

The reference to French military reports and registers has 
not been, so far, much to the advantage of the reviewer; and 
yet he rests the main part of liis criticisms upon .such docu¬ 
ments. Thus, having got hold of the divisional register of 
general Hcudelet, which register was taken, very much muti¬ 
lated, in the pursuit of SouH from Oporto, he is .so elato<l 
with his ac(piisition that he hisses and cackles over it like a 
goose with a single gosling. But 1 have in my possession the 
general report and register of Soult’s army, whicih enables me 
to show what a very little callow bird bis treasure is. And 
first, as he accuses 'nie of painting the wretched state of Soult’s 
army at St. Jago, previous to the iiivasiuu of Portugal, for the 
sole purpose of giving a false colouring to the cainj)aign, I 
will extract Soult’s own .account, and the aeeouut of Ae Noble, 
hi.storiau of the campaign, and ordonnafenr en chef or comp¬ 
troller of the civil adniini^tration of tlie army. 

Extract from SouU's Offrlal Jourtud of the Expedition to 
Portugal, dated Lugo, '6(Uh May, 1801L 

'Under these circumstanecs the enterprise was one of tho most 
difficult, considering tlie nuliiro of tho ob.slaclos to bo surmounted, 
the shattered and exhausted state (‘ delabreiuent et ( puisemeni’) 
of the ‘ corps d'armee,' and the insufficiency of the means ol' 
which it comd dispose. But the order was positive; it was iieccs- 
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Bary to obey/ , , . ' The inarch was directed upon St. Jag©, 
where the troops took the first repose it had been possible to 
give them since they quitted the Carrion Biver in Caatiue.’ . . 

‘ Marshal Soult rested six days at St. Jago, during which he dis¬ 
tributed some shoes, had the artillery carriages repaired and the 
horses shod; the pare, which since the Carrion had not been seen, 
now came up, and with it some ammunition (which had been 
prepared at Coruna), together with various detachments that the 
previous hardships and the exhaustion of the men had caused to 
remain behind. He would have prolonged his stay until the end 
of February because he could not hide from himself that his 
troops had the most urgent need of it; but his operations were 
connected with the duke of Belluno’s, &c. &o., and he thought it 
liis duty to go on without regard to time or difficulties.' 

Extract from Le Nohle's History. 

‘The army was without money, without provision, without 
clothing, without equipages, and the men (personnel) belonging 
to the latter, not even ordinarily complete, when they shonhl 
liave been doubled to profit from the feeble resources of tho 
country.’ 

Who now is the false colourist? But what can be expected 
from a writer so shameless in hie statements as this reviewer? 
Let the reader look to the effrontery with which he asserts 
that I have celebrated ma/rshed 8mdt for the reduction of two 
fortresses, Ferrol and Coruna, which were not even defended, 
whereas my whole passage is a censure upon the Spaniards 
for not defending them, and without one word of praise 
towards the French marshal. 

To return to general Heudelet’s register. The first notable 
discovery from this document is, that it makes no mention of an 
action described by me as happening on the 17th of February 
at Bibodavia j and therefore the reviewer says no such action 
happened, though I have been so particular as to mention the 
strength of the Spanish position, tlieir probable numbers, and 
the curious fact that twenty priests were killed, with many 
other circumstances, all of which he contradicts. Now this is 
only the old story of ‘ tJie hig hook which contains all that sir 
George does not hnow.' For, first, Heudelet’s register, being 
only divisional, would not, as a matter of course, take notice 
of an action in which other troops were also engaged, and 
where the commander-in-chief was present. But that the 
action did take place, as I have described it, and on the 17th 
February, the following extracts will prove, and also the 
futility of the reviewer’s other objections. And I request the 
reader, both now and always, to look at the passages quoted 
from my work, in the work itself, and not trust the garbled 
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extracts of the reviewer, or he will have a very false notion of 
my meaning. 

Extract from Soult's General Report. 

‘The French army found each day greater diirienlty to subsist, 
and the Spanish insuiTection feeling itself sustained by the 
approach of La Romana’s corps, organized itself in the province 
of Orense. 

‘ The insurrection of the province of Orense, directed by the 
monks and by officers, became each day more enterprising, and 
extended itself to the quarters of general La IIoiiRsaye at Salva- 
terra. It was said the corps of Rumana was at Orense (on disait 
le corps de Itomana a Orense), and his advanced guard at 
Hi I aula via. 

‘ The ICth of February the troops commenced their inarch 
upon Ribadavia. 

‘ The left column, under general Heudelet, found the route 
intercepted by barricades on the bridges between Franquicra and 
Canizar; and defended besides by a party of insurgents eight 
hundred strong. The brigade Graindorge, arriving in tlio night, 
overthrew them in the morning of the Vltli, and imrsin'd Ihcni to 
the heights of Ribadavia, where they nnited thoinselvTs wIlli a 
body far more numerous. General Ilendehdi having come vqi 
with the rest of his division, and being sustained by Maransin’s 
brigade of dragoons, overthrow the enemy and killed many. 
Twenty monks at the least p&rished, and the toion was entered 
fighting, 

‘ The 18th, general Heudelet scoured all the valley of the Avia, 
where three-or four thousand insurgents had thrown themselves, 
Maransin followed the route of Rosamundo chasing all tliat was 
before him.’ 

The reviewer farther says that, with my luibitual inaccuracy 
as to dates, I have concentrated all Soult’s diyiNiou at Orense 
on the 20th. But Soult himself says, ‘The U)th, rranccsclii 
and Heudelet marched upon Orense, and seized the bridge. 
The 20ii^, the other dwibioris followed the moveiumt upon 
Orense.' Here then, besides increasing the bulk of the book, 
containing wbat sir George does not know, the reviewer has 
only proved his own habitual want of truth. 

In the above extracts nothing is said of the ^ eight or ioi 
thentsomd Spaniards;’ nothing of the ^ strong rugged hill' on 
which they were posted; nothing of ^ Soult's presence in the 
action.' But the reader will find all these particulars in the 
appendix to the Victoires et ConquUes des Frampm, and in 
Lc Noble’s History of Soult's Campaign. The writers in 
each work were present, and the latter, notwithstanding the 
reviewer's sneers, and what is of more consequence, notwith¬ 
standing many serious errors as to the projects and numbers 
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of In's enemies, is hi^^hly esteemed by his coiintrymen, and 
therefore good authority for those operations on his own side 
wliich he witnessed. Well, Le Noble says there were 15,000 
or 0,000 insurgents and some regular troops in position, and 
he describes that position as very rugged and strong, whicli I 
can confirm, having marched over it only a few weeks before. 
Nevertheless, as this estimate was not borne out by Soult’s 
report, I set the Spaniards down at 8000 or 10,000, gTOunding 
my estimate on the following data: Ist. Soult says that 800 men 
fell back on a body far more nwmerous. 2nd. It required a 
considerable body of trooi)s and several combinations to dis¬ 
lodge them from an extensive position. 3rd. Three or four 
thousand fufjitives went off hy one road oidy^ Finally, the 
expression eight or ten tlmiscmd showed that I had doubts. 

Lot us proceed with Heiidclet’s register. In my History it 
is said that Roult softened the people’s feelings by kindness 
and by enforcing strict discipline. To disprove this the 
reviewer quotes, from Heudelet’s register, statements of 
certain excesses, committed principally by the light cavalry, 
and while in actual pursuit of the enemy—excesses, however, 
which ho admits that count Heudelet blamed and rigorously 
repressed, thus proving the truth of my statement instead of 
his own, for verily the slow-worm is strong within him. Yet 
1 will not rely upon this curious stupidity of the reviewer. I 
will give absolute authority for the fact tliat Soult succeeded 
in soothing the people’s feelings, begging the reader to observe 
that both Heudelet and my History speak of Soult’s stay at 
Orense immediately after the action at Hibadavia, 

Mxtractfrom Soult's General R^ort. 

‘ At this period the prisoners of Romcma's corps (note, the 
reviewer says none of H-oinana’s corps were there) had all 
demanded to take the oath of fidelity, and to servo king Joseph. 
The Spanish general himself wavS far off {fo7't 4loign4). The 
inhabitants of the province of Orense were returning to their 
houses, breaking their arras, and cursing the excitement and 
the revolt whicli Ilomana had fomented. The priests even 
encouraged their submission, and offered themselves as sureties. 
These circumstances appeared favourable for the invasion of 
Portugal.’ 

Animated by a disgraceful anxiety which has always distin¬ 
guished the Qvurl&rly Review to pander to the bad feelings of 
mankind by making the vituperation of an enemy the test of 
patriotism, this critic accuses me of an unnatural bias, and an 
inclination to do injustice to the Spaniards, because' I have 
not made the report of some outrages, committed by Soult’s 
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cavalry, the ground of a false and infamous charge against the 
whole French army and French nation. Those outra^jes, 
which I did notice, and which he admits himself were vigor¬ 
ously repressed, were committed by troops in a country where 
all the inhabitants were in arms, whore no soldier could 
straggle without meeting death by torture and mutilation, and, 
finally, where the army lived from day to day on what they 
could take in the country. I shall now put this sort of logic 
to a severe test, and leave the reviewer’s patriots to settle 
the matter as they can. That is, I shall give from lord W<*1- 
lington’s despatches, through a scries of years, extracts touching 
the conduct of British olficers and soldiers in this same 
Peninsula, where they were dealt with, not as enemies, not 
mutilated, tortured, assassinated, but well provided and kindly 
treated. 

Sir A. Wellesley to Mr. Villicrs. 

Extract, May 1, 1809.—' T have long been of opinion that a 
British army conld bear neither success nor lailnro, and 1 have 
had manifest proofs of the truth of this opinion in. the iirst of its 
branches in the recent condu(;t of the soldit-rs of this army. 
They have plundered the country most torril»ly.’—‘They hav<' 
plundered tlio people of bullocks, amongst oilier property, lor 
what reason I am sure I do not know, except it be, as 1 under¬ 
stand is their practice, to sell them to the people again.’ 

Sir Arthur Wellesley to lord Castlereagh, May 31, 1809. 

* The army behave terribly ill. Tlicy are a rabble who cannot 
boar Buecoss more than sir John Moore’s army conld boar Ihilure. 
I am endeavouring to tamo them, but if I slionld not succeed I 
shall make an official complaint of them and send one or two 
corps home in disgrace; they plunder in all directions.’ 

Sir Arthur Wellesley to Mr. ViUiers, June 13, 1809. 

‘ It is obvious that one of the private soldiers has been wounded; 
it is probable that all three have been put to deatli by tlie pea¬ 
santry of Martcde; I am sorry to say tliat from the conduct of 
Iho soldiers of the army in general, I apprcliend that tlic pea¬ 
sants may have had some provoe,ation for their Hnimosity against 
the soldicT's; but it must be obvious to you and the general, 1 hat 
these ollects of their animosity must he discouraged and even 
punished, otherwise it may load to conseipionccs fatal to ilu' 
peasantry of the country in general as well as to the army.* 

Sir Arthur Wellesley to colonel Donhin^ June^ 1809. 

*1 trouble you now upon a subject which lia.s given me the 
greatest pain,’ I mean the accounts which I receive from all 
quarters of the disorders .committed by, and the general irregu¬ 
larity of the-and-regiments.’ 
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Sir Arthur Wellesley to lord Castlerea^h, JunCf 1809. 

‘ It is impossible to describe to you the irregularities and out¬ 
rages committed by the troops. They are never out of the sight 
of their oflScers, I may almost say never out of the sight of the 
commanding officers of the regiments and the general officers of 
the army, that outrages are not committed.* . . . ‘ Not a 
post or a courier comes in, not an officer arrives from the rear of 
the army, that does not bring me accounts of outrages com¬ 
mitted by the soldiers who have been left behind on the march. 
There is not an outrage of any description which has not been 
committed on a people who have uniformly received us as friends, 
Jjy soldiers who never yet for one moment suffered the slightest 
v ant or the smallest- privation.’ . . . ‘ It is most difficult to 
convict any prisoner oefore a regimental court-martial, for I am 
sorry to say that soldiers have little regard to the oath admi¬ 
nistered to them; and the officers who arc sworn, ‘ well and 
truly to try and determine according to evidence, the matter 
before them,' have too much regard to the strict letter of that 
administered to them.’ . . . ‘ There ought to be in the 

British army a regular provost establishment.’ . . . *A11 

the foreign armies have such an establishment. The French 
gendarmerie nalionale to the amount of forty or fifty with 
each corps. The Spaniards have their police militia to a still 
larger amount. While we who require such an aid more, 1 
am sorry to say, than any othet' nation of Europe, have nothing 
of the kind.’ 

‘ We all know that the discipline and regularity of all armies 
must depend upon the diligence of regiment al officers, partiadarJy 
subalterns. I may order what I please, but if they do not execute 
what I order, or if they execute wdth negligence, I cannot 
e^ect that British soldiers will be orderly or regular.’ . . . 
‘ Ibelicve I should find it very difficult to convict any officer of 
doing this description of duty with negligence, more particularly 
as he is to be tried by others probably guilty of the same 
offence.’ . . . ‘We are an excellent army on parade, an 
excellent one to fight, hut we are worse than an enemy in a 
country, and take my word for it that either defeat or success 
would dissolve us.’ 

Sir Arthur Wellesley to Mr. Villiers, July, 1809. 

* We must have some general rule of proceeding in cases of 
criminal outrages of British officers and smdiers.’ ... ‘ As 

matters are now conducted, the government and myself stand 
complimenting each other while no notice is taken of the 
murderer.’ 

Sir Arthur to lord Wellesley, August, 1809. 

‘ But a starving army is actually worse than none. The soldiers 
lose their discipline and spirit; they plunder even in the presence 
of their officers. The omcers are discontented and are almost as 
bad as the men.’ 
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Sir Arthur Wellesley to Mr, Tl,liters, September, ISOi). 

‘ In respect to the complaints you liave sent me of the conduct 
of detacliiiienta, they are only a repetition of others which 1 
receive every day from all quarters of Spain and Portugal and I 
can only lament my inability to apply any remedy. In the first 
place, our law is not what it ought to be and I cannot ]>revail 
upon government even to look at a remedy; secondly, our 
military courts having been established solely lor the purpose of 
maintaining military discipline, and with the same wisdom which 
has marked all our proceedings of late years we have obliged 
the officers to swear to decide according to the evidence brought, 
before them, and wo have obliged the M'itnesses to give their 
evidence upon oath, the witnesses being in almost every in¬ 
stance common soldiers whose conduct this tribunal w'as con¬ 
stituted to control; the consequence is, that perjwry is almost as 
common an offence as drunkenness and plunder 

Lord Wellington to Mr. Villiers, September, 1809. 

‘I really believe that more plunder and outrage have been 
committed by this army than by any other that ever was in the 
field' 

Lord Wellington to lord Liverpool, January, 1810. 

*Iam coneernod to tell you, that notwiLliblauding tlu: pfiiii.s 
taken by the general and other officers of the army the eoiiduci 
of the soldiers is infamous.’ . . . ‘ At this moment there are 

three gencrid courts-martial sitting in Portugal for the trial ot 
soldiers guilty of wanton murders, (no loss than four peojde have 
been killed by them since we rehiriied to Portugal,) robberies, 
thefts, robbing convoys under their elnirge, &c. Ac. Perjury is 
as common as robbery and murder.’ 

Lord Wellington to the adjutant-general of the forces, 1810. 

‘It is proper I should iuform tlio comiiiamler-in-cliii'l' (hat 
desertion is not the only crime of which the soldiers ol‘tb(‘ array 
have been guilty to an extraordinary (b^greo. A dctacbmeiit 
seldom inarches, particularly if under the command of a non¬ 
commissioned officer (which rarely happens,) that a inmvb'i’ or a 
highway robbery, or some act of outrage, is not coiumitlcd by 
the British soldiers composing it: they have killed eight people 
since the army returned to Portugal.’ 

Jjyrd Wellington to lord Liverpool, 1810. 

‘ Several soldiers have lately been convicted before a general 
court-martial and have been executed.' . . . ‘I am still 

apprehensive of the consequence of trying them in any nice 
v)peration before the enemy, for they really forget everything 
VI hen plunder or wine is within reach.’ 

Lord Wellington to sir S. Ootton, 1810. 

‘ 1 have read complaints from diflerent quarters of the conduct 
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ot‘ Ike kubsarB towards tke inkabitoats of the country.* . . , 

' It has gone bo far, that they (the people) hare inquired whetkei 
they might kill the Germans in our servioe as well as in the 
senrice of the French.’ 

Lord Wellington to lord Liverpool, Mwg, 1812. 

‘ The outrages committed by the British soldiers have been so 
enormous, and they have produced an effect on the minds of the 
people of the country so injurious to the cause, and likely to be 
so injurious to the army itself, that I request your lordship’s 
early attention to the subject,’ 

Many more extracts I could give, but let us now see what 
was the conduct of the French towards men who did not 
murder and mutilate prisoners:— 

Ijord Wellington to sir H. Welhsleg, August, 1810. 

‘ Since I have commanded the troops in this country I have 
always treated the French officers and soldiers who have been 
made prisoners with the utmost humanity and attention; and in 
numerous instances I hai’^e saved their Jives. The only motive 
wdiich I have had for this conduct has been, that they might 
treat our officers and soldiers w'cU who might fall into their 
hands; and 1 must do the French the justice to say that they 
have been universally well treated, and in recent instances tJte 
wounded prisoner's of the British army have been taken care of 
before the wounded of the French anny.^ 

Lord Wellington to admiral Berkeley, October, 1810. 

* I confess, however, that as the French treat well the prisoners 
whom they take from us and the Portuguese Ireat their prisoners 
exceedingly ill, particularly in point of food, I should prcfi'r an 
arrangement, by w’hich prisontu’S who have once come into the 
hands of tlie provost marshal of the British army should avoid 
faUing under the care of any officer of the Portuguese govern¬ 
ment.’ 

Having thus displayed the conduct of the British army, as 
described by its own general through a scries of years; and 
having also from the same authority, shown the humane 
treatment English officers and soldiers, when they liapjjeiictl 
to be made prisoners, experienced from the French, I demand 
of any man with a particle of honour, truth or conscience in 
his composition,—of any man, in fine, who is not at once knave 
and fool, whether these outrages perpetrated by British 
troops upon a friendly people can be suppressed, and the 
outrages of French soldiers against implacable enemies enlarged 
upon with justice? Whether it is right and decent to imjmte 
relentless ferocity, atrocious villiiuy, to the whole . Fn-uch 
' ainiy, and stigmatize, the whole French nation for the excesses 
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of some bad soldiers, ])ratiug at the same time of the virtue of 
Englaud and the excellent conduct of her troops; and this too 
in the face of Wellington’s testimony to the kindness with 
which they treated our men, and in the face also of his express 
declaration (see letter to lord Wellesley, iJ6th January, LSll), 
that the majority of the French soldiers were ‘ sober, wdl dis¬ 
posed, amenable to order, and in some degree educated' Hut 
what intolerable injustice it would be to stiginatizc either 
nation for military excesses ■which arc common to all ai’inies 
and to all wars; and wlieii I know that the general eharaef er- 
istic of the British an<l French troops alike, is generosity, 
bravery, humanity, and honour. 

Aud am I to be accused of an unnatural bias against the 
Spaniards because I do not laud them for running away in 
battle; because I do not ex]>ress my admiration of their lionour 
in assassinating men whom they dared not face in fight; 
because I do not comuieud their humanity for mutilating, 
torturing, and murdering their prisoners ! I have indeed 
heard of a British officer, a chief of the staif, avIio, after the 
battle of Talavcra, looked on with apparent satisfaction at a 
Spaniard beating a womided Freuclnmm’s brains ont with a 
stone, and even sneered at tlie indignant emotion ami instant 
interference of my informant. Such an adventure I have 
heard of, yet there are few such cold-blooded men in the 
British army. But what have 1 said to the dlsj)aragcmcnt of 
the Spaniards in my History without sustaining it by irrcIVa- 
gable testimony? Nothing, absolutely nuthiiig! I laivc 
quoted the deliberate judgment oi‘ every persoi of note, 
French and English, who had to deal wilh lliem; nay, 1 have 
ill some instances supported my ojiinion by the declaration 
even of Spanish generals. I have brought forward the tc-ti- 
niony of sir Hew Dalrymplo, of sir John Moore, of sir John 
Cradock, of Mr. Stuart, of Mr. Frere, of gcuerul Graham, of 
lord William Bentinck, of sir Edward Bellew, of lord Colling- 
wood, of sir EdAvard Codrington, and of Mr. Sydenham, and 
a crowd of officers of inferior rank. Lastly, 1 haA't' prodnci'd 
the testimony of the duke of Wellington; and 1 Avill mnv juM 
more proofs that his opinion of the Spanish charaetei coiiiciiies 
with that expressed in ray History. 

Extracts from lord Wellington’s Correspondence^ 1809. 

* I come now to another topic, which is one of serious consider¬ 
ation.’ . . . ‘ That is the frequent, I ought to sj^ conshiAit 

and shameful inishohaviour of the Spanish troops before the 
eueniyj we in England never hear of tlieir del cats and flights, 
hut I have heard of Spanish officers telling of nineteen and 
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twenty actions of the description ot that at the bridge of Arzo- 
bispo.*^ ... * In the battle of Talavera, in which me Spanish 
army with very trifling exceptions was not engaged, whole corps 
threw away their arms and ran off in my presence when they 
were neither attacked nor threatened wim an attack, but 
frightened I believe by their own fire.’ . . . ‘ I have found, 
upon inquiiT, and from experience, the instances of the mis¬ 
behaviour of the Spanish troops to be so numerous and those of 
their good behaviour to bo so few, that I must conclude that 
they are troops by no means to be depended upon.* 

‘ The Spanish cavalry are 1 believe nearly entirely without dis¬ 
cipline ; they are in general well clothed armed and accoutred, 
and remarkably well mounted, and their horses arc in good con¬ 
dition; but I never heard anybody pretend that in one instance 
they have behaved as soldiers ought to do in the presence of an 
enemy.’ . . . ‘In rcsi)ect to that great body of all armies— 

mean the infantry—it is lamentable to see how bad that of the 
Spaniards is.’ . . . ‘It is said that sometimes they behave 
v ell; though I acknowledge I have never seen them behave 
otlicrwise than ill.’ . . . ‘ Nothing can be worse than the 

officers of the Spanish army; and it is extraordinary that when 
a nation has devoted itself to w’ar, as this nation has by the 
measures it has adopted in the last two years, so little progress 
has been made ip any one branch of the military profession by 
any individual.’ . . . ‘ 1 cannot say that they do anything 

as it ought to be done, with the exception of running away and 
assembling again in a state of nature.’ 

‘ The Spaniards have neither numbers, efficiency, discipline, 
bravery or aiTangement to carry on the contest.’ 

Extracts, 1810. 

‘ The misfortune throughout the war has been that the 
Spaniards are of a disposition too sanguine; they have invariably 
expected only success in objects for the attainment of which they 
had adopted no measures; they have never looked to or prcpareil 
for a lengthened contest; and all those, or nearly all who have 
had anything to do w ith them, have imbibed the same spirit and 
the same sentiments.’ 

‘Those who see the difficullies attending all communications 
with Spaniards and Portuguese, and are aware how little detpen- 
dcncc can be placed upon them, and that they depend entirely 
upon us for eve:^thing, w'iU be astonished that witn so smafl a 
force as I have 1 shomd have been able to maintain myself so 
long in this country.’ 

‘ The character of the Spaniards has been the same throughout 
the war; they have never been equal to the adoption of any sohil 
plan, or to the execution of any system of steady resistance to 
the enemy by which their situation might be gradually improved. 
The leading people amongst them have invariably deceived the 
lower orders; and instead of making them acquainted with their 
real situation, and calling upon them to make the exertions and 
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sncrifiroft wliieli \Toro ncccssarv <‘ron for ilieir clrfi'iicc, they ijavo 
aiini.sod tlioni wiLli i<Uo stories of iina^iiiary suceesses, A\iU» 
visionary plans of <)f[ensi\o oj’x-ratKms ■wJneh tlios<‘ wlio ('OIt 
lln'in for (M'nsideralioii know (liat theyliave not. the means of 
exeenting, and wiLli ln>])os of dnvjni>* tlio Froncli ont of the 
IVniuanla l)y someuiilooloal-for good, d'lio eoiise((uence is, that 
no oYonl is provided for in time, every misrortiine js doubly fotl., 
and the poo])lo will al. last become fatiuued wilh tin* succession 
of ll\cir disasters wbicli caunmoii i>rudenee and foresight hi ilieir 
leaders woidd have ]>j\ vented.’ 

Welihufton io sir 21. Wdlrsln/. ISIO. 

* In order to show you how the Spnuisli armies are going on, 1 
enclose you a report nhich sir William llercsford has received 
from general MaiKhm the ofheiT eominaiuhug lh»‘l)i-ieade of l\)r- 
tuguese cavalry in Fstrcnnulurn. T am convinced dial ilicre i-^ 
not one word in this letter tliat is not. true. Yd lhatrart (he 
tsxhiiers who arc io hca( Ihe '/'rroch out of the ,/’c niesidn If ! ! 

‘ TJicri' is no remedv tor tin se evils eAe(‘])ti)i;r a, Aigoreiis 
system of government, by ivliieh a revenue of some Kind or other 
ean be raised to ]iay and lind resources for au a.j“my in whadi 
disci])line ean be <'stabli.<-]u'd. 2f Is oonsenw io (alh cf vo.>!i,t(f 
out ihc Frcvdi, or of < arnilof) on ihe war in any oHo-r j'lanmr. 
Indeed, if ih<‘ destruction occasioned liy tin' gnerilhis ami 
by the Spanish aniiii's, aud tlic expeiisi* iu'-iirivd hy inaiii- 
tahiiug the iVciicli armies, are calculated, it will h«‘ olnious iliat 
it will he much cheaper for the country to inaiulaiii oj* 

lOO.OoO regular troojis in t lio held. 

* Jhit tlie Spanish nation will uo( sit dinvn soberly and wotk u) 
])roduco an eth’cl. at a future period. Thdr vovroyc, amt (etn. 
their activity is of a pas'.ive nature, it inud he iorce2 vjmn ttuw 
hy the necessity of thdr circi!uidane<s ami is lurcr a inalt<c of 
choice or of forcsiyhi.' 

Wdhmjlon to lorO MfiIcslcy, ISIO. 

‘'J'hero is neither suhordinat ion nor discipline iu the aruiy 
either amongst olJicers or soldiers; and it is not even attemjitcd 
(as, indeed, it ivould bo iu vain Io attempt) to i-slablisli (dilier. 
It lias in my opinion been the cause of tlio dastarJiy eemtnvl 
W'liuli we have so fi-cqiieutly witnessed in Spanisli tihops, and 
they hare hecowc odioii'i to the country, The jycaeeAthie inhahi- 
ianis, much as I Jay detest and svjjtrfron) (he, Ifonch, almost wish, 
for (he establishment of Josey/t's yovcrnrncnt to he 'proif ekd from 
the ouirayes of their own troops.' 

Wellington to sir If. Wellesley^ Dec, 1810. 

‘ I am afraid that the Spaniards will bring us all io shame yel. 
It is scandalous that in the third year of the Avar, and having 
bi on more tlian a y'oar in a state of tranquillity, aud liaving sus- 
i.'iimd no loss of importance since (he battle of Ocami, iJiey 
Blioiild noAv be depending for the safety of Cadiz—tlie scat of 
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tiioir gOYmimcnl.—\ipmi liaving one or Iwt), more or loss, British 
ro^inioniH; ainl IhaL alter having been shut in lor ten months, 
they have not prepared the works necessary for their delence, 
notn ilhslanding the repeated remonstrances of general (Jraham 
and the ih'itisli otiicers on the danger of omitting them. 

‘ TJie Cortes appear to sulfer under the national disease in as 
great a degree as the other autliorities— that is, boasting of the 
strength and power of the Spanish nation till they are seriously 
eonrinced they are in no dangeo', and then silllnq dotvn quietly 
and indulging their national indolence.' 

Wellington to general Qraham, 1811. 

‘ TJic conduct of the Sjianiards throughout this expedition 
(Barosa) is precisely the same as I have ever obsenwd it to be. 
'ri)('y march the troops night and day Avithout provisions or rest, 
and abuse everybody wJio proposes a moment’s delay to afliird 
either to tin*, famished and fatigued soldiers. They reach the 
enemy in sinh a state as to be unable to make any exertion or 
to ex('ei]ie, any ]>lan, even if any ]ilau had been formed; and thus, 
when the moment of action arriies they are totally incapahlo of 
movement., and they stand by to see their allies dcslroyed, and 
afterwards abuse tlnun because they do not continue, U]isu]ipor1 od, 
t'xertioiis to Avhieh human nature is not equal. 

So much for Wellington’s ojiinion of the Spanish soldiers and 
statesmen; let us now hear him as to the Spanish generals;— 

1809. ‘Although the Duque do Albuquerque is prone by 
many, amongst otlicrs by "Wliitlingham and hrore, you will find 
him out. I think the marquis do la lloinana the best i liaAm 
seen of the Spaniards. 1 cloiibt his talents at the head of iin 
army, but he is certainly a sensible man and has seen much of 
the Avorld.’ 

Now, reader, the following is the character given to llomana 
in my History: compare it with the above:— 

‘Komana was a man of talent, (piickncss, and information, 
but disqualified by nature for military command.’ And again, 
speaking of bis death, 1 say, ‘ He Avas a Arortliy man and oi‘ 
quick parts, although deliciciit in military talent. His death 
Avas a great loss.’ if the expressions arc more positive than 
Wellington’s, it is because this was the duke’s first notion of 
the marquis; he Avas more positive afterwards, and previous 
circumstances unknown to him, and after circumstances known 


* That very succeashil Spanidi general and very temperate Englirii 
politician, sir De Laoy Evans, pronounces all such auimadvorsions upon 
the Spanish .nrniios to be ‘a most deplorable defect in a historian, and the 
restiU of x’iohnt partialities.' 1 dare to say the Spaniards will agree with 

him. 
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to liira, gave roe a rig\\t in ivuro AeeiAou. Tlic i‘ol\vA.\vg 
uAiWiiowal proofs, joined to (dvead\ given in in\ iovuur 

re]>ly, must suffice for the Wr »lohn ithiovc, in ono 

of Itis letters, sa>s, ‘/ am sort jt io Jlnd the' JiOiiiy<.,u a 
sJntjTu’r' J\n(l Mr. Stne.rt, the Erilihli ejuoy, writiiig alumt 
the, same period to general ])(>yle to urge tlie adv.inec of 
l^dalox and Infaiitado, savs, ‘J kman (h'tf Iwiituua has not 
supported the British as he ovfiht iu hare done, and has loft 
o\ir army to act alone inhen he ■miylit hare supoorted it with, 
a tolerahly cjjlciettt forcch 

In 181:2, during tlie sie-^c of Jhiigos, Jdr. Sydenham, ex¬ 
pressing lord W('llington’s ojdnions. alter saving that Yrdling- 
lon dv'elured lie had never met with a ivaily able nia.u in Spain, 
while in Portugal lie had fninul s<w(']<d, procee<ls thiis:- 

‘ It is indeed clear to ariyperstiii wlio is aequalnled with the 
])resent slate of S))ain, that th<‘ Spaniards arc i,!rii}nthl( oj 
Jhrminy cillwr a (food qovci'jinn ,/f or a pood arr>y.' . . 

‘ AVilh iav])eet to the arin^ them are eerlanily ni .Si>ant ahiind.un 
materials for good eonniion soldiers. Ihit wJiere is mie i::;en(HMl 
of ('Yi-n moderate shill and tahiils? .1 JiUow nolldiii. of j.aev 
and iSarslield, Lut assuivdly a good general is not t./ lie found 
amongst Caslanivs, Ihiileslei’o,', CaLieioh, Meiuh/a'''-!, Saiitw- 
eiKles, Ali.uha,, Duqiie del J^inpie, La IVii.i, JCh.., )M thy, or 
tl<ise[t!i O’i^onncl/ . . . ‘ Jhe mala pood tpliitr.^ In 

SpniJi' 

If to this the reader-will add w hat I hav^e s<'t iiirMt in luy 
History ahoiit \ives, linas, (.)<mtui;ts, (Aiinp') hha-de. (‘in 
ami Arcyasaga, and that ho Is not y<-i sadistied, j ean still 
administer to his craving. Jn ISOD WMh'gion rjic.it.s with 
dri'ad of ‘ Bomana's cormoiufids Jh/imf intn Porlrijaf' ami 
i\\\\.tJvo!ishfcU()ir ihr Dtoyo d,‘l J’aiqac has is'. n en~ 
deavonring to get Ids coip.; vh strov ed on tlie frontier.’ Again. — 

‘'rile l)iK[n<‘ del Parcjiu' has advamad. liee.mse, wha,(ev(‘'-may 
ho tlie (onseijiienei's, the Sjmniaj-ds always tldnk it neecf-aiy lo 
advance wiien their front i.s clear of an ( m'm\ ’ 

‘There never was an\ihuig like the mad ,n .-,1., tlie impi ndrnre, 
and the prcsiimpHoii o\' t\\v, SpanisJi oj/lrers m ihi'V';'.y llu'v ri.'.k 
their <'<irps. knowing that the ‘national ranily wdl p'‘<'vii( (hmn 
from withdrawing them liom a situation of danger, m.u’ ilud if 
altneked they must be tota.ily destvoycul, A i tlm only 

chance of safety for the I)u<)ue del latrque’s eorp.., lud. in^'lejid 
of making it ho calls upon 3011 for eava.liy.’ . . * ‘ I have 

ort'ered magazines to Ik* jirejiaTcd on llu* Pouro and AIoml('«:o 
to assist in providing (hese raijahonds if thew^ sluudd reliie mto 
Portugal, whidi I lirqio they will do as their onlv chance of 
salvalii'U.’ 

Again in 1811, defending himself from an accusation made 
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by the Si)niiiar<ls. tliat lie Lad caused the loss of Valencia, lie 
Bays, ‘the inisfortiincs of Valencia arc to be attributed to 
lilales ignorance of his profession and to Mahys cowardice 
and treachery.^ 

Now if any passage in iny History can be pointed out more 
disparaging to the Spaniards than the cxjircssions of lord 
Wcillington and the other jH'rsons quoted above, I am content 
to be eliarged with an ‘ unnatural bias ’ against that peojile. 
But if this cannot be done, it is clear that the reviewer has 
jiroved, not niy unnatural bias to the French, but his own 
natural bias to calumny. He lias indeed a wonderful aversion 
to truth, for close under his eye, in my volume which he was 
then reviewing, tlic following passage occurs, and there are 
many td' a like tendency in my work relative to the Spaniards 
all of which ho leaves unnoticed. 

‘Under such a system it was impossible that the peasantry 
could bcrend(*r(‘d energetic soldiers, and they certainly were not 
active supporters of their country’s cause; hniwUh a wovdetfnl 
evnaiaruy they suffered for it, endwriug faligue and siel'iie.\Sf 
nalcedniss and famine with patience, and^ displaying in all their 
actions and in all their sentiments a distinct and yov'crfal 
national characlcr. 'This conslancy and the iniquity of the iisnr- 
yation, hallowed their efforts in despite of ihrir ferocity and 
merits respect, though the vices and folly of tlie juntas and tho 
leading men rendered the elfect nugatory.’— History. 

1 would stop here, but the iiit(*rests of truth and jiistlec, 
and the interests of society require that I should thoroughly 
expose this reviewer. Let the reader tlierefore mark his 
reasoning upon iSoiilt’s government of Oporto and the intrigue 

{\\a A'idi-Jjraganza \yATiy. Let him however look first at 
the whole statement of these matters in my hook, and not 
ti'Uhl tho garbled extracts made by the reviewer. Let him 
obM'r\e how IJeiideUt’s exjiedilion te Tuy ij, !•> this sh:im<‘- 
h'ss wriU'r, at one time made to :ij)[)(‘ar as if it took ]ilae(‘ 
itfhr )S(mlt had receiveil the dejnitatious and adds esses ealli'i.g 
i(.i‘ a eliaiigc of dynasty; and this to show that no heuefieial 
dl'ect bad been produced in the teiiqier of the people, as J had 
asserted, and of which 1 shall prc'seiitly give ample proof. 
How at anotlier time this same expi'dition of Jlemhdet is used 
as hapjiening hefore the arrival of the addresses and dojmta- 
tions, with a view to show that {Soult had laboured to ])ri)e(ire 
those addresses, a fact which, far from <len) Ing, I had earo- 
fully noticed. Let him maik liow aii exjiression in my 
History, namely, that Soult was U'nqn'epared. for one (‘Ifeeti of 
bis own vigorous conduct, has been perverted, for tlic purpose 
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of deceit j and all this with a s])irlt at once so malignant and 
stujnd, that the reviewer ih unuhle to see lliat the garhled 
extracts he gives from llciulclet’s and llieeard’s registers, not 
only do not contradict hut absolutely conlirni the essential 
point of my statement. 

diTtainly Sonlt was not un]'>r(‘p:)red for the submission of 
the Portuguese to the Frciieh arms b<‘<‘euse it Avas the ohj(‘ct 
and bent of his invasion to make them so submit, Thit tlu rc 
is a great difference between that sul)mis,don of Avhieh lleudelet 
and Jviccard sjieak, and the proposal coming (roni tiie I’orlu- 
giieso for th(^ cstahlishmcnt of a new a7i(l UKh'ixunlcui dytuutif: 
a still greater difference betAveen that and ojf'orhuj tin croiiii to 
tSoidf,ht/ins^l/; and it A\’as tliis last Avhieli the Av^ord mipreparvit 
referred to in my History. So far from thiidvlng or sma Ing 
that »S()iilt was unprepared for the dopulations and addresses, 
1 have expressely said, that he ‘ oiciMnttfxd the tliat 

he Uicled with great drxteritjp' and 1 ealleil the Avdiolo affdr an 
'"intrigm' JUit iff had said that lie Avas nn])r(*jiare<l for the 
whole affair it Avould have been correct in one sense*. He Avas 
unprepared to accede to the extent of the A ad-ltrogatt'ji 
])arty’s vicAvs. lie had only receiv('d authority from his soat 
reign to compier Portugal, not to i‘stahlish e, new and iiidepeu 
dent dynasty, placing a I'h’encli jiriiiee u])ou fhe, thioue; still 
l(;ss to accept that throne for himself. 'I'ln-se were d.oigemu;, 
matters to meddle Avitli under such a inoiiareh as N >p<»leon ; 
hut the AA’cakuess of S<tillt's military ])osition made it abs{‘ 
lutely necessary to catch at CAcry aid, and it A\ould havo been 
u proof that the duke of Halmatia Avas only a common man 
and imsiiitcd for the great affairs conthlcd to Ids charge if he 
bad I’ojected such a poAAcrful auxiliary to Ids mdilai x opera 
tions: AA’iscly, therefore, and cA’cn mag:uminioU''l\ <lid iic 
etieonragc the A uti-Bragnirjt, ])arty, drawing ;dl the ndlita! 3 ' 
beiietlt ]) 0 '-;sible Iroin it, and trusting to Ma])oh'oii’,'. sugiwiiy 
and grandeur of sold tor his jusiitleation. iSor w.is he nd^ 
taken in either. Y<'t J am ready to admit that .di this must 
aj>pear very str.ango to Quarterly revi('wer.s and jairasit.cs, 
Avlu'se knowledge of the human mind is e(nijincd to an a<‘eura{4‘ 
measure of the .sentiments of ■|)atrons, rich and ]) 0 A\'ri lid. Imt 
eijually AAuth theniscl\ 0 H Incapable of true greatness and tln'rc- 
forc alwaiAS ready to ridicule it. 

The facts stand thus. Hmuh'let’s exi)edition through tin'. 
IC'utre Alinho e l)ouro took ]dacc beiwei'U tlie oth of April and 
the i37th of that mouth, ami the country ]>eoplc being then in 
a state of exasperation opjiosed him vehemently; in my History 
the eoiiihats lie sustained are mentioned, and it is said that 
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previous to the Anti-Brag(nr:a intrii'iie the h</irlble warfare 
of jisinassiiial.ioiis had been carried on with infiuite activity. 
But tlic intriinio of the malcontents was not completed until 
tlie ('lid of April, and the f^ood effect of it on the military 
()])crations was not apparent until May, consequently could not 
have been felt by lloudclet in the beginnims^ of April, In my 
History the difference of time in these two affairs is exiircssly 
marked, inasmuch as I say that in treating of the intrigue I 
have anticipated the chronological order of events. Truly 
if !Mr. Lockhart has paid for this part of the review as cri¬ 
ticism Mr. i\lurray should disallow the unfair charge in his 
accounts. 

I shall now give two extracts from Soidt’s general report, 
before quoted, in confirmation of my stat ements:— 

‘ Marshal Soult was led hy necessity to favour the part y of the 
malcontents, wiiirli ho found already formed in Portugal when lie 
arrived. JTe cncoiirage(,l them, and soon that parly llionght 
itself strong ('nougli in the province of Midre lUinho e Duiiro, to 
propos(i to the marsbal to ojiprovo of tho peojile declaring fur 
the (hqiosilion of tho house of Praganza, and that Ike ('iiqieror 
of tlie Prench should lie asked lo name a priu(‘o of liis faimly to 
r(‘igu in PorluL’iil. In a politli'-al view, marshal Soult could not 
without express authority, permit suck a ])roeec(.1ing, and ho 
could not. ask l(»r such ani liorit v, having lost his own communi¬ 
cation with J'Vauco and being wiihoul news of tho operations of 
nny of the other corps w'hieli viero to aid him; hut eonsidi'red 
in a military point of view' the proposition Look anotJicr chaiMclcr. 
Ma,rshal S'lult there saw' the means of escaping from liis em- 
bajTassnients, and he seized them eagerly, eeidaiu that whatever 
irregularity tluTo w'as in his proceedings ultimate justice w ould 
he done to him.’ 

‘ Tin *se dispositions produced a remaikiihle change, tranquillity 
was rc-estahlislied, and in the province of J'hilrc Minho e Douro 
the inhahitants returned to ilieii* labours, supplied thomaikets, 
and familiarized themselves with tlie idea of an approachiug 
change.’ . . . ‘Marshal iSoult received numerous deputa¬ 

tions of the clergy to thank him for his attentions, and for tho 
order which he liad restored. Before this no Prencliman could 
straggle without being mutilated and killed. Tho Portuguese, 
believing that it was glorious and grateful to God to do all 
tho mischief possible to the army, had perpetrated the most 
dreadful horrors on tho wretched soldiers wdio fell into their 
hands.’ 

it would he too tedious and unjirofitable to the reader to 
continue thus follow'iiig the reviewer step by step. Wherelbrc, 
neglecting bis farrago about the princijilcs of war, and his 
application of them to show the error of my statement, viz., 
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*that in a strategic point of view it was better to attach Victor^ 
but especial reasons lari sir Arfknr to fall upon Souk,' I 
proceed to lay sir Arthur’s 0 N\ II sfutemenfc belure the reader, 
and leiu’C him to compare it with mine. 

Lisboti, April 2‘U 1809. 

‘ I intend to niovo towards Sonlt and attack him, if I siiould 
t>o id)]c to make any arranaoinoni in tlu‘ nci^lihoiirliood of 
Ahi'antos, whicli can j^ive mo any security for the sai'ety ot tin,' 
place during niy ausciiee to the northna.rd. 

‘1 am not quite certain, however, that I shout i not do more 
fjoocl to the general caiihc Iiy condiiuing with general Cue.dii in 
an (ipevation against Victor; and I believe I should jirefer tiie 
last if k50ult was not in possession of a part of this I'onntry very 
ferlilc in resources, and of the town of Oporlo, and if to concert 
1h(‘ 0])<‘i-alions with Ciiesta w ould not lake tiinowlucdi might he 
prctiilably employed m operations against Soult, 1 think it jiro- 
bahlc. however, that Sonlt williuti remain in Porlugal w hen 1 “hall 
pass the Mondego. If In* docs I shall attack him. If he s/noibt 
rafirr, Jam aoiirinced ihal it 'uould he'most Luirantageousfor the 
couihuni cause that we should ycmain iipoii the. difi/^irf iu, the 
north of Jfoiiupal, and act vigorvni.Jig in co-operation with ( Vt.'-'n 
agaiii'if Vielon.’ 

‘All operalion against Yicior is aticiidcd hy tiu.se advanla"' - 
—if snecessful it cifceiually rtdieves Seville and Lisbon, luul in 
case atlidrs should take such a turn as to enable ilie king's 
ministers to make* anolhor great elTort for the relief ol' Spam, 
the corps under my command in Portngid will not; be ivniovi d to 
sucli a distance from the scene of operation as to rriuli-e it.-’ 
co-operation impossible; and we may hope to see the cli'cct of a 
groat efTort made by a combined ami coiicmilral-ed force.’ 

The assertion of the reviewer that 1 have overrated 
Cucsta’s force, iiiasmuoli as it was only 19,000 infantry and 
1500 cavalry, instead of 30.000 inlaiitry and 0,000 cavalry, 
as I have stated it to he, and that consequently the greatest 
numbers could not be brought to bear on Victor, is one of 
those curious cxamjdcs of elaborate misrepresentation in 
which this v,Titer abounds. Lor first, admitting that Cucsia 
had only 20,000 men, sir Arthur would have brought 21,000 
to aid him, and Victor had only 30,000. The allies would 
then have had double the number opposed to Soult. But the 
pith of the misrepresentation lies in this, that the reviewer 
has taken Cucsta’s account of his actual force on the 23rd of 
April, and suppresses the facts, that reinforceinents were cou- 
tiiiuully pouring in to him at that time, and that lie actually 
did advance against Victor with rather greater numhers than 
those stated by me. 
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Sh’ Arthur to lord Castlercagliy April 2‘1, 1809. 

‘ Cuc^^tu is at Llerena, collecting a force af^ain, wliicli it is said 
will soon l)c 25,000 infantry and (1000 cavalry.’ 

To general Macl'enziey Mag 1, 1809. 

‘ They (Victor’s troops) have in their front a Spanish army 
with jjeneral Cnosta at Llerena, "which army was rlefeatecl in the 
inontli of March, and has since been reinforced to th(j amonni of 
twcnlg thousand men ' . . . ‘ They will be attacked by Ouest a, 

who IS receiving reinforcements' 

Mr. Frere to sir Arthur Wellesleyy Seville, May 4. 

‘We have licre 3000 cavalry, considered as part of the army 
of Lstromadura (under Cuesta). Cuesta has with him 4000 
cavalry.’ 

Sir Arthur Wellesley to lord Casilereagli, June 17, 1809. 

‘We had every iv'ason to believe that tlie French army con- 
fiisted of about 27,000, of "nhieh 7000 were cavalrj'^; and Ihe 
eombined IJritisIi and Porluf^uese foret' liieli T uas in liopes T 
slumld have been enabled to march upon this expedition w onld 
have amounted to about 21,000 men.* 

To lord irellcslcy, August 8, 1809. 

“ The army of Cucsla, wliieh crossed the Tap;us thirty-six or 
thirty-eight thousand strong, docs not now consist of 30,000.’ 

Extract from a Memoir hy sir A. Wellesley, 1809. 

‘ The Sjjanish army under Oin'sta had been reinforced 

U'ith cavalry and infantry, and had been refitted loii/i extra¬ 
ordinary celerity after the action <f Medellin.' 

All the revicAver’s remarks about Cuesta’s nmnbcrs, and 
about the unfordable nature of the Tagus, arc a reproduction 
of inisrej)resentutions and objections before exi)osed and re¬ 
futed by me in my controversy with marshal Leresford; but 
as it is now attem 2 >ted to support them by garbled extracts 
from better autborities, I will again and comidetely ex])Ose 
and erusli them. This will however be more conveniently 
done farther on. Meanwhile, 1 rejicat, that the Tagus is only 
unfordable during the winter, and not then if there arc a few 
days dry weather; that six inontlis of the year it is always 
fordable in many idaces, and as low down as Salvaterra near 
Lisbon; llnally, that my expression, ‘ a river fordable at edmoat 
every scasort,' is strictly correct, and is indeed not mine but 
lord Wellington’s expression. To proceed with the rest;— 
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Without offering any proof bcyoinl his owa assertion, thv', 
reviewer charges me with having (uunjjfi rafnl the hupot'ldace 
of D'ArgentO'vCs conspiracy for the sole purpose of excusing 
SouWs reiii’lssness in guarding the iJouro. Li.t my account of 
that conspiracy was compiled from the duke of Wellington’s 
letters—some public, some private addre^.scd to me; and from 
a narrative of the* conspiracy written exjnv'.ssJy for my guidanet 
by major-general sir James Douglas, who was the oMicer 
cm])loycd to meet and conduct D’ArgH'iitou to and from the 
English army;—from Souk's own olUcial rCj)ort; from Le 
Noble’s history; and from secret information uliich 1 I’cceived 
from a French ollicer who was himself one of the piineiiial 
movers—not of that particular cons])iraey—but of a general 
one of which the one at Oporto was but a branch. 

Again, the reviewer denies that i am correct in saving, 
that Soult thought Hill's division hud been disembarked from 
the ocean; that he expected the V(‘SMels v/ould come to the 
mouth of the Douro; and that considering that river seenre 
above the town his ]HTsonal attention Avas tlirc'cted to the line 
below Oj>orto. J^et »Sou1l and Le Noble answer this. 

Mxtruct feoni lioidCs (Jencral, .lUpoef. 

‘In lh(^ night of the bih and JOtli the eiieuiy niade a fioisulcj 
ohlc dun mljarJeafiou at .ti'tiro, and miollive (d ()rat\ 'Tlie Idili, 
at daybreak, they attacked the right Hank of general Fr.uiceschi, 
A\hd(‘ the coin mu coming from lAshou by ('uhnhra aiia'-lu'd him 
m front.’ 

Exlracl from Zc Noble. 

‘’idle house oe.eu])ied by tlu* general-iii-eliief was isiln.itcd 
beyond the town on. the ro.ad to the &ea. 1 he .silo vas very high, 
and IVoiii thenee In'eould oliserve the left hank'‘f the Douro foan 
the eouvenfc to the s( a. His orilevs, given on the Stli, to seowr 
Hk* led’t hunk of the river, those nliieli ho had expishied m I he 
morning, and the jsssition nf his troojis, rendered Imii eotili(|i-iil. 
that no passage would take place above Oporlo; he I.Lluoed Ihot 
the enemy y master of the sea, would try a d'hcmharh(dl<)}i war the 
mouth of the Douro’ 

Such is the value of this carping di'-dngenuous critics 
observations on this jioint; and I shall noAV demolish his other 
misstatements about the passage of the Douro. 

1st. The poor barber's share in the lran,->u<'tion is fpiito 
true; my authority is major-gcucrul sir John Waters wloi 
Avas the companion of the barber in the daring exploit of 
bringing over the boats. And if Wateis bad recollected bis 
name, it is not the despicable aristocratic sneer of the reviewer 
about the ^ Dlchdan' that would have prevented me from 
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giving it. 2nd. TheBa^ca de Avintas, where sir John Murray 
crossed, has already been shown by a ref’erenee to the 
and to lord Wellington’s despateli, to be not nine miles from 
the Sena Convent as the reviewer says, but three miles as T 
have stated: moreover, two Portuguese leagues would nob 
make nine English miles. But to quit these minor ])oin1s, 
the reviewer asks, ‘ Why colonel JVa 2 na' dejiaHed from llm 
account of the events gwen inthedespatch of sir A rthur Wdlcslof^* 
This is the only decent passage in the whole review, and it 
shall have a satisfactory answer. 

Public despatches, written in the hurry of the munioni, 
immediately after the events and before accurate information 
can be obtained, are very subject to errors of detail, and arc cer¬ 
tainly not what a judicious historian would rely upon for details 
without endeavouring to obtain other iidormalion. In this 
case I discovered several discrepancies between the despatch 
and the accounts of eye-witnesses and actors written long 
afterwards and deliberately. I knew also, that the ])assage of 
the Douro, though apparently a very rash action and little 
considered in England, was a very remarkable exploit, prudent 
skilful and daring. Anxious to know the true secret of the 
succ,css, 1 wrote to the duke of Wellington, putting a variety 
of questions relative to the whole expeditions, lii return I 
received Ironi him distinct answers, wdth a small diagram of 
the seminary and ground about it to render the explaiialioii 
clear. Being thus put in i»osscssion of all the leading ])oint3 
relative to the passage of the Douro by the commanders on 
each side, for I had before got Soult’s, 1 turned to the wnitten 
and printed statements of several ollicers engaged in the 
action for those details which the generals had not touched 
apon. 

Mow the prlnei])al objections of the reviewer to my state¬ 
ment are,—1st. That 1 have given too many troojis to sir 
John Murray. 2nd. That I have unjustly accused him of 
want of military hardihood. 3rd. That I have erroneously 
described the cause of the loss sustained by the fourteciitli 
dragoons in retiring from their charge. In reply I quote my 
authorities; and first, as to the numbers with Murray. 

Extract from lord Wellhiytons answers to colonel Napier* 

questions, 

^ The right oi the troops whuh passed over to the seminary, 
which in fact made an admirable tele de pout, w^as protected 
by the passage of the Douro higher up by licut.-genoral sir 
John Murray and the Icing’s German legion, supported hy other 
it'oops.’ 
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Armed with this aiitlmrity, 1 did set aside the des))a(eh, 
heciuise, though it said that Miin-ay was sent willi a batta¬ 
lion and a squadron, it did not .s/^//that lie was not followed by 
otlicrs. AikI in lord Londonderry’s imrratiyc I found the 
followin',^ ])5issaj^c:— 

‘ (Jenoral Murray, too, uho had Ikhmy dctarheil with ///.? divl- 
to a ferry hif>hcr up, was forhiualc enoujih (o <;aiu ],osses- 
sion of as many boat‘i as enab1»'d hnn to pass over mill iii'o 
hiilta]}(j7is of Ocrmaiu and two s(jK(i<hviit< of (ho fourievnth 
dra^oonft' 

And his lordship, further on, says, that he himself ehar^ed 
several times and witli a<lvantaL;o at the liead of tho.-'C 
S((iiadrons. His expression ‘ (he draijooiis from Mitmiffs 
corps' 

With respect to the loss of the diaioions sustained by haviuL' 
to Huflit their way back aoain, I find llio following- account in 
tlu‘ narrative of sir James Jk)U,qlas, written, as 1 have before 
Huid, exi>ressly for my gnidaaiee;— 

‘ Young soldiers like young greyhounds run headlong on iii< tr 
(n‘('y; Aihile experience makes old dogs of all sorts nm cumimg. 
Alert' (wo .Sipiadrons actnall}^ rode over the iv/tof,(: rmr lu-t n</t 
f/ttard, whicli laid doun iqioii tin* I'tiad; and was, toust' their t)v.u 
terms, jOff.v.vt'sac /e vontre: but. no supjiori to the dr.igoons heing 
at hand no great ('Xt'(Milii)n wns donej and the hvu squad, 
(hnnsrlvcs sitjfred severely in <jo({iii<j bach' aqain (hroutjk (he 
infantry* 

Tims, even in this small matter, the reviewer is not right. 
And noiv with the abova; fuels fixed I shall proceed to rchut 
the charge of having ealumniab'd sir Jolm JMuri'ay. 

First, the reviewer’s asst'i'tion, that l\furnty's Iroojis w'crc 
never within sevt'ral luiles of tlic semitiary, and that tlu-y 
•would have been cnislied liy Soult if ibtw Inul attacked the 
enemy, is evidently talse from the. fttlhuvlng facts. Lord 
Wellington ex])ressly says, in his answer to uiy qne.stions 
quoted before,—'fhat the riijht of tlu' (roojts in the scmijiary 
was protected ])y the troops undei' Aliinav , uliielj co(dd not 
be if the hatter were several miles olf. Again, if the di-agoons 
of iMnrray’s corps could charge repeatedly xvitb udvamtage, tlic 
infantry and guns ol that corp.s might liave. followed iqt the 
attack without danger iqjon a eonfusc«l, ll}ing, panic-stricken 
bo<ly of men who had been surpvi.sed and wore at the same 
time taken lioth in flank and rear. lAut if Jhmay dared n<»t 
with any prudence even approacli the enemy,—if it wv re 
absolutely necessary tor him to retire as be. didwbai 
brought him theie at all'/ Is the duke of Wellington a 
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general to throw his troops wantonly into such a situation— 
and on ground which Ins elevated post at the Serra Convent 
enabled him to coininand perfectly, and where the men and 
movements of both sides were as much beneath his eye as the 
men and movements on a chess-board? Bah! 

But the fact is that a part of the Germans under Murray, 
ay!—a very small part I did actually engage the enemy Avith 
success. Major Beamish, in his History of tlm German 
Le(j%07h, on tlie authority of one of the German officers* 
journals, w'rites thus:— 

‘ The skirmishers of the first line under lieutenant Von Hblle, 
and two companies of the same regiment under ensign Hoden- 
berg, wore alone brought into fire. Tlie skirmishers made several 
])risouers, and one rilleman (Henry Hancr) was lucky enough to 
(5apl.uro a Jfreiich lieutenant-colonel. Seven of the legion were 
w^ounded.’ 

Murray wanted hardihood. And it is no answer to say 
lord Wellington did not take notice of his conduct. A 
oommander-in-chief is guided by many circumstances distinct 
from the mere military facts, and it might be, that on tliis 
oticasiou he did not choose to judge rashly or harshly a man 
AAdio liad other good (qualities, for an error into which jier- 
haps a very bold and able man might have fallen by acci¬ 
dent. And neither Avould I liavo thus judged sir John 
Murray I'roin this fact alone, although the whole army Averc 
disgusted at the time by his Avant of daring and o])cnly 
exiiressed an unfavourable oiiinion of his military vigour. 
But Avhen r fir.i that the same Avant of* hardihood was again 
apparent in him at Cast^dla, as I have already shoAvn in my 
History, an^^ still more ghu-ingly displayed by him at Tara- 
gona, as shall be shoAvn hereafter, the matter became fpiite 
dillercnt, and tlie duty of the historian is to speak the truth 
cvem of a general, strange as that may and 1 have no doubt 
does aj)pear to this review'^cr. 

Having (li,sj>oscd of this matter, I shall now set doAvn some 
passages CAdneing the babbling shallowness and self-conceit of 
the critic, and beneath them my authorities, Avhereby it Avill 
appear that the big book containing all sir George does not 
know is increasing in bulk:— 

‘ Sir Arthur Wellesley Avas detained at Oporto neither hy the 
iiistructions of the Huglish cabinet nor by his own Avant of 
generalship, dut simply hy the want of j^roeisiom' — livview. 

Indeed! Header, mark the folloAving question to, and 
answer from the duke of Wellington. 
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Question to the (hihr of WcUhuffou hy coloio! Sopier. 

Why did the duke halt tlu- iioxt day after the ])a'<sa^e of 
the Doiiro? 


A)}/!iccr. —‘The halt was made iK'xt day,—lirst, Iteeanse the 
whole nnay had not erossed the I>onro and none of its supplies 
and haii^nj^o had erossed. Soeoinlly. on aei'onnt of tin' f:;reat 
exertion and faiijjne of tlie preeedin<r days -jiarlienlarlv the Ja''j. 
Thirdly, heeause \A 0 liad no aeeouni. of lord "Beresford being in 
possession of Amaranu,, or even aeross tlie Douvo; A^e hai ing, in 
fact, ont-marched cvervthing. 7 *'our(hly, the, liorses and aiuinals 
required a day’s rest a.s -well as tlic men.’ 


And, in the answer to another question, the fullowing 
ohservation occurs;—‘Tlie rolativo nuiulx'rs and tlu* natniij 
of the troops must he consid('red in all these things ; and this 
fact worrover, that exerptimj to tUtohi a v*o'y yrcat object we 
could not risk (he loss oj a corps' 

I pass over the reviewer’s conmn'nts iipiui iny desvTiplion 
of Roult’s retieat, heean.se a simple referi'iiee to my nork will 
at once show their folly and falseness; hut T heg to inform 
this acute and ju'ofound historical critic that the, hrsttuld- 
marshal captured hy an English general was marshal Tallard, 
and that tin* hhiglish general who eajitured him was called 
.lohn, duke of !^^arlborough. And, with Kspiad to liis siu'crs 
about the. ^tlh, river of Huiracus f SSV//^//,’,s- Ihnfh ic<il .yu’ceh:' 
‘the use oJ the tireufy-jlve horseiitcu‘ilo, 'ii<>h Vi'pairs of the 
Ponte Nova f and the ‘ Jiauianco compos'tl by rolund N a pice 
and Lc Noblef 1 shall, in answer, only tdl'er the iolloning 
authorities, none of which, the reader will ohser\<', are takeji 
from Lc Noble. 


Pvt rat f from Sou/t's General Pe/iorf. 

‘ 7'he irph, in tlie morning, ^lie enemy aiqc-ared one loagm-) 
from Braga; oiu* eolninu wa.s entangled in ilie dei'ih^; th*' ram 
»‘nme down iutorriMits; and the, w ind w as fright Ini. On r<'ai-Iilng 
ISalamomIe we h'arned that the Inobje of Itniea'-i s, onr tie 
liillf rircr (nu^sS(\*;u) o/* t/ntl vav^r 9V(fs nif, Hfu! (/tr 
(juarded t)t/ 1«^()0 men 'tvilh eahmui. li 'las l.iiowu also Ilia!, 
the J'onfe Nova on (he ronlr of Monlebyrt, which tht'y had 
hegun io d<‘siroy. was feebly gnardi'd : and the nia,]>hal g.ive to 
major Jlnlotig ih(‘ command of lOO In-ave nno), of his own 
elioiee, to eariy it. d'lio valiaiil Dulong niu'e ]■ eovtu' of Ihc 
meht rcaiehed the bridge, passed it iiol w n io-tanduig the cuts m 
it, surprised tin* guard, and ]Mit to tin' swcu'd those whocouhl not 
esiaipe. In four hourn (he bridye ■t''as repay'td ; g<'neral Lolson 
passed it and marelied iquai tin* bridge of Missendia, near 
Villa da Ponte, win're K(h> Portuguese v> it n ■'>'< j/ehrd deCemh'd 
the passage. A ha/la(io?i and some brave nan, ayain kdUy the 
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intrepid Didong, forced the ahhatis eni(n'ed the entrenrJime.ntfs and 
seized the bridge.' 

Dxlraet from (he ‘ Vietoirea et Conqnetcf. defn Frov^,ais.' 

‘ Thft marsliiil hold a council, at ilio end of which ho called 
major Dulong. It was nine o’clock in the eveninej. ‘ I have 
ff'lccied youlVom the .army, he said to that bravo officer, to seize 
tlic bridge of Ponte I^ova which the enemy arc now cutting: 
you must endeavour to surprise them. Tlie time is favourable. 
Attack vigorously with the bayonet, you will succeed or you will 
die, I w.ant no news save tliat of your success, send me no 
other report, your silence u ill be sufficient in a contrary case. 
Take a hundred men at your elioice; they will be sufficient; add 
twenty five dragoons, and Icill their horses to make a rampart, 
if it he Ticcessary, on the middle of (he bridge to sustain yourself 
a ml remain master of the pa.'isage." 

‘ The major departed with determined soldiers and a Portu¬ 
guese guide who was tied with the leather slings of the muskets. 
Arrived within pistol-shot of tlio hndge he saw the enemy 
cutting the last beam. It was then one o’clock, the ram fell 
heavily and llie enemy’s labourers being fatigued thought iht'y 
might take some repose before tliey tiuislu'd tlieir work. The 
torrents descending from the mountains and the cavado itself 
made such a noise that the march of tlie Pnmeh was not. heanl, 
the sentinel at the bridge was killed without giving any alarm, 
and Dulong with tweny-fve grenadiers passed era n ling on the 
beam, one of them fell into the caoado but happily lis fall joro- 
duced no effect. The enemy’s advanced post of tweaty-lbur men 
was destroyed, Ac. Ae. ’I’lu* marshal, niformed of this ha]>py 
eveut, cami* np in Jiast(‘ uitli the first troojis he could iind to 
defend (he bridge and accelerate the passage of the army; but Ike 
rtpairing was neither suffu-ienlly prompt or solid 1oprevent many 
brave soldiers perishing. The marshal embmeed major Dulong, 
saying to him, ‘I tliank you in the name of Franco brave niajor; 
you have saved the .army,’ ’ 

Then follows a detailed account of the Misserelhi bridge, 
or Sultador, and its ahbatis and other obstacles; of Dulong’s 
attack; of his being twice repulsed; and of his winning 
that bridge, the Lea per as it was called, at tlie third assault, 
falling dreadfully wounded at the moment of victory; linally, 
of the care and devotion with which his soldiers carried him 
on their shoulders during the rest oi the retreat. And the 
reader will observe that this account is not a mere description 
in the body of that work, hut a separate paper in the Appendix, 
written by some officer evidently well acquainted with all the 
facts, pcrlnqis Dulong himself, and for the express purpose of 
correcting the errors of detail in the bodv of the work. 
Theatrical to the critic, and oven ridiculous it may likely 
euongli appear; the noble courage and self-devotion of such 
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8o\d\cr as Duloiig is a subject wivicAi no person wib ov(‘t 
expect a Qua/rterly reviewer to uiulevsiuv.d. 

In th('iorep[oiiii( comin(‘nt,s 1 inno followed tlie of 

my own tlioughts, ratljcr than tlx* order of the rev)<nvi‘rH 
criticismsj I must therefore retrace my steps to notice some 
points which have been pas.sed over 11 is observations about 
Zaragoza liave been alread)" di.sposcd of in nsy piildished rej)iy 
to bis first articles, but his comments upon Catalonian all.iirs 
shall now be noticed. 


The assertion that lov'.l Collingwood wns incapable of jmlg- 
ing of the efibrts of tlie Catalan.s, idtiiougb In- was iu <i.t,i!y 
intercourse with their chiefs, cc-operating wllli tliclr armies 
and supplying them wiih arms and stores, he loas a 

r.cifman, i.s certainly ingenious, it Las jn,".! so mueh of piTt- 
uoss iu it as an Admiralty clerk of the Alehille school might 
be supposed to aeijuire by a long habit of oliiebd insolem-e to 
naval olficors, whose want of parliamentary interest <‘\j)o,':t‘(i 
them to the mortification of having mtercour.M* with iiim. 
And it has just so mueh of euiiuiiig wisdom as to ]»laee it uisni 
a par with that which dietatisl the inquiry whicii we have 
lieard was sent out to sir John Vv'arrf'ii dining llic bdi* Ame¬ 
rican war, lumiely, ‘ win ther Light -v ry light, frig.ites, could 
not sail up the St. iiawreiice to Lake OntarioH’—and with 
that surjirising provide nee, will eh dot send out bii-eb-brooms 
and tanks to hold fresh water for tlx* u.sc of the sliios on iiic 
said Lake of Ontario! Jhit. <pii(ting thcfu* inat.tf rs. ther<'vicw'‘r 
insinuates wliat is uhsolutidv untrue, nanu'lv. tlint 1 have only 
quoted lord Collingwood as aulliority for mv stabimimts ,»,l)ont 
(Hitalonia. The readers of my work know that 1 iiaveadduced 
in testimony the Spani.^h jiein'nds tlu-niselves, iiamelv, t’on- 
tri'ras, Lacy, and itovira; tln^ ter-timony of sir Edward (Vnl- 
i-ington, of sir I'kiward lA-llew, of colonel Doyic, and of itihcr 
Ih.iglishmcu. ^J’luit i have n ferred to El. Cyr, Eiichet, Lahnllc, 
ami other Enmch WTiters; tliat 1 have quoted Vaeuni mid 
Cabane’s Histories. tiiO fir.'.t an I talian serving with tlie JAvn. h 
army in Catalonia, the la.st a Ejianiard and chief of tlx* .stall’ 
to the Catalan army; and now, to eonqilcte the reviewer's 
discomfiture, i will add the duke of Wellington, wdio Is a lands- 
muu and therefojv according to tlu.s reviewer s dotariiie, entitJed 
to judge:— 

Letter to lord hicerj^ovl, fh JJec. ItSUt). 


‘ In Catalonia the rcaistanco is mori* general and regular; but 
still tliepeiqih* are of a descrijition witJi which .your armies could 
not co-operate with any jmispect of success, or even ut satcly. 
You Bee what Bnrgbersh says of the sonuitcncs; and if « 
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Dotorwus that iho Caiahtna have ai all times been the mvst irre-’ 
gular, ami the least to he depen(le.d upon of anyofihe Spaniards* 

So for Vojfkt frvj;atcR, Lircl^-lirooTos, f^cRh-^vate.v 
and Collin "wood’s incapacity to judge of the (Catalans, [>ecft?/.se 
he v'ds a seaman; and as for Itcdiiig’s couijdaiiits of the 
Sj)auinrdH when dying, they must go to sir Ctoorgo’s big hook 
with this marginal note, that St. Cyr is not the authority. 
But for tl\e grand flourish, the throat to prove at another time, 
^from WelVuigto'n's despatches* that the Spaniards gave exool- 
leiit intelligence and made no false reports, let the reader take 
the following testimony in anticipation: — 

Extracts from lord Tf^ollinglon s Correspondence, 1809. 

‘At present I have no intelligence whatever, excepting the 

nonsense I receive occasional I}'’ from -; as the t^paniards 

hare d<fated oil my attempts to obtain any hy sto 2 )pivg (hose 
whom J sent out to mahe imjulrics.' 

‘I do not douht that the force left in EstremadTira does not 
exceed 8000 hifaulry and 900 cavalry; and you liave been ni/ide 
acquainted with the exact extent of it,, heeansc, the Duque del 
Albmiucrttue, vho is appointed to comunmd it, is iutfrested in 
maViug hnoirn the truth; hut they have lied about the cavalry 
ordcrc'd to the Duqne del Parque.’ 

‘ It might he advisable, however, to frighten the goutleinen at 
S(’ville with their own false inteUigenee' 

‘ Jt is moat diillcult to obtain any information respecting road.s, 
or any local circumstances, which must he considered in tlie 
decisions to he fornu'd respi'cting the numeh of troops.’ 

1810. ‘ We are sadly deficient in good information, and all the 
eflorts nhich I liavi* made to obtain it have failed; and all that 
A\e know is tlic movement of troops at the moment, or probably 
after it is made.’ 

‘ 1 have had accomits from the inarqnis dc la Bomana: he 
tellh me that the siege of Cadiz was raised on the 2:lrd, wlneh 
van not he true' 

‘ 1 hohcvc lliere was no truth in the stories of the insurrection 
at Madrid.’ 

‘Tliei’o is so far a fonndation for the report of O’Ponnora 
action, ai? that it ajipears that Snehet’s advanced guard was at 
Lerida oti the 11th of April. It is doubtful, however, areording 
to my experience, of Spanish reports, whether O’Donncl was beaten 
or gained a victory.’ 

‘ 1 recommend io you, however, to proceed with great caution 
in respect io intelligeneo transmitted to you hy the marquis de la 
Bomana, and all the Spanish officers. It is obvious there is 
nolhiiig they wish for so much as to involve our troops in their 
operations. This is evident both from the letters of the marquis 
himself, and from the false reports made to lieutenant 13eath- 
cote of the firing heard from Badajos at Albuquerque.’ 
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WelUngloit to lord JAucrjtool, 1810. Cartnxo. 

‘T^k; (‘ivc.vimRlaiiocs "wluclt I hi»V(' siltoYt' w il\ sliow your 

lordship tliat the inilitary syslom ot' tin* Siiani'-li is noi, 

miicli improvod, and that il. is nol. Acry cusv lo loniLhiu' or n'uu- 
lato oyuTatioiis 'N^ilh a corps so i]l-ori.;.nti/(Ml. in •i>()ssc\-sion oj'.so 
litilv infdfigotre, and U))on acl’on.s no voIimuci' ran ho 

plarc'd. Jt Mill scanM'ly ho cri'dilod llial ihr Jir.H iii{( Ihgi ,n-t 
w/nr/t. geuci'((l Hfcnrfizahaf rcrarcd of ihn tis^i of' (hr 

tunny s troopa at tiet liic tvaafrow honcr.' 

'Widinglon io sir JL WdhsU y, ISIO. 

‘ l\'londi/ahol, t^c. t'i.o., have son! ns so nianv /hAso yrjnirfu tli.it 
I oannot inakc out Avhal tlio I'honoli aro domi;.’ 

‘'Phis is a jiari of tlio s\s(<Mn on uhicli <tl( Ho- Spii;i‘< .h <f>ith‘> 
rides hare heen aedut/, (o iiuhua' us to (ako a ]iarl lu li'- 
lory op<*rahons Avliich Ihov arc carrMii*; on. /df/sr rtports {i,hl 
deeepdons of every ifeserijfdioi arc fnrd, and Ihon popiiko'iii"!!'! 
to shoAA’^ ns vA'hat the jocnicral o|iiTnon is ol onr condii.'l 

‘ ^Jdu' Spaniards lake snrh had care o)*lli(‘ir posis, and lunc s.) 
litth' intelli<TL‘ncc, lluil, it is didindt to say ky what Irunpf, llu' 
blow has been struck.’ 

‘It is stran^i' (hat tin* j^overnor of t’iud.id llodri;',*'sliould h ivc 
no inlelh^cnco of (he ciicmv s inoviniicnis near Ins jjurri''Oii, oi 
■whicli AM* liavc received so nian\ aMonidh.’ 

‘Wo hear also a ^rcai dc.d of I’lake’s ariny in th(> .\lpii j,iri-aa, 
and of a corps from A’ali'iicia. opi'ralinii upon tiio ciu'iiiy s coin- 
inuiiicat ions with Madrid; Init i coiK'iudc lli.il. ilicrc i'< a> hUie 
foundation for this nilclli^t'ncc as for that ri'latiuij; to tlic iiiMir- 
Tection of Konda,’ 

‘I enclose a lei.ter to {general Carrera, in whiidt I li.ive 
Tcquesti'd him to cominunicate wiili >i>u. f lu'i^ you (<• olia'ne, 
however, that Auny litth* reliance can lu* [daec*! on (In* reporl 
made io you hy any Spanish ycurral at (ht head if a hudy of 
troops. They generally exa^ri^erate on one Mde or tin* oilier; 
and male no scruple of eoirinnnncatiny su/ipo'^id ndi llnjenrr, m 
order to induce those io whom (hey eoununuieatc it to adojd a 
certain line of conduct.' 

The reader imist bo now somewbat tir<‘d <d‘ <pio(.alIons; let 
us Ibcrefore turn for rehwaiion to tlie reviewi r’s ob-,<*r\atioiis 
about lio'bt troojis,—of wliieb be sei'ins indeed (o know as 
mucli as tile aviso <^'('nth*inan of the Admiralty did al>ou( (be 
facility of sailin** nj) tbe f-it. Eawrenee to [yuki* ()ntavio, but 
tbouoli that Avise j.*'(*ii(.leinan diil not knoAV nincli about ^.liliii”- 
craft, tbe revicAver knoAVS soinetbin^; ofiinotber kind ot eralt.— 
namely inisrepv(*sentation. Tliu^ he ijiioti's a p.issaoi* from 
captain Kincaid’s ainusini^ and eh*ver work, as il it told in Ids 
favour, Avbcreas it in no manner snpjiorls his loolisU iusinim- 
tioii—namely, that tbe forty-third and fifty-second regiiueuts 
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of tlio division wcro not ti'ooi)S, never acted >j»s sucii, 
and never skiiniislicd! V»'(!relio to as iiiucli to the lonest 
bufj^Ier of tlu'se ('or[»s, lie would give liiiu the fittest answer lor 
his lolly—tliat is to say, laugh in Ids face. 

‘ There arc but two kinds of soldiers in the ■world/ said 
Na])oleon, ^thc good and the IkuI.’ 

Now, the light division were not only good hut^ I will say 
it fearlessly, the best soldiers in the woild. Tlie three iJritisli 
rcgiiucnts eoniposiiig It had been formed by sir Jolm iSlooie 
})reeiscly upon the same system. There was no diiVeieiiec 
save in the colour of the riflciueii’s jackets and the wcajams 
which they caiTied. CViptain Kincaid’s observation, ejuot'aI hy 
the reviewer, merely sa>s, what is quite true, that the I’illeme.ii 
fought in skirmishing order nua-e fre(pieutly than the foil\- 
third and firty-seeond did. Certainly they did, and b'r lid,-, 
•very sullicieid. reasou—their arms, llie riiie and sword, did not 
suit any other formation; it is a defeet in the woa])on, whieh 
is interior to the musket and bayonet, fitted alike for close or 
open order. Napoleon knew tliis so well tbat he had no rifle¬ 
men in Ids army, strange as it may D])pear to those y)er,',ons 
wlio have read mueh about French riflemen. The rii1oijii*n 
of the ligi)t divldon eonld form Hue, (‘olimms, and scjtiares— 
Could move as a heavy body—eonld do, and did do eveiy tiling 
Unit the best soldit-rs in the world ought to do; and in like 
manner the tirty-soeoud and lort.y-tldrtl regiments skirmished 
and jRTlbrined all the duties of light troops Nvitli the same 
facility as tlie ri(lemen; but the difl'ercuce of the weayiun made 
it advisahle to use tin; latter nearly always in oj)on order: I 
do not iudeeil rcinemher ever to have seen them aet against 
the enemy eitlier in line or square. Captain Kincaid is too 
sensible and too go<id a soldicT, and far too honest a man, to 
S(‘rve the purpose of this snarling blockhead, who dogm<iii/es 
ill defiance of facts and with a jdeuitude of pompous ahsuidity 
tliat wouM rise the bile of an alderman. Thus, after ipiot- 
iiig from my work the numbers of the French army, he tlm; 
proceeds:— 

* NotwithslaiuHng that this enormous force M as^rm'd/iy upon 
the jww unaided Spanish people with all ILh wehjkL, and ueting 
against them ■with its utmost eneriji/y it proved wholly unable lo 
put down resistance.’— Mevlcw, page 1U7. 

Now tbis relates to the period following sir Jolm Mooi’e’s 
death, which wn\s on the 10th of January. That general’s 
fine movement upon Sahaguii, and his subsequent retreat, hail 
dravvn the great bulk of the French forces towards Gahieinj 
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mid Lud pfmdysed iiiiiiiy corps. The war with Aiisiriii li.ui 
drawn Kapoloon hiniscU' and tlio ini])oriai nuaids a\iay (Voni 
<lu* I'eninsnla. was tsfahli^lnna' louii a(. Aladi id , 

Victor remained ver} imndivcin J'^>lrcma(iura ; ISonll mari’licd 
into Tortugal;—in fine, this was ])iTeisoly the jicnod ot' the 
Whole war in which the French army were ijn>st incu 
K.ipoleon lias llxcd njion the hmr mouths ot Fchrnari, Maicli, 
Apiil, and May, 18011 , as the jteriod in which tlic king let the 
IVninsula slip from liislechlc liaiids. 

Let. ns see then wliat the Spaniards did during that time. 
And first it is false to say that tlic'N \M‘re unaided. Tlay \\<‘rc 
aid<‘.d against A' letiir hy tl\e \leinity of sir John t'r-idork’N 
troojts; they were aided on tiie Clallleian coast by an I'-nglish 
s^nadn'ouj they were aided on the lleira Ironticr, agaiiisi. 
Lapisse, hy the ] Virtugnesc troops under sir Ihiheit A'l ilson 3 
tlwy were aided on the (Jataloniao I'oast hy )oi-<i Colimgwood's 
licet; fhey were aidtal at t'adi/, liy lln- prescree ol giinaa! 
]\1‘Keii/ie’s trdojis, sent from Lisbon; and tiny Avei«‘ aided 
overvwhen' l>y euonnons .supjilies of nione> anus and amnm- 
iiition sent from iaialand. J'in.dlv. tla-v W(‘i(‘aided,and in,ist 
powerlully so, hy sir Jolni JMoou'S geneia'cdiip. which had 
euahlcd them to lally and sei'p se\eral eoiisidejMliic armies on 
toot in the sonthern p:ins ot the eomitry. Wjait did these 
iirmies—these in\ineih](' Hjianiaids—dot d'lu*} lo-t Zaragor,.., 
IMonson, and Jat-a, in tlieeasi; the fortresses o! hVaioi and 
Coruna, ami their lli'et, ill the iioi’Ui; !he> lost J’^'-lM iiiedina, 
La INlaiiclia. Ai.tgon, the Asturias, ami C.i'Heia; (lay lost the 
huttles of Celes and of Vails ; the hat.tle id’ Monterrey, that vif 
Ciudad iual, and the battle of Medellin. The\ wf>n nothing’ 
thi'v did not save, themselves, it was the Jirii/sh (rrnty and iiiG 
indol&n.ce mul mw.s* of ili" French that snctd ifn ni. 


Fxlract J) (nti ]So‘i>o(a)n's ilAa/m/rs'. 

‘After the eniharlcatiou of the Fngh.sli army, Ihe king of hjiaui 
did nothing; he lout Jhnr inoniltf^; he (lught to have marelu'd 
upon Cadiz, upon Valencia., upon JJMion ; ]M>li()e;d means wouJd 
liavc done tlic rest .’ 


JSxlractsfrom lord Wellingtons Correspond/nee. 1809, 

‘It is obvious that the longj'r and llie more intimately we 
h(‘eomo uequainted witli tin' allairs of Spain llie less pro.spi'ct do 
they hold out of anything like a glorious result. The groat <'x(<*nt 
of the country, the natural dinieulties which it opposes to an 
enemy, ami the emniiy of the ])CO])le towariL the French may 
spin out the war into length, and at last the Fniieh may lind ic 
unpoBsihle to establish a goveruiaeut iu tin* e<iun<i‘V; Imttlicrc is 
no pros])oet <d a glorious teruiination to the contest.’ 

D it 2 
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‘ After the perusal of these details, and of Soult's loiters, can 
any oue doubt that the evacuation of Gallicia was occasioned by 
the operations of thellritish troops in Portugal?’ 

‘ The fact is, that the British array has saved Sjpain and Por¬ 
tugal during this year.’ 

The reviewer i.s not only a great critic, ho is a great general 
also. He has discovered that tliere arc no positions in the 
rtiouiitains of J’ortugal; nay, lie will scarcely allow that there 
arc mountains at all; and he insists that they otter no defoneo 
against an invader, hut that the rivers do—thi\t the Houro 
defends the eastern frontier of Jfeira, and that, the frontier of 
Portugal geiKTally is very co!i!i)act and strong for defence, and 
well suited for a weak army to tight sujierior nanibcrs;—that 
the w(!ak army cannot be turned and cut oil' frotn Jjisbon, and 
the strong army must invade in mass and by one line. 

Now iirst, it so haj)])cncd, nnluckil}’^ for this lucid military 
notion of I’ortugul, that in ]\lasKena’s invasion lord ^Vellington 
yto}>ped to tight on tlie. mountain of Jlusaco, and sto])])e<l Mas- 
eenu altogether at the mountains of Alhaiidra, Aruda,»Sohral,aml 
Torres Vedras—in other words at the lines, and that he did 
not once stoj) him or attempt to sto]) him by defending a rivei*. 
That Massona, in his retreat, stopped lord Wellington on the. 
mountain of Saiitarcm, attempted to stop him on the mountains 
of Cazal Nova, Moita, and Giiarda, but never attempted to 
sto]) him by defending a river, save, at tSabugal, and tiu n lu* 
was instantly beaten. Oh, certainly,'tis a most noble genei’al, 
and a very acute critic! Nevertheless, I must support my 
own opinions about the frontier of Portugal, the rion-ueeossity 
of invading this country iti one mass, and the iinfordahle 
naturi' of the Tagus, by the testimony of two generals as dis- 
tinguishetl as honest lago. 

ICxlract of a h‘(lcr from sir John Moore. 

‘ I ara not jurpared at this moment to answer minutely your 
lordship’s question rospeeling the defence of Portugal j but 1 can 
say generally tiiat the frontier of .Portugal is not defensible 
against a superior force. It is an open frontier, all equally 
rugged, but all e(|ualJy to be peiictratecl.’ 

JCxlracis from lord WcUhajiou .s Corrcspoudrnec. 

‘In whatever sea-son tbe enemy may enter Portugal, he will 
probably make his attack by Iwo distinct lines, the one north the 
otlier south of the ’I'agus; and the s^’^stem of d(‘l(!uee mu.st be 
foumled upon this general basis. In the summer season, how¬ 
ever, the Tagus btitu) fordable, Ac. Ac., earc must he taken tliat 
tlie enemy does not by his attack directed from the south of the 
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Ta^is and by tbo passaj 2 ;o of that river, cut off from- .Lishou tlie 
British army cnyayed in opc-.'a(ion‘< to the rorth of the Tayus' 

‘Tlie line of frontier to l*ortufi;al is so loop; in proportion lo tho 
extent and means of the eoiiiiii’y, and the Tan us and the moun¬ 
tains separate th(i parts of it so eirectually fn)ni each other, and 
it is so 0]>en in many parts, that it would bo impossibJe for an 
army artmy upon the (hfrn’iive to carry 07i its operations upon the 
frontierioithout being cut ojffrom tin c,(pilal' 

‘ III the summer it is probable as I have before stated tliat tho 
enemy will make his atl.tcks in two principal corps, ami that ho 
will also push on through the mountains bdween (tish'llo Ih-anco 
and jMirantes. Jlis oliject uill he by means of Ids corps, south 
of the Tagus, to turn the posilions nliich nnglit lu' tnken in his 
front on the north of that river; to cut of'from f.ishou, Ihs rurj>s 
Opposed to him ; and to dcsiroy it by an attack in front and rear 
at the same lime. This can be avoidcal only t)y lli<‘ r(!‘\af tf 
the right centre and left of the allies, and tlair junction at a 
point at 'ii'hich, from the stale tf the ricer Hay raunot At* iuna-d 
by the passage of the Tagus by the enemy's !<ft. 'I’ln; first 
point of (h'fenco which pri'senls ilsi'lf below ihat. at nJiich 
the Qhgus ceases to be fordable, is tho river Cast aidu*Ira. clos.* to 
the lines.* 

In the above extracts, the fordable nature of the Tagus has 
Itcen ]»retty clearly shown, but 1 will eoutinue iny ])r('ots upon 
liiat fact to satiety. 

Lord IVcllinglon to Charles Stuart, Esg, 

‘The lino of operations vhich we are obliged to adnj)i for the 
defence of Li-bon and for our own cinharkatiou neci'ssavily 
throws us ])JU‘k as far asliclovv Salvalerra on llic Tagns, to which 
]>lace, and 1 believe Jowvr, the Tagus ts fordable during the 
summer; and w'o should be liable 1<* lie lurmalorcut oil from 
Lisbon and the Tagus if wc W(.re to (akc our hue ol' d'd’cuco 
higher upon the river.’ 

Jjord WelUrglon to general Hill, August. 

*Ihad already eoiisidored the postihilily lliat Itogidcr might 
move across thefu 7 'ds of the Tagus at I'ilia J'elha and thus trim 
your right.* 

Lord Wellington to general Hill, October. 

‘ If there are no boats, send tliem (the sick and encumbrances) 
across the Tagus by the ford (at Santurem).’ 

Sir Arthur Wdleshy Lo general Hill. 

‘I have desired jVInrray to send you the copy of apian wc 
have with some of the fords of Ihe. Tagus marked U]*ou it, hut I 
bchevc ihe xeholc xdverfrom Barquina to Santarem is fordable.' 

Sir Arthur Wellesley to marshal Beresford. 

‘I enclose a letter which colonel Fletcher has given me, whi^h 
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trffhrds hut a had prospect of a dcfa)ice for the Tarpts. I think 
that if caf)l.ain Oliajnuan’s facts arc trin' liis ar^uuK'iils arc 
tinaiisvvojvihlc, and tliat it is very douhtful whether any heavy 
ordnance should be placed in the batteries on the u])pcr Tajjus.’ 

Sir Arthur "Wellesley to admiral Berkeley. 

‘]hit if th(‘ inA'^asion should be made in sunnner, when the 
T<iyii'< is fordahle in many places' . . . ‘In the event of 

tlie attack beinjr madi' between the Ttionihs of June and Nonemher, 
vJieu the Tayus is fordahle, at least as low down as Saloalerra 
(near the lines).’ 

Sir John Cradock to lord Casllcrcayh, April, 

‘There is a ferry at yalvaterra, nt'.'ir Alcantara, and another up 
the left, hank of th<* Ta<;us in the Alenitejo, where there is aUo a 
ford and the river may ))e easily passed.’ 

Jjxtract J rotn a ^Femoir by sir 7!. T)' Urban, (fnarfer-ma'itcr- 
general to lieresford's army :—‘ The Taafus, b('iwo(*n Clolej^ao 
and Itio Moinlios was known to oj/er several fords after a J< ic 
days' dry wcathc r.'* 

Tims we see that, in nearly every month in the year, this 
unfordable Tag'us of the revdewer is hn’dahle in many pla<*(*s, 
and tliat in fact it* is no barrier (‘xc('])t in very heavy rains. 
But to render this still clearer 1 will here j^ive one more and 
conclusive proof. In an elahorale manuscript memoir u]>on 
the defence of Portui^al, drawn up by the celebrated general 
Dmnoiiricr for the duke of Wellington, that ofliecr argues like 
this reviewer, that the Tagus is unfordable and a strong 
btirrier. But a marginal note in W(‘l]lngton's handwriting 
runs thus:—‘7/e (Dutuoarier) does't tot sect a to he atvare of the 
real state of live Tagus at any srasotU 

What can I say more? idotliing u]>on this bead, but imieli 
upon others. 1 can call upon tin' I’eader to trace the dcccitlid 
mode ill Avhieli the reviewer perverts or falsi lies my expressions 
thnmghout. How he represents the Sjiainards at one moment 
so formidable as to resist sucecssfully the utmost efforts of 
more; than d0(),000 soldiers, the next breath calls them a poor 
unarmed horde of peasants in(iapab]e of making any resistance 
at all. How he quotes me as stating that the iniuisters liad 
imboimded confidence in the success of the struggle in S]»aiu; 
whereas my words are, that the ministers niiboumled 

conlidence. IIow he represents me as saying, the Cahinst 
were too much da/./,led to analyse the real causes of the 


* Thifl waa in Febnuuy. 
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Sj^aiiisli Revolution; wliereas it was tlie Tiaiww not ilio ('uhluit 
of which I spoke. And this could not be mistaken, ])ocliufo I 
had doscrihod the luiiiistoi's us only an-\ious to pursue a war¬ 
like system necessary to their own existence, and that tlioy 
were actuated l)y a personal hatred of Naj>()leou. A.U'uin, how 
he misrepresents me as widiing the British to sche Cadiz, and 
speaks of a moh in that city, when I have S]K>ken only of the 
people (oh, true Tory!); and never ])roj)osrd to seize Cadiz a\, 
all, and have also giv a; the unoxcoptionahlc authority of Mr. 
iStnart, general iCKcnzic, and .sir Ceorge Smith, for my stede- 
ment. And liorcl will notice a line sja'ciinen of this reviewer s 
mode of getting up a case. Having ui](!('i'*aken to jnovethat 
every river in rortugal is a barrier, (‘\(H'pt the Zozere winch 1 
had ti\(“d iij>on as being an import.inf. Jiiu', he, gives an extract 
of a ]>'l,ter frinu lord Wellington to a ge.iu ml ^Snriti:, to the, 
(‘licet that, as the Zezerc might be tamed at ilntl scos-o//, in so 


ma.n\ wavs, be did not Avish to constmet Avorks to <!• fend it 
then. Now, fir>t, it is necessaryto injbiin the re nkw that 
there is no letter to general Sinitii. Tlic hdter in <jn(',vtloij 
was to geiKTal Leith, and the aiiataL'e iiotAAitliont i'-' 
ohject, namely, to j)revent any eiirivnis jKW^wn fioin di'.eo^evI!^g 
that the V(n‘y next ,sent«‘in-e i.: as follows:- - ‘ if, hov.'evcr, tins 
Avork can be performed, eltlier b>' tin; ]K;ci>.nitr} nr liy i-K' 
troop.s, without any great inconAxnier.ee. ihcliu of Llo' Zcine 
‘iaajf, heveofit’!', Oecoj/ie ifveri/ <jrL<.d rniportuucc' 

All this is very pitiful, and looks like (Xtreane sorenos 
m the revIeAser; but the erfroiilin AviUiAvlmh lio jM-nen- 
my statements al)0ut the Austrian Avar .surpasses all lii-. 
other etlbrts in that line, and deserves a im.re el.il.oiafv' 


exposure. 

Ill my History it is stated, that some obscure, intrigues <d' 
the princess of Tour and Taxis, and the secret socialcs on 
the continent, emanating from palrielun sources, cxelUd llie 
•sympathy, and nourished certain dMciapercd/(dixj.'i m l lm 
English ministers, whichfeeVnKj made them sec only W(.lklu^s^ 
and disaflcction in EVaiice. H'ln's I .stated, lJeeal^^e i ktn w 
that those intrigues Avcrc, in fuel, a <‘ons]>nMey euncoctid willi 
Talleyrand’s connivance, for tlu- dt Ihronfmeut of Lujxdeon; 
and the English miul.ster.s nrghct.'d tljiani and tiery otlar 
part of their foreign aftlili.s lor (ho numu nt, so iuteuL wein 
they upon this loolLdi sel.duc and so satigin'ne of 
Tliese fact.s are not knoAvn to many, but the^ are mit'. 

Ill the same jiaragraph of iu> HisUny it is said, the iradike 
^n'epit'ndions of Amtria, and the iv-putution of the archduke 
Oharlcs, Avhose talents AVcrc foolishl) said to exceed Napoleon':.* 
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laid awdJtened tJie dormant spirit of co(ditioti8; mctuimg, as 
would 1)C evident to any persons not wilfully blind, bad 
awakened that dorniaut spirit in ilie Ibinlish ministers. 

Now reader mark the candour and simplicity of the reviewer. 
He says that T condemned these ministers, ‘ for nourishing 
their distempered feelings bp combining tloi efforts of a German 
monarch in favour of tMtional independenm' As if it were 
the Austrian war, and not the obscure intrigues fyr dethroning 
Napoleon that the expression of distempered feelings applied 
to. As if the awakening tlio dormant spirit of coeditions, 
instead of being a referenc^e to the senlhnents of the English 
ministers, meant the exciting the Austrians and other nations 
to war, and the forming of a vast plan of action by those 
ministers ! And for fear any mistake on tliat head should 
arise, it is so assert(‘.d in another part of the review in tlie fol¬ 
lowing terms:— 

‘ Ju hare ‘ awalreued the dormant spirit' of coalitions, is 
anotlior (»f lln* erinit's wliieli tlic Britisli ministers are charged 
wit li, as if it V ould have been a jiroof of wisdom to have abstained 
from forming a combination of those states of Nuropc whirh 
still retained some degree of independence and magnanimity to 
resist a coiujucror,' <fee. j!fce.— Itcoiew. 

The Quarterly's attention to Spanish affairs seems to liave 
rendered it very intimate with the works of Ferdinand Mendez 
Finto. But since it has thus claimed the Austrian war as the 
work of its former patrons, the minist(TS of 1809, I will throw 
some new light uj)ou the history of that period, which, though 
they .should prove little satisfactory to the Quarterly, may, as 
tlic details are really curious, in some measure ri^pay the reader 
for his patience in wading througli tlui tedious exposition of 
this silly and unscrupulous writer’s misrepresentations. 

Alter the conference of Erfurth, the Austrian count Stadion, 
a man of ability and eiierg}', eitlicr believing or ulfecting to 
believe, that Napoleon was determined to destroy Austria 
and only waited until Spain was conquered, resolved to 
emjdoy the wliolc force of the Gorman empire against the 
Froneh monarch in a Avar of de.struction for one or other of 
the eontendiug states. ^Yith this vieAV his lir.st efforts were 
directed to change the opinions of the archduke Charles and 
those immediately about him ivho were aA^erse to a AA'ar; and 
though he Avas long and vigorously resi.stcd by general Griin, 
ail able man and the urehduke’.s confidant, he finally suc- 
cee<led. Some time before this France hud insisted upon a 
reduction of the Austrian forces, and being asked if she would 
do the same for the sake of peace, replied that she would 
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maintain no more troops in CJonnany Ilian slunild no found 
necoxsary; but tlie army of tbo (‘onictloralion must bo kept, 
up ns 11 constitutional force, uiul it Nvas iinpi'ssiblo during tlio. 
war with Knglaud to reduce Ibe kriuoli droops in oflier 
quarters. To tins succeeded an attem]>t at a Irijile treaty, by 
whicb tbc terrikuios ot xVustria, l!u^^i:l, and b'rauec, were to 
be mutually guaranteed. Clnnupaguy and llonianzow sug¬ 
gested ibis plan, but ilic Austrian luiuii'ter di*l not conceive 
ilussia, strong emnigli to guarantee Au.-'tria against b’raiue. 
IStadiou’s pr(»jeet >Nas more agreenlile, and a imie of u declara¬ 
tion of t\ar v/as sent (o Metternieli, tlieu al I’aris, to deliver 
to the bViMieli government. The arehdulve (Taides set olf for 
the army, and was followed by the eiujieror. 

Win 11 (he, will' Mas thus resolM‘<l upon, it I'eiuulued to settle 
whetlu'r it should lie earriial on lor the sol** benefit of A\isiriu, 
or in sueli a mamier as to interest otlua* iiaiioiis. tauitrurv 


to her tisual poliey Austria deeliled for the, lalter, and con¬ 
trary to her usual parsimony she was (‘\tr<m(‘]y IJhcral to her 
general ofiiccr.s and ,s}>ies. It Avas dclermimsl I led (ho Avar 
should be one of restitution, and in that view seiuet ageiit.s 
liad gone to Italy, uiul Av<*re saiil l(‘ have made gieaf. progress 
in exciting the jx'ople; ollieers hud heeu also heut to Sicily 
and Sardinia to urge tliose eourls to alteiiqd tludr oavu 
restoration to the coidiueulul thrones. The eomj)let<> re^l<'ra• 
tioii of Naples, of Tuscany, and the I’opi' s dominious, an<l 
largo additions to the ohl kingtloin of riednumt Avere jiro- 
posed, and Austria herself only demanded a seenre InnitiiT, 
namely, the Tyrol, the river To, and the tHinisa, Avldeh n.is 
not inucli more than tlie jx'aei' of Cjamjio J^'ormio liad lid’t 
Iter. 


Such AA-^crc her views in the south aa’Iktc king>> avcim to be 
her coadjutors, but in the noidli she Avas inti'iit upon a dii- 
fereut })lan. There she cxiieeted helj) from the peoph*, \slio 
Avere discontented at being parcelled out by Napoli'on. 
Treaties Avcrc entered into Avith tlie elector of JJe.ssi*, /he 
dnk(*s of llruiisAviek and Oels, and it Avas nnder.stood tliat /.he 
])eoj)le there and in the jn-oAonces taken from Prussia. Avere 
ready to rise on the first appearance of an Ausirian soldier. 
J fan over Avas to be restored to Jhighind; but Au.stria Ava.s so 
di'icont.ented AA'ith the PriLSsian king, that llie resloration of 
the JTussiaii provinces, cqiecially tlie thiehy of \Vai>a\v, aams 
to d(‘j>encl upon his conduct in the Avar. 

Tlie moans of cBoeting this miglity j)roj'‘et AA'erc the great 
resources which Stadion had found or created; they were 
greater than Austria had ever before jirodueed and the entlm- 
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siasBi of her people "waR in proportion. The landwehr levy 
had be(*n calculated at only 150 battalions; it produced 300 
battalions, besides the Hungarian insurrection. The regular 
army was complete in everything, and the cavalry good, 
though not equal to what it had been in former wars. There 
were nine ^ co? 7 ?s d'armee? The archduke Ferdinand with 
one was to strike a blow in the duchy of Warsaw. Tlie 
archduke Charh'S commanded in chief. Marching with six 
corps, containing 160,000 regular troops besides the landwehr 
attached to them, ho was to cro.ss the frontier and fall on the 
I'Vench army, supposed to be only 40.000. That is to say, 
the hr.st corps, under Jlelgardo and Klenau, were to march by 
Petcrwalde and JJrcsden against llcrnadotte who was in th.at 
(juartcr. The second cor])S, under Kollowi'ath and Ih’ady, 
were to march by Eger upon Jlareith and Wurzburg, to 
prevent the union of J.)avoust and Bernadottc. The third 
corps, under prince llosenbcrg, was to move by Waldraunchen, 
in the Upper ralatinato, and after beating Wrede at Strau- 
bingen, to join the archduke Charles near Munich. The 
archduke himself w'as to proceed against that city with the 
resdTcs of prince John of Lichtenstein, Hiller’s corps, 
Htii^cliitz, and those of Holienzollcrn’s, and the archduke 
Ijouia’. The archduke John Avas to attack Italy; and the 
dificrent corps, exclusive of landwehr, amounted to not less 
tlum 1160,000 men. 

The project was gigantic, the force prodigious, and though 
the quartcr-master-gcneral Meyer, seeing the vice of the 
military plan, resigned his situation, and that Mccrfclt quar¬ 
relled with the archduke Charles, the general feeling was high 
and sanguine; and the princes of the empire were, with tlie 
exception of Wirtemberg and \V cstphalia, thought to be rather 
favourable towards the Austrians. But all the contributions 
were in kind; Austria had only a depreciated pa])er currency 
Avhieh Avould not serve her beyond her own frontiers; where¬ 
fore England, at tliat time the paymaster of all Europe, was 
looked to. Eiiglaiid however had no ambassador, no regular 
accredited agcait at Vienna; all this mighty armament and 
])lan were carried on Avithout her aid, almost without her 
knowledge; and a despatch from the Foreign Office, dated 
the 8th of December, but Avhich only arrived the lOtli of 
March, all aid ivliatsoever! and efi'cn midnwourcdto 

prove that Austria could riot want, and Engh/nd vnis not in a 
situation to grant. Yet this was the ])eriod in Avhich such 
lavi.slj grants liad been made to Spain AvitJjout any condition— 
so lavish, that, in Cadiz, nearly four hundred thousand pounds, 
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received from Tjiio’laiid, mifoucliod l)vtlio S|)aiiiiu’\ls. 

Tlicy ■yvere alt-stdiitoly uilii sjxhmo, for iJii'y laid, al 

that uioiiicnt, of tlieir own inoiKy^ and ivliii.; idle in tlioiv 
treasury ,'niiUioas of dolfars, ami tc/i DiUtiona mom 
ware otb the way from Yera Cruz atofl Jlorjois Ay rati. Sm’h 
was tlic wisdom, siicb. the providence; of the Ihiglisli ministers! 
liea])ing money upon money at Cadiz, wluio it was not 
wanted, and if it had heen wanted, ill Itestowed; but refusing 
it to Austria to forward the explosion of the enormous mlm* 
l^repared against Napoli'ou in Gcriniiny and Italy. Their 
agent, Mr. Frere, ahsohitely refused oven to ask for a loan of 
some of this niomy from the Spaniards. This is what the 
reviewer, wilfully perv(U‘l ing my c!X[)res,sIoii, namely, ‘‘ atn(tlroi‘il 
iJt,e dormant spirit of dHi/itious^ calls ■ the forming a coiohioo- 
iion, of the states of ]Carop<C' Tiie hlnglislv miin>ters wi'Vi" 
treated us mere j)urso-]»e.ii\-rs, to ho hnllicd or (‘a.jol(‘<l as tla' 
<'ase might ho; and in fhesi; two ijistances, not wifluait 
reason, lor they neither know liow to give nor how to refuse 
in the right time or place. Nor were their niiliLary dispc ,.i- 
tions bctt(!r arranged, us we shall presimtly see. 

To ])roeced with the narrative. Sladion, l,o ])revenl. the 
mischief which this JcsjMte-li from Ihiglaml might Ima'c 
produced, hy encouraging tlie pc'ace parfy at the court, and 
discouraging the otluTS, only im[)arted it to the* emjaeror and 
his secret eouueil, but hid it, from those members of the 
cabinet who were wavering. J^ven this wa,s like to have cost 
him his ])lace; and some meinlK'rs of the council actually 
proposcal to reduce oiic-third of the army, fii fine, a cry was 
arising against the war, but the emj>eror (hsilared himself on 
(Stadhui's side, and the cahiiK't awaited the result of count 
Walinodcii’s mission to London. '^I'hat nohl<Muan had 
des[)alched with full powers to coiudude a tn'aiy of alliance 
and su])sldy with England, and to learn the feeling of the 
LngUsh cabinet upon an extraordinary measure wliidi Ausipa 
ha.d resorted to; for being utterly iinahle to pay lea- wtiy at 
the outset, and trusting to the im[)ortaiice of tlie eri.'Is, itnd 
not a little to the known facility ivitli which the Ihigllsli 
ministers lavished their stihsldies, she had resuKcd to r.iise, 
through the pfin<;i])al hankers in Viomia, lot),()()()/. a month, 
hy making drafts through IfoIIand uj)oii tlicir corr. spondimls 
ill London, to he repaid front the subsidy 'I’l) m: grant ed hy 
Eugluiidl Prince Sturemberg was sent at the same time 
with a special mission to London, to arrang'c a definite ii‘(‘a,(y 
for money, and a convention regulating the future object and 
conduct of the war—a very curious proceeding—because 
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Stareniberi^ liad been recalled before for eoiiduct offensive to 
tbe J’^nfflish cabinet; but he was well aerjuainted ^vith London, 
and tlK‘ emperor wished to fjet him away lest he should put 
himself at the head of tbe peace-i)arty in Vienna. Thus the 
Knft'Hsli ministers continued so to conduct their affairs, that, 
while they gave their money to Spain and their advice to 
Austria, and both iinprofitfibly, they only excited the con¬ 
tempt of both countries. 

From the conference of Erfiirth France had been earnest 
with Russia to take an active part according to treaty against 
Austria; and Romanzow, who was an enemy of England, 
increased Alexander’s asperity toward that country, but nothing 
was done against Austria; and when Canhiiiiconrt, the French 
ambassador at Jk'tersbnrg, l)cca.me clamorous, Alexander pro- 
teiidod to take the Austrian ambassador Swarizenberg to task 
for the measures of bis court, but really gave him encourage¬ 
ment, by rej)alriiig immediidely afterwards to Finland without 
inviting Canlainc(»iirt. A cont(‘mi)oraneous official note from 
Itomanzow to Austria, was indeed coueb(*d in terms to render 
the ijitention of Alexander ap])arcntly doubtful, but this was 
only a blind for Na]>olo()n. 'FIktc' was no doubt of the favour¬ 
able wisluis and feelings of the court, the flussian troops in 
Poland did not stir, and Sta<lion, fiir from having any dread of 
them, calculated upon their assistance in (tase of any marked 
success in the outset. The emperor Alexa,nder was however 
far from inaitcutive to bis own interests, for be sent geiu'ral 
Hitroff at this iime to Turkey to deinaud Moldavia and WaL 
lacliia as the i)ricc of a froat}', hoping thus to snatch tlu'so 
countries during tbe general commotion. Tie was foiled by 
the Austrian cabinet, wliicli secretly directed tbe Turks sent 
to meet Hitroff to assume a high tone and agj'ce to no nego¬ 
tiation in wbieb England was not a l>arty: heneo, when the 
Itnssians d(unanded t!io dismissal of Mr. Adair from Constan¬ 
tinople Hitroff'was himself sent away. 

While tlic affairs with Russia were in tins state, the present 
king of Holland arrived, incognito, at Vienna, to offia- lus 
services either as heir to the stadtholdcrship, as a prince of the 
German emjnrc, or as a near and confidential connexion of 
the house of Prandcnbnrg; but it was only in the latter view 
he could be useful, and it was evident Ito expected the Austrian 
court would make tlicir })olicy in tbe north coincide Avitb that 
of the Prussian court He said the secret voyage of the ro>al 
family to Petersburg liad exposed them to mortifications and 
slights which had changed the sentiments of both the king and 
queen towards France, and the queen, bowed down by misior- 
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time, (Imided new reverses and depressed the spirit, of iIm* 
They stood alone in t.lieir court., ministers mid oliicevs 
alike openly luainlaincd opinions diametrically (»pp»>sed to 
tin* soverejon, and at a gTund eoimcil held ui Koiiiiigslierg 
every minister had voted lor war with Ka}H)leon. 'I'liv.- king 
assented, hut the next day the queen induced him to retr.iel 
lloweser, the voice of the people and of tiie army wu'^ for 
war, and any order to ioin the troops to those of the lUieiii>h 
eoidedtajitio)! w'as snre to ])rodnee an explosion. Tlure wne 
hetw’cs n r>(),0(H) and 40.000 regnlai iio(»ps nndei arms, and 
Austria w'as assured, that if any An.stiiaii force apitroaelu-d tin: 
frontier, tile rmssiaii soldiers would, hag and h.iueage, join 
it, desjnie of king or <)neen. 

In this state of atl'airs, and wluu a. (piarrei luel ari.-^eh 
bciwecji Uernadotte and the Nix on k log (foi tin* people oi tii.it 
country Were ill-disposed lowaru.-, the i^'ieneh). it. Is cvjdMit 
that a huge Ijiigllsh army a])peaiing in tlui noitli of (''enuany 
W'onld have galhere<.l ai(*und it ail llie jieojiht and a’ lnles ol 
the north, ami aeeordingly tStadion jn'ojii/si d a l.tuihng in (h<' 
Weser and the K1 Im‘. Now I'ingland had at llial. lime the 
great avuiament wliieh '.Nenl lo W alcheix'n, tlu* aimy umlet 
AVeilingtoii in the IVsiinsnia^ and that under s.r flolin Stuail. 
in bieily, that is to say, she had .damt ilS0,Ut)0 or 00,000 men 
disposable; and xefc so etuitiis ing w'eie the nniii,-..(.ers. ih.il iliey 
ki'pt Wellington loo weak in Spain, Sliiarl. too sh(»ng in 
fciieily; and iiislead <»f acting in tin' north ol (Jeimniiv vvlnie 
sueh a great eumhinatioJi awaited tlnm, they sent tlnir luosl 
poAV(M‘ful force ti> }»erish in the maislies of WalelK'n ii, s\lieif 
the only diversiou they <‘aused was l!:c ijringiug togi i.liei a 
few'^ thousand national gnarils from the m-aiest Nreiieh (h jiarl- 
ments. And this the review'd' <‘a]ls ' fJn; JuniinKj a (o/zr/nhoo 
tioiif of those states ho Euro'pc trlihlt sliU, retained soihv, (hijtti. 
of hidopeudeuce aad iiuajnanhititij to 'resist the undntMut, of 
(0 eouijtieror' W iiat aprohmnd, modest, and, to Use a M<yrn,- 
huj I’ost com})ound, not-at-all-a-llagitious wTiter this ii- 
\ iewer is. 

\Vh‘ll, iiotwithstauding this graml ^ unnhlaai'hn^ things did 
not turn out W'ell. The Austiians ehaiiged their iii'.-r ])lau of 
euinpKign in Re\eral parlieulars, N.ipoh'on suddenly and 
unexpectedly apjzeareel at the head of his mmy, which, greatly 
inferior in mindHT, and composed princijially ol Oermun con¬ 
tingents, was not very W'ell disposed low'ards Idm, and yet, 
sueh was the slnpendous jiow'cr of this man's genius and 
bravery, be in a few days by a series ol m(>M ni'-nts nue(iualie»l 
in skill by any mo\einent known in inilitai^ records, bnzke 
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tliroui*!! Hk’ Aiistrijiu power, separated licrariiiics, drove tlicm 
in (lisonler before him, and seized Vienna; and but for an 
accident, one of those minor accidents so frequent in war, 
^liicli enabled the archduke Charles to escape over the Danube 
i\l Ihitisboii, he would have terminated this gigantic contest in 
tell days. The failure there led to the battle of Esling, where 
the sudden swell of the Danube again baffled him, and pro¬ 
duced another crisis, which might have been turned to liis 
liurt if the English army had been in the north of Germany; 
hut it was then perishing amongst the stagnant ditches of 
\\ alehercu, and the only combination of the English ministers 
lo be discovered was a combination of folly, arrogance, and 
conceit 1 have now done with the review. Plad all the 
t)l)j(‘ctioiis contained in it been true, it would have evinced 
the ])etty industry of a malicious mind more than any just or 
generous iiiterc'st in the cause of truth; but being, as 1 have 
tlemoustratcd, false even in the minutest ]>articuiar, 1 justly 
stigmatize it as rcmarkablo on 
systematic violation of truth. 


The reviewers having asserted that I picked out of Eoy’s 
history the charge against lord Melville of saying ‘ the woist 
men made the best soldiers,’ 1 replied that 1 drew tor it on 
my own clear recollection of the fact. 

Since then a friend, the llev. Mr. llowhitt, has sent me lord 
Melville’s s])ecch, extracted from the Annual Jlegister (Bald¬ 
win’s) 1808, p» 112; and the following passage proves the 
eflVontery with wliich the reviewers deny facts. 

‘ What was meant by a Letter 8(^ri of men? Was it that they 
plionld he taller or sliorter, broader or thinner? TJiis might he 
mtelligible, hut it was not the fact. The irien that had hiih(;rl(» 
formed the llEtish armies were men of stout hearts and habits; 
men ot s])irit and courage; lovers of bold enterprise. These 
^^ero th(‘ materials .of which an army must be composed. Give 
him such men though not of the better description. The worse 
m&n were tlte fitted for soldiers, Xeep the better sort at home.’ 


ly for malignant imbecility and 
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‘ Miiiiy tlu'i’o ;iiv lIiiiL (rouMi* in'* ami por.socato lU'j; 
bWoi\o (voiu llio tchtiiu >nios.’— Psalm oxas. 


yut «l.j 1 U/t 


Tjiis writer of an Eiiglisli geucral’s life is so entirely 
unac((utiintod with English military customs, that he <juoles 
a common order of the day, accrediting a new statf officer 
to the army, as a remarkable testimony to that 
staff officer’s talents. And he is so unacquainted 
with French military customs, that, treating of the 
battle of Busaco, he places a French marshal, Marinout, ^Yho 
by the way was not then even in Spain, at the 
head of a division of Ney s corps. He dogjnalizcs 
upon military movements freely, and is yet so incapable of 
forming a ri^ht judgment upon the materials within his reach, 
as to say, tha sir John Mo 're should not have retreated, be¬ 
cause as he was able to bi it the Frcuch at Coruna ho could 
also have beaten them in the heart of Spain. Tims setiing 
aside the facts that at Coruna Moore had fifteen thousand 
men to fight twenty thousand, and in the heart of Spain he 
had only twenty-three thou.saL'd to fight more than three 
hundred thousand 1 

And lest this display of inconij)etcncy should not he suffi¬ 
cient, he affirms, that the same .sir John Moore had, com¬ 
paratively, greater means at Saliaguu to beat the enemy 
than lord Wellington hud in the lines of Torres Vedras.* 


• In a recent number of the Quarterlif Renew the writer of an 
article upon the corrcspomlence of Jjouis tho XVUI. quotes luo as saying 
that Massena bad one knndred and dmiij-five thousand nicn under hia 
orders, as if he had invaded Portugal with an army of that amount, 
whereas 1 have expressly said that he invaded Portugal with sixty-Jlve 
tkouaandf the rest being extended as &r as Biscay. The ass irtiun ut the 
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Now those lines, which Weilington had been forfcifjduig,, f(^r 
more than a year, offered throe impregnable positions, defended 
by more than a hundred thousand men. There was a fortress, 
that of St. Julian’s, and a fleet, close at hand as a flnal 
resource, and only sixty thousand French commanded by 
Massciia were in front. But sir John Moore having only 
t.wonty-thrce thousand men at Saliagun, had no lines, no for¬ 
tifications for defence, and no time to form them, he was 
nearly three hundred miles from his fleet, and Na]ioleon in 
person had turned one hundred thousand men against him, 
while two hundred thousand more remained in reserve! 

Any lengthened argument in opposition to a writer so 
totiilly unqualified to treat of warlike affairs, would be a 
sinful waste of words; but Mr. llobinson has been at pains to 
question the accuracy of certain passages of my work, and 
with what justice the reader shall now learn. 

1°. Combat on the Coa .—The substance of Mr, Bobinson’s 
complaint on this subject is, tiiat I have imputed to gcuerai 
Bictou, the odious crime of refusing, from i)ersoiial animosity, 
1.0 support general Craufurd;—^that such a serious accusation 
should not be made without ample proof;—that I cannot say 
whether Pictou’s instructions did not forbid him to aid 
Craufurd;—that the roads were so bad, the distance s(» great, 
and the time so short, Picton could not have aided him;—that 
ray account of the action differs from general Craufurd’s;— 
that 1 was only a lieutenant of the forty-third and conse¬ 
quently could know nothing of the matter;—tli J I have not 
praised Pictoii—that he was a J‘«omuu licro and so forth. 
Finally it is denied that Pictoii ever quarrelled with Craufurd 
at all; and so far from having an altercation with him on the 
day of the action he did not even quit his own quarters jit 
Piiihel. Something also there is about general Cole’s refusing 
to quit Guarda. 

To all this I reply that I never did accuse general Picton 
of acting from personal animosity; neither the letter nor the 


reviewer is therefore essentially false with the appearance of truth. 
I’he same writer, w'hile rebuking the Editor of thn Correspondence for 
ignorance, asserts, that the battle of Busaco was fought between the 9th 
of October and the 5th of November! It was fought on the 27th of 
Bepternher. 

Another writer in the same No. treating of Professor Drumann’s work, 
speaks of ‘following an impulse which is from hehindf a figure of speech 
which must appear singularly felicitous to those who have watched a 
puppy dog chasing his own tail; but your Quarterly reviewers are your 
oii\y men for accuracy of fact and expression! 
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jnj^’ statement will bear out such a meaning, which is a 
pijvie {ialiucination of this author. That the light division was 
not supported is notorious^ that it ought to have been supported 
I liave endeavoured to prove; why it was not supported I have 
not attempted to divine. Yet it was neither the distance nor 
the badness of the roads, nor the want of time, as Mr. Kobiii - 
son gratuitously supposes; for the action, which took place in 
Tuly, lasted from daybreak until late in the evening, the roads, 
and there were several, were good at that season and the dis¬ 
tance not more than eight miles. 

It is quite true, as Mr. Robinson observes, that I cannot 
affirm of my own knowledge whether the duke of Wellington 
forbade Picton to succour Craufurd; but I can certainly 
affirm tliat he ordered him to support him, because it is so 
set down in his grace’s DespatcheSy volume 5th, pages 535 
and 547; and it is not probable that this order should have 
been rescinded and one of a contrary tendency substituted, to 
meet an event, namely the action on the Coa, which Craufurd 
had been forbidden to fight. Picton acted no doubt upon the 
dictates of his judgment, but all men are not bound to 
approve of that judgemnt; and as to the charge of faintly 
praising his military talents, a point was forced by me in his 
favour when I compared him to general Craufurd, of wliose 
ability there was no question; more could not be done in 
conscience, even under Mr. Robinson’s assurance that he was 
a Roman hero. 

The exact object of Mr. Robinson’s reasoning upon the 
subject of general Cole’s refusal to quit Guarda it is difficult 
to discover; the passage to which it relates, is the simple 
enunciation of a fact, which is now repeated, namely, that 
general Cole being requested by general Craufurd to come 
down with his whole division to the Coa refused; and 
lord Wellington approved of that refusal, though he ordered 
Cole to support Craufurd under certain circumstances. 8uch 
however is Mr. Robinson’s desire to monopolize all correct¬ 
ness, that he will not permit me to know anything about the 
action, though I was present, because, as he says, being only 
a lieutenant, X could not know anything about it. He is yet 
abundantly satisfied with the accuracy of bis own knowledge, 
although he was not present, and was neither a captain uor 
lieutenant. I happened to be a captain of seven years’ stand¬ 
ing; and surely, though we should admit all subalterns to be 
blind like young puppies, and that rank in the one case as 
age in the other ia absolutely necessary to opeu their eyc.s, it 
might still be asked, Tfrhy T should not have been able, after 

T03U TL F.* 
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having obtained a rank which gave me the right of Seeing, to 
gather as good information from others as Mr. Robinson has 
done? Let us to the proof. 

In support of his views, he has produced the rather vague 
testimony of an anonymous officer on general Picton’s stafi^ 
which he deems conclusive as to the fact that Picton never 
quarrelled with Craufurd, that he did not even quit Pinhel on 
the day of the action and consequently could not have had 
any altercation with him on the Coa. But the following 
letters fpom officers on Craufurd’s staff, not anonymous, show 
that Picton did all these things. In fine, that Mr. Robinsou 
has undertaken a task for which he is not qualified. 

Teslirmny of lieut&nant-colond Shaw Kennedy, who was on 

general Craifurd's staff at the action of the Goa, July 24, 

1810. 

^ Mandmter, *lth November, 1835. 

* I have received your letter in which you mention Rohm- 
sovbs Life of Picton; that work I have not seen. It sur¬ 
prises me that any one should doubt that Picton and Craufurd 
met on the day the French army invested Almeida in 1810. 
I was wounded previously, and did not therefore witness their 
interview; but I consider it certain that Picton and Craufurd 
did meet on the 24th July, 1810, on the high ground on the 
left bank of the Coa during the progress of the action, and 
that a brisk altercation took place between them. They were 
primed and ready for such an altercation, as angry commu¬ 
nications had passed between them previously regarding tlie 
disposal of some sick of the light division. I have heard 
Craufurd mention in joke bis and Picton’s testiness with each 
other, and I considered that he alluded both to the quarrel as 
to the sick, and to that which occurred when they met during 
the action at Almeida. 

* J. S. Kennedy. 

*Ool. Napier, ^c. 

Testimony of colonel WilUam Camphdl, who was on genered 

CraufkirtTs staff at the action on the Coa, July 24, 1810. 

^ Espla/nade, Dover, \Zth Nov. 18.35. 

‘ Your letter from Fresbford has not been many minutes 
in my hands; I hasten to reply. General Picton did come 
out of Pinhel on the day of the Coa combat, as you term it. 
It was in the afternoon of that day when all the regiments 
were in retreat, and general Craufurd was with bis staff and 
others on the heights above, that, I think, on notice Iwhg 
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glve.tt of general Picton’s approach, general Craufurd turned 
and moved to meet him. Slight was the converse, short the 
interview, fur upon Craufurd’s asking inquiringly, whether 
general Picton did not consider it advisable to move out 
something from Pinhel in demonstration of support, or to 
cover the light division ? in terms not bland, the general made 
it understood that ‘he should do no such thing.’ This as you 
may suppose put an end to the meeting, further than some 
violent rejoinder on the part of my muchdoved friend, and 
fiery looks returned! We went our several ways, general 
Picton, I think, proceeding onwards a hundred yards to take 
a peep at the bridge. This is my testimony. 

‘ Yours truly, 

‘William CAMruELL. 

‘ Cohnd Nojpier, ^c. ^c. 

Battle of Busaco. —Mr. llobinson, upon the authority of one 
of general Picton’s letters, has endeavoured to show that my 
description of tliis battle is a mass of errors; it shall however 
be proved that liis criticism is so, aud that general Picton’s 
letter is very bad authority. 

In my work it is said that the allies resisted vigorously, 
yet the Freuch gained the summit of the ridge, and while the 
leading battalions established themselves on the crowning 
rocks, others wheeled to their right, intending to sweep the 
summit of the Sierra, but were driven down again in a 
desperate charge made by the left of the third division. 

Pictou’s letter says, that the head of the enemy’s column 
got possession of a rocky point on the crest of the position, 
and that they were followed by the remainder of a large 
column which was driven down in a desperate charge made 
by the left of the third division. 

So far we are agreed. But Picton gives the merit of tlie 
charge to the light companies of the seventy-fourth and 
eighty-eighth regiments, and a wing of the forty-fifth aided by 
t/te eighth Portuguese regiment under major Birmingham^ 
whereas, in my History the whole merit is given to the 
eighty-eighth and forty-fifth regiments. Lord Wellington’s 
despatch gives the merit to the forty-fifth and eighty-cightli, 
aided by the eighth Portuguese regiment, UTuhr eolond 
Douglas. The Eemirmcemes of a Svhaltem, written by an 
oiiicer of the eighty-eighth regiment, and published in the 
United Service Joumedf in like manner, gives the merit to 
the eighty-eighth and forty-fifth British regiments, and the 
eighth Portuguese. 


xk2 
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It mil presently be seen wby I took no notice oi tkc 
share the eighth Portuguese are said to have had in this 
brilliant achievement. Meanwhile the reader will observe 
that Picton’s letter indicates the centre of his division as being 
forced by the French, and he affirms that he drove them 
down again with his left wing without aid from the fifth 
division. But rhy statement makes both the right and centre 
of his division to be forced, and gives the fifth division, and 
especially colonel Cameron and the ninth British regiment, a 
very large share in the glory of recovering the position; 
moreover I say that the eighth Portuguese was t^oken to 
pieces. Mr. Eobinson argues that this must bo wrong, for, 
says he, the eighth Portuguese were not hroken, and if the 
right of the third division had been forced, the French would 
have encountered the fifth division. To this he adds, with a 
confidence singularly rash, his scanty knowledge of fiicts con¬ 
sidered, that colonel Cameron and the ninth regiment would 
doubtless have made as good a charge as I have described, 
* ordy they were not there * 

In reply, it is now affirmed, distinctly and positively, that 
the French did break the eighth Portuguese regiment, did 
gain the rocks on the summit of the position, and on the 
right of the third division; did ensconce themselves in those 
rocks, and were going to sweep the summit of the Sierra 
when the fifth division Under general Leith attacked them; 
and the ninth regiment led by colonel Cameron did form 
under fire, as described, did charge, and did beat the enemy 
out of those rocks; and if they had not done so, the third 
division, then engaged with other troops, would have been in 
a very critical situation. Not only is all this re-affirmed, but 
it shall be proved by the most irrefragable testimony. It 
will then follow that my History is accurate, that general 
Picton’s letter is inaccurate, and the writer of his life incom¬ 
petent to censure others. 

Mr. Eobinson may notwithstanding choose to abide by the 
authority of general Picton’s letter, which he ‘fortunately 
found amongst that general’s manusmpts,’ but which others 
less fortunate had found in print many years before; and he 
is the more likely to do so, because he has asserted that if 
general Picton’s letters are false, they are wilfully so, an 
assertion which it is impossible to assent to. It would be 
hard indeed if a man’s veracity was to be called in question 
because his letters, written in the hurry of service gave inac¬ 
curate details of a battle. General KetOn wrote wliat he 
believed to be the fact, buf to give any historical weight tu 
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letter oti ttiis occasion, in opposition to the testimony 
winch shall now he adduced against its accuracy, would be 
weakness. And with the more reason it is rejected, because 
Mr. Eobinson himself admits that another letter written by 
general Ficton on this occasion to the duke of Quecnsbtiry, 
was so inaccurate as to give general offence to the army; and 
because his letters on two other occasions are as incorrect as 
on this of Busaco. Thus writing of the assault of Ciudad 
Eodrigo, Ficton says, ^about this time, namely, when the 
third division carried the main breach, the light division 
which was rather late in their attack, also succeeded in 
getting possession of the breach they were ordered to attack.* 
Now it has been proved to demonstration, that the light 
division carried the small breach, and were actually attacking 
the flank of the French trooj)S defending the great breach, 
when the third division carried that point. This indeed is so 
certain, that Mr. XJniake of the ninety-fifth, and others of the 
light division, were destroyed on the ramparts close to the 
great breach by that veiy explosion which was said to have 
killed general McKinnon; and some have gone so far as to 
assert that it is doubtful if the great breach would have been 
* carried at all but for the flank attack of the light division. 

Again, general Ficton, writing of the battle of Fuentes 
Onoro, says * the light division under general Craufnrd was 
rather rougJdy handled hy the memf/s cct/oalryy and had that 
arm of the French anny been as daring and active upon this 
occasion, as they were when following us to the Hues of 
Torres Vedras, they would doubtliss have cut off the light 
division to a man.’ Nevertheless as an eye-witness, and 
being then a field-officer on the staff I was by Mr. Eobinson’s 
rule entitled to see, I declare most solemnly that the French 
cavalry, though they often menaced to charge never came 
within sure shot distance of the light division. The latter, 
with the exception of the ninety-fifth rifles, who we^^^ skir 
mishiug in the wood of Pozo Velho, was formed by regiments 
in three squares, flanking and protecting each other, they 
retired over the plain leisurely without the loss of a man, 
without a sabre-wound being received, without giving or 
receiving fire; they moved in the most majestic manner, 
secure in their discipline and strength, which was such as 
would have defied all the cavalry that ever charged under 
Tamerlane or Qenghis. 

But it is time to give the proofs relative to Busaco, tiis 
reader being requested to compture them with the descr^ti<m 
<^.tb]^t battle in my History. 
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Ex^a-cis from major-general sir John CcmverovbS htters to 

colond Napier. 

‘ Government House, Devonport, Aug. ^th, 1834 . 

*— I am sorry to perceive in the recent publication of 
lord Beresford, his * Rotation of yowr JvMijicoition (f your 
third volume^ some remarks on the battle of Busaco which 
disfigure, not intentionally I should hope, the operations of 
the British brigade in major-general Leith’s corps on that 
occasion, of which I, as commanding officer of one of the 
regiments composing it, may perhaps be permitted to know 
something. I shall however content myself at present with 
giving you a detail of the operations of the British brigade in 
major-general Leith’s mjon words, extracted from a document* 
in my possession, every syllable of which can be verified by 
many distinguished officers now living, some of them actors 
in, all of them eye-witnesses to the affair. 

‘ ‘ The ground where the British brigade was now moving, 
was behind a chain of rocky eminences where it had appeared 
clearly the enemy was successfully pushing to establish him¬ 
self, and precluded major-general Leith from seeing at tliat 
moment the progress the enemy was making, but by the infor¬ 
mation of staff officers stationed on purpose who communicated 
his direction and progress. Major-general Leith moved the 
British brigade so as to endeavour to meet and check the 
enemy when he had gained the ascendancy. At this time a 
heavy fire of musketiy wa| kept up on the height, the smoke 
of which prevented a clear view of the state of things. When 
however the rock forming the high part of the Sierra became 
visible, the enemy appeared in full possession of it, and a 
French officer was in the act of cheering with his hat off*, while 
a continual tire was kept up from thence and along the whole 
face of the Sierra, in a diagonal direction towards the bottom, 
by the enemy ascending rapidly from the successive columns 
formed for the attack on a mass of soldiers from the eighth 
and ninth Portuguese regiments, who having been severely 
pressed had given way and were rapidly retiring in complete 
confusion and disorder. Major-general Leith on that occasion 
spoke to major Birmingham (who was on foot, having had his 
horse killed), who stated that the fugitives were of the ninth 
Portuguese as well as the eighth regiment, and that he had 
ineffectually tried to check their retreat. Major-general Leith 
addressed and succeeded in stopping them, and they cheered 
when be ordered them to be collect^ and formed in the rew* 
Thoy vere passing as they retired diagonidly to the fight d. 
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tUe luiitli British regiment. The face of affairs in this quarter 
noVf bote a different aspect) for the enemy who had been the 
assailant having dispersed or driven everything opposed to him 
was in possession of the rocky eminence of the Sierra at this 
part of major-general Picton’s position without a shot then 
being hred at him. Not a moment was to be lost. Major- 
general Leith resolved instantly to attack the enemy with the 
bayonet. He therefore ordered the ninth British regiment^ 
which had hitherto been moving rapidly by its left in column 
in order to gain the most advantageous ground for checking 
the enemy, to form the line, which they did with the greatest 
promptitude, accuracy, and coolness, under the fire of the 
enemy, who had just appeared formed on that part of the 
rocky eminence which overlooks the hack of the ridge, and 
who had then for the first time perceived the British brigade 
under him. Major-general Leith had intended that the thirty- 
eighth regiment should have moved on in rear of and to the 
left of the ninth British regiment, to have turned the enemy 
beyond the rocky eminence which was quite inaccessibU' 
towards the rear of the Sierra, while the ninth should have 
gained the ridge on the right of the rocky height; the royal 
Scots to have been posted (as they were) in reserve. But the 
enemy having driven everything before him in that quarter 
afforded liim the advantage of gaining the top of the rocky 
ridge, which is accessible in front, before it was possible for 
the British brigade to have reached that j)ositiou, although 
not a moment had been lost in marching to support the point 
attacked, and for that purpose it had made a rapid movement 
of more than two miles without halting, and frequently in 
double-quick time. The tliirty-eighth regiment was therefore 
directed to form also and support when major-general Leith 
led the ninth regiment to attack the enemy on the rocky ridge, 
■which they did without firing a shot. That part which looks 
behind the Sierra (as already stated) was inaccessible and 
afforded the enemy the advantage of outflanking the ninth on 
the left as they advanced, but the order, celerity, and coolness 
with which they attacked panic-struck the enemy, who imme¬ 
diately gave way on being charged wth the bayonet, and 
the whole was driven down the face of the Sierra in confusion 
and with immense loss, from a destructive fire which the ninth 
regiment opened upon him as he fied with precipitation after 
the charge,’ 

‘ I shSl merely add two observations on what has been 
- asserted in the 

with r^ard to the confusion and retreat of a porti<m 
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of the Portuguese troops^ I certainly did not know at th6 
moment what Portuguese corps the fugitives were of, but after 
the action I understood they were belonging to the eighth 
Portuguese; a very considerable number of them were crossing 
the front of the British column dispersed in sixes and sevens 
over the held just before I wheeled the ninth regiment into 
line for the attack. I pushed on a few yards to entreat them 
to keep out of our way, which they understood and called out 
‘viva lo8 Ingleaes, vakrosoa Portuguesea' 

* As regards any support which the Portuguese afforded the 
British brigade in the pursuit, I beg to say that during the 
charge, while leading the regiment in front of the centre, my 
horse was killed under me, which for a moment retarded ray 
own i)er8onal advance, and on extricating myself from undei 
him, I turned round and saw the thirty-erghth regiment close 
up with us and the royal Scots appearing over the ridge in 
support, but did not see any Portuguese join in the pursuit; 
indeed it would have been imprudent in them to attempt such 
a thing, for at the time a brisk cannonade was opened upon 
us from the opposite side of the ravine. 

‘ This, my dear colonel, is, on my honour, an account of the 
operations of the British brigade in major-general Leith’s corps 
at Busaco. It will be satisfactory to you to know that the 
information you received has been correct. The anonymous 
officer of the ninth regiment I do not know. There were 
several very capable of furnishing you with good information 
on the transactions of that day, not only as regarded their 
own immediate corps but those around them. Colonel 
Waller I should consider excellent authority; that gallant 
officer must have been an eye-witness to all that passed in 
the divisions of Picton and Leith. I remember on our approach 
to the scene of confusion he delivered me a message from 
genei*al Picton, intended for general Leith, at the time re-con- 
Doitring, to hasten our advance.’ 


Government Rome^ Dmmiportf Aug. 21at, 1834. 

<-The fact really is that both the eighth and ninth Poi 

tuguese regiments gave way that morning, and I am positive 
that I am not far wrong in saying, that there were not of 
Portuguese troops withiii my view, at the moment I wheeled 
the ninth r^ment into line, one hundr^ men prepared 
either for attack or defence. Sir James Dough^t partly 
jikdmits that his wing ^as broken when he mys ti^i, f^if we 
were at anytime broken it was from the too ardei^wish of m ■ 
mvp& of boy recruits to close.’ Now it is perfeoliy dear that 

iC* ’ 
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joe wing of tiie regiment under major Birmingham fled, from 
what tliat oificer said to general Leitli. Sir James Douglas 
states also that ' no candid man will deny that he supported 
the royals and ninth regiment, though before that he says, 
•that ^ by an oblique movement he joined in the charge.* I 
might safely declare on oath that the Portuguese never showed 
themselves beyond the ridge of the Sierra that morning. 

‘ Very faithfully yours, 

< John Cameron.* 

As these letters from general Cameron refer to some of 
marshal Beresford’s errors, as well as Mr. Robinson’s, an 
extract from a letter of colonel Thorne*s upon the same subject 
will not be misplaced here. 

Oohond Thome io colond Napier. 

^ Harbome Lodge, Aug. 1834. 
Extract.—‘ Viscount Beresford in the ‘ Rejutaiion of ymtr 
Justijicalion of your third volume^ has doubted the accuracy 
of the strength of the third dragoon guards and fourth 
dragoons on the 20th March, 1811, as extracted by you from 
the journal which I lent to you. As 1 felt confident 1 had 
not inserted anything therein, which I did not obtain from 
offidod doemmUs, that were in my possession at the time it 
was written, I have, since the perusal of the Refutation, 
looked over some of my Peninsula papers, and I am happy to 
say I have succeeded in finding amongst them, the montldy 
returns of quarters of the division of cavalry commanded by 
brigadier-general Long, dated Los Santos, April 20th, 1811, 
which was then sent to me by the deputy assistant quarter¬ 
master-general of that division, and which I beg to enclose for 
your perusal, in order that you may see the statement I have 
made of the strength of that force in my journal is to he 
rdied upon, cdthxyugh his lordship insinuates to the contrary, 
and that it contains aow^Mng more than * the d&podtwry of tJm 
rumours of a camp" 

Extraelfrom mmwyrandmn of ih/e haUU of Rusaco, by cohmd 
Waller, asmtant quarter-mast&r-gmeral to the s&iond divh 
don. 

attack eommauoed on the right wing, consisting of 
PictcpVi Vy the enemy opening a fire of arUIlery upqn 

the ’British which did but little Injuxyijthe 

b^g tno ^reat to prove ^ective. At moment were se^ 
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the heads of the several attttckuig columns, tuuee, 1 tuiek, 
in number, and deploying Into line with the most beautiful 
precision, celerity, and gallantry. 

^ As they formed on the plateau they were cannonaded fiom 
our position, and the regiment of Portuguese, either the eighth 
or the 16^^ infami/ry, which were formed in advance in 
of the lUh regiment, threw in some volleys of muskehry into 
the enemy’s columns in a flank direction, but the regiment was 
quickly driven into the position. 

‘ More UTida/unted courage never was displayed by French 
trooi)s than on this occasion, it could not have been surpassed; 
for their columns advanced in despite of a tremendous fire of 
grape and musketry from our troops in position in the rocks, 
and overcoming all opposition although repeatedly charged by 
Lightbume’s brigade, or rather by the whole of Picton’s 
division, they advanced, and fairly drove the British right 
wing from the rocky part of the position. 

‘ Being aia ey^wiMess of this critical moment, and seeing 
that unless the ground was quickly recovered the right flavk 
of the army would infajHihly be turned, and the great road, 
to Coimbra vmmslced, seeing also that heavy columns of the 
enemy were descending into the valley to operate by the road, 
and to support the attack of the Sierra, and to cut ofl’ lord 
WclUngton’s communication with Coimbra, I instantly gal¬ 
loped off to the rear to bring up general Hill’s corps to 
Picton’s support. Having proceeded about tioo miles along 
the upper edge and reverse side of the Sierra, 1 fell in with 
the head of general Leith’s column moving left i/n front, at the 
head of which was colonel Cameron’s brigade, led by the ninth 
regiment. I immediately rode up to colonel Cameron, and 
addressed him in an anxious tone as follows. 

‘ ‘ Pray, sir, who commands this brigade?’ * I do,’ replied 
the colonel, ‘ I am colonel Cameron.’ 

‘‘Then for God’s sake, sir, move off instantly at double 
quick with your brigade to Picton s support; not one mom&td 
is to be lost, the enemy in great force are already in possession 
of the rigid of the posibion on the Sierra and have driven 
Picton’s troops out of it. Move on, and when the rear of 
your brigade has passed the Coimbra road wheel into line, and 
you wiir embrace the point of attack.’ Colonel Cameron did 
not hesitate or hodmee an instant, but giving the word 
double-quick to his brigade nobly led them to battlis. and to 
victory. 

The brave colonel attacked the enemy with such a |i«Ilant 
and irresistible impetuosity, that aft^ some time fighting he 
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recovered the ground which Kcton had lost, inflicting Jieav^ 
sUeuglder on the 61ite of the enemy’s troops. The ninth rogi- 
ineut behaved on this occasion with consj)icuous gallantry, as 
itideed did all the RisGiifENTS engaged. Great numbers of 
the enemy liad descended low down in the rear of the position 
towards the Coimbra road, and were killed; the whole position 
was thickly strewed with their killed and wounded; amongst 
which were memy of our own trooys. The French were the 
finest men I ever saw. I spoke to several of the wounded 
men, light infantry and grenadiers, who were bewailing their 
unhappy fate on being defeated, assuring me they were the 
heroes of Austerlitz who had never before met with defeat I 

‘Robert Waller, Limt,-col(md* 

^Extract of a Idt&r from colond Taylor^ ninih regiment^ to 

colonel Nofpier, 

* F&mhUly Tiecur Evesham, 2i^th April, 1832. 

‘Dear sir— I have just received a letter from colonel 
Shaw, in which he quotes a passage from one of yours to him, 
exi)ressive of your wish, if necessary, to print a passage from 
a statement whicli I made respecting the conduct of the ninth 
regiment at Busaco, and in reference to which, I have alluded 
to the discomfiture of the eighth Portuguese upon the same 
occasion. I do not exactly recollect the terms I made use of 
to colonel Shaw (nor indeed the shape which my communica¬ 
tion wore) but, my object was to bring to light the dis¬ 
tinguished conduct of the ninth without any wish to unneces¬ 
sarily obscure laurels which others wore, even at their 
expense! 

‘ To account for the affair in question, I could not however 
well omit to state, that it was in consequence of the overthrow 
of the eighth Portuguese, tliat sir James Leith’s British 
brigade was called upon, and it is remarkable, that at the time, 
there was a considerable force of Portuguese (I think it was 
the old Lusitanian Legion which had just been modelled into 
two battalions) hd/ween Leith’s British and where the eighth 
were being engaged, Leith pushed on his brigade double- 
quick, column of sections left in front, past these Portuguese, 
nor did he lialt until he came in contact with the enemy who 
had oTiywned the height and were firing from behind the rocks, 
the ninth wheeled up into line, fired and charged, and all of 
the eighth Portuguesq that was to be seen, at least by me, a 
comiifany officer at the tome, was some ten or a dozen men at 
likk with their commanding officer; but he and' the^ 

were amongst the very foremost in tlie ranks of the iiiutli 
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Bntisb. As an olKcer in the ranks of course 1 could not see 
much of what was going on generally, neither could I well 
have been mistaken as Jio what I did see, coming almost 
M'itldn my very contact! Colonel Waller, now I believe on 
the Liverpool stad, was the officer who came to sir James 
Leith for assistance, I presume from Ficton. 

‘ Yours, &c. 

‘ J. Taylou.* 

Third communication from major-genercd sir John Cameron 

to oohnd Napier. 

StokeDefomportf Nov. ^Istf 183j. 

‘ My pear colonel— Some months ago I took the liberty 
of pointing out to you certain misstatements contained in a 
publication of lord Beresford regarding the operations of the 
British brigade in major-general Leith’s corps at the battle of 
Busaco; and as those misstatements are again brought before 
the public in Robinson’s Life of sir Thomas Picton, I am 
induced to trouble you with some remarks upon what is 
therein advanced. A paragraph in major-general Picton’s 
letter to lord Wellington, dated 10th November, 1810, which 
I first discovered sotne years ago in the Appendix No. 13 
of Jones’s War in Spain, &c. &c., would appear to be the 
document upon which Mr. Robinson grounds his contradiction 
of your statement of the conduct of the ninth regiment at 
Busaco; but that paragraph, which runs as follows, I am bound 
to say is not the truth. ‘Major-general Leith’s brigade in 
consequence marched on, and arrived in time to joi/n the five 
companies of the forty-fifth regiment under the honoui-able 
lieutenant-colonel Meade and the eighthlPortuguese regiment 
under lieutenant-colonel Douglas, in repulsing the enemy.* 
This assertion of major-general Ficton is, I repeat, not true, 
for, in the first place, I did not see the forty-fifth regiment on 
that day, nor was I at any period during the action near them 
or any other British regiment to my left. In the sfecond, as 
regards the eighth I’ortuguese regiment, the ninth British 
did not most assuredly join corps in its retro^ade move¬ 
ment. That major-general Ficton left his right flank exposed, 
there can be no question, and had not assistance, and British s&~ 
sistance come up to his aid as it did, 1 am inclined to believe 
that sir Thomas would have cut a very difEcrent figure in the 
despatch to what he did I! Having already given you n detedl of. 
tbo defeat of the enemy’s column which was permittjEi|^ 
the asc^dancy in considerable force on the right i$ird 
dlvisi<^ 1 beg leave to refer you to the galla]^,>$&er8 t' 
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mentioned in a former letter, who were not only eye-witnesses 
to the charge made by the ninth regiment but actually dis¬ 
tinguished themselves in front of the regiment, at the side of 
wheir brave accomplished general during that charge. I 
believe the whole of sir Rowland Hill’s division from a bend 
in tlm Sierra could see the ninth in their pursuit of the 
enemy, and though last not the least in importance, as a party 
concerned, I may mention the present major-general sir James 
T. Barns, who commanded the British brigade under major 
general Leith (I omitted this gallant officer’s name in my 
former letter), as the major-general took the entire command, 
and from him alone I received all orders during the action. 

^ I have now done with Mr. Robinson and his work, whidi 
was perhaps hardly worth my notice. 

• ' I am, my dear colonel, 

‘ Very sincerely yours, 

*J. Cameron/ 

Having now sufficiently exposed the weakness of Mr. 
Robinson’s attack upon me, it would be well perhaps to say 
with sir J. Cameron, ‘ I have done with his work,* hut I am 
tempted to notice two points more. 

Treating of the storming of Badajos, Mr. Robinson says, 

* Near the appointed time while the men were waiting with 
increased anxiety Picton with his staff came up. The troops 
fell in, all were in a moment silent until the general in his 
calm and impressive manner addressed a few words to each 
regiment. The signal was not yet given, but the enemy by 
means of lighted carcasses discovered the position of Picton’s 
soldiers; to delay longer would only have been to expose Ms 
men unnecessarily; he therefore gave the word to march.’— 
‘ Picton’s soldiers set up a loud shout aud rushed forward up 
the steep to ^ ditch cd the foot of the eotstle waUs. Qeneral 
Kempt who bad thus far. been with Picton at the head of the 
division was here badly wounded and carried to the rear. 
Picton was therefore left alone to conduct the assault.’ 

Kow strange to say, Picton was not present when the signal 
was given, and consequently could neither address his men in 
nis * usual calm impressive manner/ nor give them the word 
to march. I^ere w^ no ditch at the foot of the castle walla 
to rush up to, and, as the following letter proves, general 
Kempt alone led the division to the attack. 
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Extract of a letter from air Janm Kemf% 

K.C.B., master-genffral of the ordmime, ^'c. ^c. 

* PaU Modlf lOiA May^ 1833. 

‘ According to the first arrangement made by lord Welling¬ 
ton, my brigade only, of the tUrd division, was destined to 
attack the castle by escalade. The two other brigades were to 
have attacked the bastion adjoining the castle, and to open a 
communication with it. Komeo&r^ on the day before the assault 
took place, this arrangement was changed by lord Wellington. 
A French deserter from the castle (a sergeant of sappers) gave 
information that no communication could be established 
between the castle and the adjoining bastion, there being (he 
stated) only one communication between the castle and the 
town: upon learning this, the whole of the third division wete 
ordered by lord Wellington to attack the castle. But as my 
brigade only was originally destined for the service, and was 
to lead the attack, the arrangements for the escalade were in 
a great measure confided to me by general Picton. 

‘ The division had to file across a very narrow bridge to the 
attack under a fire from the castle and the troops in the 
covered way. It was ordered to commence at ten o’clock, but 
by means of fire-balls the formation of our troops at the head 
of the trench was discovered by the French, who opened a 
heavy lire on them, and the attack was commenced from 
necessity nearly half an hour before the time ordered. I was 
severely wounded in the foot, on the glacis after passing the 
Bivillas, almost at the commencement of the attack, and in the 
trenches. I met Picton coming to the front on my being 
carried to the rear. If the attack had not commenced till the 
hour ordered, he, I have no doubt, would have been on the 
spot to direct in person the commencement of the operations. 
I Imve no personal knowledge of what took place afterwards, 
but I was informed that after surmounting the most formidable 
difficulties, the escalade was effected by means of two ladders 
only in the first instance, in the middle of the night, and there 
can be no que.stion that Picton was present in the- assault. 
In giving an account of this operation, pray bear in mind 
that he commanded the division^ an<l to him and the outhu'* 
siastic valour and determination of the troops ought its soo- 
sess alone to be attributed. 

‘ Yours, (Smj. 


* Oolonei Napier, ^c,* 
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The other point to which I would allude is the battle of 
Salamanca. Mr, Kobinsou, with his baton of military criti¬ 
cism belabours the unfortunate Marmont unmercifully, and 
>vith an unhappy minuteness of detail, first places general 
Poy’s troops on the le/i of the French army and then destroys 
them by the bayonets of the third division, although the poor 
man and his unlucky soldiers were all the time on the right of 
the French army, and were never engaged with the third 
division at all. This is however but a slight blemish for Mr. 
Hobinson’s book, and his competence to criticise Mannont’s 
movements is no whit impaired thereby. I wish however to 
assure him, the expression he puts into the mouth of the late 
sir Edward Pakenham is ‘vero ni ben trovato* Vulgar 
swaggering was no part of that amiable man’s character, 
which was composed of as much gentleness, as much gene¬ 
rosity, as much frankness, and ns much spirit as ever com¬ 
mingled in a noble mind. Alas! that he should have fallen 
so soon and so sadly!! His answer to lord Wellington, when 
the latter ordered him to attack, was not, ^ I will, my lord, by 
God I’ But with the bearing of a gallant gentleman who had 
resolved to win or perish, he replied, ‘ Yes, if you will give 
me one grasp of that conquering right hand.’ But these finer 
lines of character do not suit Mr. Robinson’s carving of a here; 
his manner is more after the coarse menacing hlols of the 
South-Sea islands than the delicate gracious forms of Greece, 
Advice io authors is generally thrown away, yet Mr. Robin¬ 
son would do well to re-write his book with fewer inaccuracies, 
and fewer military disquisitions for which he is disqualified, 
avoiding to swell its bulk with such long extracts from my 
work, and remembering also that English commissaries are 
not *fercB naiurce^ to be hanged, or otherwise destroyed at the 
pleasure of divisional generals. This vnll save him the trouble 
of attributing to sir Thomas Picton all the standard jokes and 
smart sayings, for the scaring of those gentry, which have 
been current ever since the American war, and which have 
probably come down to us from the Greeks. The reduction 
of bulk which an attention to these matters will produce, may 
be compensated by giving us more information of Picton^s 
real services, towards which I contribute the following infor¬ 
mation. Picton in his youth served as a marine, troops being 
then used in that capacity, and it is believed he was in one 
of the great naval victories. Mr. Robinson has not mentioned 
this, a®^.d it would be well also, if he were to learn rad set 
foitii of the general’s generous actions towards the 
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widows of officers who fell under bis command: they are to 
be discovered, and would do more honour to bis memory than 
a thousand blustering anecdotes. With these changes and 
improvements, the life of sir Thomas Picton may perhaps, in 
future, escape the equivocal compliment of the newspaper 
puffers, namely, that it is * a military romance 



, OOUNUTiK-KEMARKS 

TO 

HR. DUDLEY MONTAGU PEllUEVAL’S 

REMARKS 

Ul’OS SOME I’ASSAOES IN COLONEL NAl’IElt’S UlSTOEY OF 

TUE FENINSULA WAtt. 

‘The evil that mea do, lives sfter thejn,’ 


In my History of the Peninsula War I assailed, and very 
justly, the public cliaractcr of the late Mr. Perceval. His 
son has published a defence of it, after having vainly endea¬ 
voured in a private correspondence to convince me that my 
attack was unfounded. The younger Mr. Perceval’s motive is 
to be respected, and had he confined himself to argument and 
authority, it was iny intention to have relied on our correspon¬ 
dence, ana left the subject matter in dispute to the judgment 
of the public. But Mr. Perceval used expressions which 
compelled me to seek personal explanation, yet fruitlessly, 
because he, unable to see any difference between invective 
directed agamst the public acts of a minister, and terms of 
insult addressed to a private person, claims a right to use such 
expressions; and while he cinjdiatically ^ disavows all meaning 
pr puipose of offence or insult,’ does yet ofter most grievous 
insult, denying my title to redress after the customary mode, 
and explicitly declining, he says from principle, an appeal to 
any other weapon than the pen. 

It is not for me to impugn this principle in any case, still 
less in that of a son defending the memoi}’ of his &ther; but 
it gives me the right which I now assert, to disregard any 
verbid insult which Mr. Perceval,^ intentionally or unintentipa* 


V^Ii. VI. VP 


sftlly, offered to me or may offer to me in future. When's 

himself from personal responsibility by the 
this principle, his language can no longer convey 
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insult to those who do not reject such responsibility; and it 
would be as unmanly to use insulting terms towards him in 
return as it would be to submit to them from a person not so 
sliielded. Henceforth therefore 1 hold Mr. Perceval’s language 
to be innocuous, but for the support of my own accuracy 
veracity and justice as an historian 1 offer these my ComUm"' 
Remarks. They must of necessity lacerate Mr. Perceval’s 
feelings, but they are, I believe, scrupulously cleared of any 
personal incivility, and if any passage having that tendency 
has escaped me 1 thus apologize beforehand. 

Mr. Perceval’s pamphlet is copious in declamatory expres¬ 
sions of his own sentiments; and it is also duly besprinkled 
with animadversions on Napoleon’s vileness, the horrors of 
jacobinism, the wickedness of democrats, the propriety of 
coercing the Irish, and such sour dogmas of melancholy ultra- 
tor 3 rism. Of these I reck not. Assuredly I did not write 
with any expectation of pleasing men of Mr. Perceval’s poli¬ 
tical opinions, and hence I shall let his general strictures pass, 
without affixing my mark to them, and the more readily as I 
can comprehend the necessity of ekeing out a scanty subject. 
But where he has adduced specific argument and authority for 
his own peculiar cause,—weak argument indeed for it is his 
own, but strong authority for it is the duke of Wellington’s,— 
1 will not decline discussion. Let the most honoured come 
first. 

The duke of Wellington, replying to a letter from Mr. 
Perceval, in which the point at issue is most earnestly and 
movingly begged by the latter, writes as follows:— 

London, June 6, 1835. 

Beiu sie,—I received last night your letter of the 6th. Not¬ 
withstanding my great respect for colonel Napier and lus work, 
I have never read a line of it; because I wished to avoid being 
led into a literary controversy, which I should probably find 
more troublesome than the operations which it is the design of 
the oolonel's work to describe and record. 

I have no knowledge therefore of what he has written of yoiir 
father, Mr. Spencer Perceval. Of this I am certain, that I never, 
whetW in public or in private, said one word of the ministers, 
or of any mmistor who was employed in the conduct of the affairs 
of the public during the war, excepting in pwise of them;—^that 
I have repeatedly declared in public my obligations to them for 
the cordial support and encouragement which I received from 
them; and I snould have been ungrateful and unjust indeed, if 
1 had excepted Mr. Perceval*, than whom a more honest, sealoi^ 
and able punjeter never served the king. . '/I 

It is true that the army was In want of money, that is to 
speeie, during the war. hkmk-not^ could hot be used abroUaj 
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and we were obliged to pay for every thing in the eiirreney of the 
country which was the seat of the operations. It must not be 
forgotten, however, that at that period the bank was restricted 
from making its payments in ^cie. That commodity became 
therefore exceedingly scarce in England; and veiy frequently 
was not to be procured at all. I believe, that from the com- 
raoncemont of the war in Spain up to the period of the lamented 
death of Mr. Perceval, the difficulty in procuring specie was 
much greater than it was found to be from the year 1812 to the 
end of the war; because at the former period all intercourse 
with the continent was suspended: in the latter, as soon as the 
war in Eussia commenced, me communication with the continent 
was in some degree restored; and it became less difficult to pro¬ 
cure specie. 

But it is obvious that, from some cause or other there was a 
want of money in the army as the pay of the troops was six 
nionths in arrear; a circumstance which had never been heard 
of in a British army in Europe: and large sums were duo in 
different parts of the country for supphes, means of trans¬ 
port, &c. &c. 

Upon other points referred to in your letter, I have really no 
recollection of having made complaints. I am convinced that 
there was no real ground for them, as I must repeal, that 
throughout the war 1 received from the king’s servants every 
encouragement ahd support that they had in their power to give, 

Believe me, dear sir. 

Ever yours most faithfully, 

Wbllingtoh. 

Dudley Montagu Ferceoal, Esq. 

This letter imports, if I rightly understand it, that any 
complaints, by whomsoever preferred against the ministers, 
and especially against Mr. Perceval, during the war in the 
Feniusula, had no real foundation. liTeyertbeless his grace 
and others did make many and very bitter complaints, as the 
following extracts will prove. 

No. 1. 

Lord Wellington to Mr, Stuart^ Minister Flenipoicniiary at 

Lisbon. 

‘ Viseu, Fehruai'y lOM, 1810. 

*I apprised government more than two mouths ago of our 
probable w^aiit of money, and of the necessity that we should bo 
supplied, not only with a large sum but with a regular sum 
; montMy, equal iu amount to the increase of expense occasioned 
by the iimreased subsidy to the Portuguese, and by the increase 
’’pi our own army. Th^ have not attended to either gf these 
'iiakemds, and X must write again. But I wish you would men- 
Mon the subject in your letter to lord Wellesley. 
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No. 2. 

. ‘ February 2Zrd, 1810. 

'It is obvious that the sums will fall short of those which 
hit Majesty's Goi>m%ment %m>e engaged to sajp^lg to the Por¬ 
tuguese government, but that is the fault (f his Majesty's 
Government in Mngland, and they have been r^eatedly informed 
that it was necessary that they should send out money. The 
funds for the expenses of the British army are insulEcient in the 
same proportion, and all that I can do is to divide the deficiency 
in its due proportions between the two bodies which are to be 
supported by the funds at our disposal.* 


No. 3. 

* March 1810. 

'In respect to the 16,000 men in addition to those which 
Government did propose to maintain in this country. I have only 
to say, that I don’t care how many men they send here, pro* 
vided they toill supply us with proportionate means to feed and 
pay them; but I suspect they will fall short rather than exceed 
the thirty thousand men.' 

No. 4. 

' March 6th, 1810. 

Mr. Stuart, speaking of the Portuguese emigrating, says, 

* If the determination of ministers at home or events here bring 
matters to that exi/r&mty' 

No. 6. 

Ijtrd Wellington to Mr. Stvgrt, in reference to Cadiz. 

“ ‘ 30^4 March, 1810. 

‘ I don’t understand the arrangement which Government have 
made of the command of the troops there. I have hitherto con¬ 
sidered them as a part of the army, and from the arrangement 
which I made with the Spanish government they cost us nothing 
but their pay, and all the money procured by bills was applicable 
to the service in this country. The instruetions to general 
Graham alter this entirely, and they Imve even gone so far as 
to desire him to take measures to supply the ^aniards %mth pro¬ 
visions from the Mediterranecm, whereas I had insisted that the 
Spaniards should feed our troops. The first consequence of this 
arrangement will he that we shall hme no more mmey from 
Cadiz. I had considered the troops at Cadiz so much a part of 
my army that I had written to my orother to desire his'opinion 
whether, if the French withdrew fjrom Cadiz when they imould 
attack Portugal ho thought I might bring into Portugal, at 
.:east the troops which 1 had sent there. But 1 consider tins • 
now to lie at on end.’ ‘ '' 
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No.e. 

Lori Wellvnglm to Mr, Stuart, 

*iitJg>ra,mo. 

*1 a^ecTrith you pespectinff the disposition of the people of 
Lisbon. In fact all they wish ior is to bo saved from the IFrench, 
and they were riotous last winter because theg imagined^ with 

some reason, that we intended to abandon them* - * The 

arrangement made by Government for ike command at Cadis will 
totally ruin us in the way of money* 

No. 7. 

Lori Wellington to Mr. Stuart. 

‘ April 20M, 1810, 

‘ The state of opinions^ in JEngland is very unfavourable to 
Ihe Peninsula. The mi/nisters are as much alarmed tw the 
public or as the opposition pretend to be, and they appear to be of 
opinion that I am inclined to fight a desperate battle, which is 
to answer no purpose. Their private letters are in some degree 
at variance with their public instructions, and I have called 
for an explanation of the former, which when it arrives will 
show me more clearly what they intend. The instructions are 
clear enough, amd I am willing to act under them, although they 
throw upon me the whole 'responsibility for bringing away the 
army in safety, after staying in the Peninsula till it will be 
necessary to evacuate it. But it will not answer in these times 
to receive private hints and opinions’ from ministers, which, if 
attended to, would lead to an act directly contrary to the spirit, 
and even to the letter of the public instructums; at the same time 
that, if not attended to, the danger <f the responsibility imposed 
by the public imstriustions is increased tenfold* 

No. 8. 

LiUo to IHUo. 

*May,im. 

*It is impossible for Portugal to aid in feeding Cadiz. We 
have neither money nor provisions in this countiy, and the 
measures which they are adopting to feed the people there will 
positively oblige us to evacuate tms country for want of money 
to support the army, and to perform the mg's engagements; 
unless the Government in England should enable us to remain 
by sending out large and regular supplies of specie. I hare 
written fully to Government upon this subject.' 

No. 9. 

General Graham to Mr, Stuart, 

*Isla, 22mc2 May, fSlO. 

reference to bis command at Cadiz, says,' lord Liverpool 
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has decided the doubt by declaring this a part of lord Wellington^a 
army, and saying it is me wish of Goremment that though I am 
second in command to him I should be left here for the present/ 
*—* This is oddeTiough; Imeamtliat it should not hate been left to 
hu judgment to decide where I was to he employed; one would 
think he could judge fully l>etter according to cvrmmstances than 
people in JE7ighmd* 

No. 10. 

Lord Wellington to Mr. StuaH. 

‘ June 5, 1810. 

‘ letter will show you the difficulties under which we 
labour for want of provisions and of mon&y to buy them '—‘7 
om really ashamed of writing to the government (Portuguese) 
upon this subject (of the militia), feeling as I do that we owe 
them so mucli money which we are unable to pay. According to 
my account the military chest is now indebted to the chest oi 
the aids nearly 40O,O00Z. At the same time I have no money 
to pay the army, which is approaching the end of the second 
month in arrears, and which ought to be paid in advance. The 
bat and forage to the oiBcers for March is still due, and we are 
in debt everywhere.’—* The mis&raihle and pitiful want cf money 
prevents me from doing many things which might and ought 
to be done for the sefety of the country' —‘ The corps ought 
to be assembled and placed in their stations. But want of 
provisions and money obliges me to leave them in winter- 
quarters tiU the last moment. Yet if anything fails, I shall not 
he forgiven* 

No. 11. 

. Mr. Stuart to lord Wellington. 

‘ Jv/ne 9, 1810. 

‘ I have received two letters from Government, the one rela¬ 
tive to licences, the other containing a letter from Mr. Harrison 
of the Treasury, adrlressod to colonel Bunbury, in which, after 
referring to the didereni estimates both for the British and Por¬ 
tuguese, and stating the sums at their disposal, they not only con¬ 
clude that we have more than is absolutely necessary, but state 
specie to he so scarce in England that we must not rely on further 
supplies from home, and must content ourselves with such sums as 
come from Gibraltar and Cadiz,' &c. &c. 

‘ I^rom hand to month we may perhaps make shift, taking care 
to pay the Portuguese in kind and not in money, untu the 
supplies, which the Treasury say in three or four months will be 
ready, are forthcoming. Government desire me to report to 
them any explanation which either your lordshm or myself may 
be able to communicate on the subject of Mr. Harrisou^s letter. 
As it principally relates to army finance, 1 do not^feel myselt 
quite competent to risk an opinion in opposition to what that 
ge&tlemAii has laid down. J have, however ,. so (ften a^d so 
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$i/rongly written to them the emharrassment we all labour under, 
both res]gecting corn and money, that there must be some miscon¬ 
ception, or some inaccuracy has taken i>laco in calculations 
which are so far invalidated by the fact, without obliging us to 
go into the detail necessary to find out what part of the state¬ 
ment is erroneous.’ 

No. 12. 

Wellington to Stuart, 

* J^ine, 1810. 

* I received from the Secretary of State a copy of Mr. Hamil¬ 
ton’s letter to colonel Bunbury, and we have completely refuted 
him. He took an estimate made for September, October, and 
November, as the rate of expense for eight months, without 
adverting to the alteration of circumstances occasioned by change 
of position, increase of price, of numbers, &c., and then con¬ 
cluded upon his own statement, that we ought to have money in 
hand, {having included in it by the hyc some sums which we had 
not received,) notwithstanding that our distress had been com¬ 
plained of by every post, and I had particularly desired in 
December, that £2(X),000 might be sent out, and a sum monthly 
equal in amount to the inoreased Portuguese s^ihsidyl 

No. 13. 

Ditto to Ditto. 

* June, 1810. 

*A11 our militia in these provinces [Pros os Montes and 
Pntre Minho y Douro'\ are disposable, and we might throw them 
upon the enemy’s flank in advance in these quarters [^Leon] 
and increase our moans of defence here and to the north of the 
Tagns very much indeed. But we cannot collect them as an 
army, nor move them without mmey and magazines, and I am upon 
my last legs in regard to both’ 

No. 14. 


Ditto to Ditto. 


* November, J 810. 

‘ I have repeatedly written to Government respecting the pecu¬ 
niary wants of Portugal, hut hitherto without ejfect’ 


No. 16. 


Ditto to Ditto, 

‘ December 22. 

‘It is useless to expect more money from England as the 
desire of economy has overcome even the fears of the Ministers, 
and they have gone so far as to desire me to send home the frans- 
ports in order to save mon^ !* 
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No. 16. 

Wellington to Stuart* 

* 2StA January, 1811. 

‘Itliink the Portuguese are still looking to assistance from 
England, and I have written to the king’s Grovemment strongly 
upon the subject in their favour. But I should decewe myself 
if I believed we shall get anything, and them if I were to tell them 
we should; they mmt, therefore, looJc to their own resources* 

No. 17. 

Ditto to Ditto, 

In reference to the Portuguese intrigue against him, 

‘ \%th Felyruary, 1811. 

*I think also that they will be supported in the Brazil^ 
and I have no reason to believe that I shall he supported in 
Fn gland.* 

No. 18. 

Ditto to Ditto. 

*lBth April, 1811. 

* Jf the Government choose to undertahe large services and 
not supply us with sufficient pecuniary means, a/nd leave to me 
the disirwuiion of the means with which they do supply us, I 
must exercise my oim judgment '•ipon the distribution for which I 
am to he responsible.* 

No. 19. 

Ditto to Ditto. 

‘ isth July, 1811. 

‘ The pay of the British troops is now nearly two mouths in 
arrears, instead of being paid one month in advance, according to 
his Majesty’s regulations. The muleteers upon whose services 
the army dtepen^ almost as much as upon those of the soldiers, 
are six months in arrears; there are now bills to a large amount 
drawn by the commissioners in the country on the commissary 
at Lisbon still remaining unpaid, by which delay the credit of 
the British army and government is much impaired, and you are 
aware of the pressing demands of the Portuguese government 
for specie. There is but little money in hand to be applied to 
the several services; there is no prospect that any will he sent 
from England, and the supplies derived from the negotiation of 
bills upon the treasury at Cadiz and Lisbon have been gradually 
deareasing.* 

No. 20. 

Lord Wellington to hrd Wellesley. 

* 26ifA Judy, 1811. 

* Although there are. I understand* provisions iu Lisbon^ In 
su$cieBt ^pantities to last the inhabitants and army for a 
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about 12 or 14,000 Portugese troops which I hare on the right 
ba&h of the Tagus are literally starving; oven those in the can¬ 
tonments on the Tagus cannot get bread, because the govern¬ 
ment have not money to pay for means of transport. The soldiers 
%n the hospitals die heecsu&e the gooernmeni have w>t rrumep to pay 
for the hospital necessaries Jhr them; and it is really disgusting 
to reflect upon the detail of the distresses occasioned hy the lament’ 
able want of finds to support the machine which we have put in 
motion' 

‘ PSithcr Great Britain is interested in maintaining the war in 
the Peninsula, or she is not. If she is, there can be no doubt of 
the expediency of making an effort to put in motion against the 
enemy the largest force which the Peninsula can produce. I^hc 
Spaniards would not allow, I believe, of that active interference 
by us in their affairs which might affect and ameliorate their 
circumstances, hut that cannot he a reason for doing nothing^ 
Subsidies given without stipulating for the performance of 
specific services would, in my opinion, answer no purpose.’ 


No. 21. 

Mr, Sydenham to Mr. Stuart, ,, 

S(ptemher, 1811. 

* I take great shame to myself for having neglected so long 
writing to yon, &c., but in truth I did not wish to write to you 
until 1 could give you some notion of the result of my mission 
and tlio measures which our government would have adopted in 
consequence of the information and opinion which I brought 
with me froin Portugal, but God knows how long I am to wait if 
I de not write io you until I could give you the information 
which you must naturally he so anxious to receive. From week 
to toeek J have anxiously expected that something would he con’ 
eluded, and I as regularly deferred writing; however I am now 
so much in your debt thut I am afraid you will attribute my 
silence to inattention rather than to the uncertainty and inde’ 
cision of our further proceedings. During the ten days agree¬ 
able voyage in the Armide I arranged all papers of informa¬ 
tion which I had procured in Portugal, and I made out a paper 
on which I expressed in plain and strong terms all I thought 
regarding the state of affairs both in Portugal and Spain. These 
papers, together with the notes which I procured from lord Wel¬ 
lington and yourself, appeared to me to comprehend everything 
which the ministers could possibly require, both to form a deli¬ 
berate opinion upon every part of the subject and to shape their 
future measures. The letters which I had vmtten to lord 
Wellesley durii^ my absence from England, and which had been 
regularly submitted to the prince, had prepared them for most 
of the opinions which I had to enforce on my arrival. Lord 
WeUesl^ perfeoily edmeided in all the leading p<dnts, and a 
of proposals was prepared for the consideration of 
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ttie tsaTjinet, s'^ported by tb© most interea tm g papers w\i\cb 1 
brought from Portugal.* 

Then followed an abstract of the proposals, after which Mr. 
Sydenham continues thus 

‘ I really conceived that all this would have been concluded 
in a week, hut a month has elapsed, and nothing hao yet been 
done.’ —‘Campbell will be able to tell you that I have done 
everything in my power to get people here to attend to their 
real interests in Portugal, and I have clamoured for money, 
money, money in every office to which I have had access. To 
all my clamour and all my arguments I have invariably received 
the same answer ‘that the thing is impossible.’ prince 

himself certainly appears to be a la hauteur des circonskuices, 
and has expressed hts determination to make every exertion to 
promote the good cause in the Peninsula. Lord Wdlesley has 
a perfect compreliension of the subject in its fullest extent, and 
is fully aware of the several measures which (^eat Britain ought 
and could adopt. But such is the state of parties and such the 
condition of the present government that I really deipair of 
witnessing any decided and ad-equate effort on ovm part to save 
the Peninsula. The present feeling appea/rs to be that we have 
done mighty things, and all that is in owr power; that the rest 
must he Ift to all-bounteous Providence, and that if we do not 
succeed we must console ourselves by th£ reflection that Pro¬ 
vidence has not been so propitious as we deserved. This feeling 
you will allow is wonderfully moral and Christian-like, but still 
nothing will he done until we have a more vigorous military 
system, and a ministry capable of directing the resources of the 
nation to something nobler than a war of descents and embark¬ 
ations' ‘Nothing can be more satisfactory than the state of 
affairs in the north; all that I am afraid of is that we have not a 
ministry capable of taking advantage of so fine a prospect.’ 

Mr. Sydenham’s statement of the opinions of Lord Welles¬ 
ley at the time of the negotiations which ended in that lord’s 
retirement in February, is as follows:— 

‘ Ist. That lord Wellesley was the only man in power who 
had a just view of affairs in the Peninsula, or a military thought 
amongst them.’ 

‘2nd. That he did not agree with Perceval that they were 
to shut the door against the Catholics, neither did he agree w ith 
Grenville that they were to be conciliated by emancipation 
without securities.’ 

‘ .3rd. That with respect to the Peninsula, he rejected the 
notion that we were to withdraw from the Peninsula to husband 
our resources at home, but he thought a great deal more both 
in men and money could be done than the Percevals admitted, 
and he could no longer act under Perceval with credit, or comfort, 
or use to the country.' 
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Mxtract of a tetter from Mr. Hamilton, Under Secretary 

of State. 

‘ Ajoril Qth, 1810. 

* I hope by next mail will be sent something more satisfactory 
and useml than we have yet done by way of insimetions, hut 
I am afraid tlte late O. P. riots have occupied all the thoughts 
of our great men here, so as to make them, or at least some of 
them, forget more distant hut not less interesting concerns. 
With respect to the evils you allude to as arising from the 
inefficiency of the Portuguese government, the people here are 
by no means so satisfied of their existence (to a groat degree) 
as you who are on the spot. Jfere we judge only of the results, 
the details we read oner, Imt being unable to remedy, forget them 
the next day.' 

Lord Wellington to marshal Beresford. 

‘ 24</!/i January, 1811. 

‘ But I declare that, notwithstanding all my practice, I liave 
not health nor spirits to go through all the difficulties of carrying 
on the service, crossed and thwarted as it is by the wants of the 
Portuguese and Spanish armies; the obstinacy with which they . 
persevere in opposing and rendering fruitless all measures to sot 
them right or save them; and the dijjiculties thrown in the way 
by our own government and officers' 

Lord Wellington to lord lAverpool, 

‘ IQth February, 1811. 

* I hope that I have not boon induced by the encouragement 
I have received, to act in the confidence that the king’s ministers 
would approve of the measures I should adopt, to make tem¬ 
porary appointments required for the service, of gentlemen, to 
whom anybody in London can prevent by his orders their 
salaries from being paid. If this be the case, I am sincerely 
desirous that the king's i^ernment would consider of the appoinU 
ment of some other officer to conduct their concerns in this 
country, as I am utterly incapable of managing them, if I am to 
he treated in such a manner' 


No. 23. 

Lord Wellington to Mr. Sttiarf. 

May, 1812. 

* In regard to money for the Portuguese government, T begged 
Mr. Bisset to suggest to you, that if you were not satisfied 
with the sum he was enabled to supply, you should make your 
complaint on the subject to the king’s government. I am not 
the minister of finance, nor is the commissary-general. It is the 
duty qf the king's ministers to provide supplies for the service, 
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and not to undertaJce a service for which they ewmjoi provide 
adequate supplies of money tmd every other re^isite. Ifiey have 
thrown upon me a very vmpleasant task, in leaving to me to 
decide what proportion of the money which comes into the hands 
of the commissary-general, shall he applied to the service of the 
British army; and what shall he paid to the king*s minister, 
in order to enable him to make good the king's engagements to 
the Portuguese government; and at the soma time that they 
have laid upon me this task, and have left me to carry on ike 
war as I could, they have hy their orders cut off some of the 
resources which I had' 

‘ The British army have not been paid for nearly three months. 
We moe nearly a year's hire to the muleteers of the army. We 
are in debt for supplies in all parts of the country; and we are 
on the point of failing in our payments for some supplies essen¬ 
tially necessary to both armies, which cannot be procured excepting 
with ready money.' * 

No. 24. 

The following extracts are of a later date than Mr. Per¬ 
ceval’s death, but being retrospective, and to the point, are 
proper to be inserted here. In 1813 lord Castlereagh com¬ 
plained of some proceedings, described in my History, as 
. having been adopted by lord Wellington and Mr. Stuart, to 
feed the army in 1810 and 1811, and his censure elicited the 
letters from which these extracts are given. 

No. 25. 

Lord Wellington to Mr. Stuart. 

‘ Zrd May, 1813. 

*I have road your letter, No. 2, 28th April, in which you 
have enclosed some papers transmitted by lord Oastlereagli, 
including a letter from the Board of Trade in regard to tho pur¬ 
chases of corn made hy your authority in concert with me, in 
Brazil, America, and Egypt. When I see a letter from the 
Board of Trade, I am convinced that the latter complaint 
originates with tlie jobbing British merchants at Lisbon j and 
although I am delighted to see the Government turn their atten¬ 
tion to the subject, as it will eventually save me a great deal of 
trouble. I am quite convinced that if we had not adopted, nearly 
three years ago, the system of measures now disapproved of, not 
only would Lisbon and the army and this part of ike Peninsula 
have been starved; hut if we had, according to the suggestions 
of the commander-in-ehief, and the Treasury, and the Board of 
Trade, carried on transactions qf a similar natwrc through the 
hliarks at Lisbon above rfferred to, calling themselves British 
merchants, the a/rmy would have been eri^Udin its eperaiions and 
depending upon those who I verily believe are the wor^ Subjects 
that his Majesty, has, and enotmous as the expense would 
have been very much increased.' 
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* In regard to the particnilar subject under cousideratiun, it is 
obvious to me that tho authorities in England have taken a very 
confined view of the question. 

‘ It appears to me to be extraordinary that when lord Castle- 
rcagh read the statement that the commissary-general had in his 
stores a supply of corn and flour to last 100,000 men for nine 
months he should not have adverted to the fact that the greatest 
part of the Portugiioso subsidy, indeed all in tho last year but 
£600,000, was paid in kind, and principally in com, and that he 
should not have seen that a supply lor 100,000 men for nine 
months was not exorbitant under those circumstances. Then the 
Government appears to me to have forgotten all that passed 
on the particular subject of your purchases. The advantage 
derived jrom them in saving a starving people during the scarcity 
of 1810-1811; in bringing large sums into the military chest 
which otim'wise would not have found their wag there; and 

jin positive profit of money.' -‘ If all this be true, which I 

believe you have it in your power to prove, I cannot understand 
■w hy Government find fault with these transactions, unless it is 
that they are betrayed into disapprobation of them by merchants 
who are interested in their being discontinued, t admit that 
your time and mine would he much better employed than m 
speculation of com, ^e. But when it is necessary to carry on 
an extensive system of war with one-sixth of the money in specie 
which would he necessatg to carry it on, we must consider qy£S- 
tions and adopt measures of this sort, and we ought to nave 
the confidence and support of the Government in adopting them. 
It is only tho other day that I recommended to my brother 
something of the same kind to assist in paying the Spanish 
subsidy; and I have adopted measures in respect to corn and 
other articles in Gallicia, with a view to get a little money for 
the army in that quarter. If these measures were not adopted, 
not only would it be impossible to perform the king's engagement, 
hut even to support our own army' 


Mr. Stuart to Mr. Hamilton. 


* %th May. 


‘ Though I thank you for the letter from the Admiralty con¬ 
tained in yours of the 2l8t April, I propose rather to refer 
Government to the communication of lord Wellington and the 
admiral, by whose desire I originally adverted to the subject, 
than to continue my representations of the consequences to be 
expected from a state of things the navy department are not 
deposed to remedy. My private letter to lord Casllereagh, 
enclosing lord Wellington’s observations on the letter from me 
Treasury, will, I think, satisfy his lordship that the arrangements 
which had been adopted for the supply of tho army and popu¬ 
lation of this country arc of more importance tlian is gener^y 
imagined. I am indeed convinced that if thmf had been left to 
prioode merchants, and that I had not taken the measwres which 
are eond^i^md, the army must have embarked and a famine must 
have place.' 
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if these complaints thus made in the duke’s letters 
written at the time were unfounded his grace’s present letter 
is, for so much, a defence of Mr. Perceval; if they were not 
unfounded his present letter is worth nothing, unless as a proof, 
that with him the memory of good is longer-lived than the 
memory of ill. But in either supposition the complaints are 
of historical interest, as showing the difficulties, real or sup¬ 
posed, under which the general laboured. They are also 
sound vouchers for my historical assertions, because no man 
but the duke could have contradicted them; no man could 
have doubted their accuracy on less authority than his own 
(Icelnration j and no man could have been so hardy as to put 
to him the direct question of their correctness. 

Tilr, Perceval objects to my quoting lord Wellesley’s mani¬ 
festo, because that nobleman expressed sorrow at its appearance^ 
and denied that he had composed it. But the very passage of 
lord Wellesley’s speech on which Mr. Perceval relics, proves, 
tliat the sentiments and o]>inions of the manifesto were really 
entertained by lord Wellesley, who repudiates the style only; 
and regrets, not that the statement appeared but that it should 
have appeared at the moment when Mr. Perceval had been 
killed. The expression of this very natural feeling, he how¬ 
ever took care to guard from any mistake by re-asserting his 
contempt for Mr. Perceval’s political character. Thus he 
identified his opinions with those contained in the manifesto. 
And this view of the matter is confirmed by those extracts 
which I have given from the correspondence of Mr. Sydenham, 
no mean authority, for he was a man of high honour and great 
capacity; and he was the confidential agent employed by lord 
Wellesley to ascertain and report upon the feelings and views 
of lord Wellington with respect to the war; and also upon 
those obstacles to his success wliieh were daily arising, either 
from the conduct of the ministers at home or from the intrigues 
of their diplomatists abroad. Thus it appears that if lord Wel¬ 
lington’s complaints, as exhibited in these extracts, were 
unfounded, they were at least so plausible as to mislead Mr. 
Sydenham on the spot, and lord Wellesley at a distance, and I 
may well be excused if they also deceived me. 

But was I deceived? Am I to be condemned as an historian, 
because lord Wellington, in the evening of his life and in the 
case and fulness of his glory, generously forgets the crosses, 
and remembers only the benefits of bygone years? It may 
be said indeed that his difficulties were real and yet the 
government not to blame, seeing that it could not reli^ye them. 
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'|!o this I can oppose tlie ordering away of the See Extraoti 
transports, on which, in case of failure, the safety 
of the army depended! To this I can oppose tlic Do. No. r, 
discrepancy between the public and private in¬ 
structions of the ministers! To this I can oppose Do. No lo. 
those most bitter passages, ‘I/cmything fails 1 shall 
not he forgiven *—‘ I have no reason to believe that 
I shall be supported in England* 

I say I can oppose these passages from the duke’s letters, 
but I need them not. Lord Wellesley, a man of acknowledged 
talent, practised in governing, well acquainted with the re¬ 
sources of England and actually a member of the administra¬ 
tion at the time, was placed in a better position to make a 
sound judgment than lord Wellington; lord Wellcsloj, an 
g,mbitious man, delighting in power, and naturally anxious to 
direct the political measures while his brother wielded th^ 
military strength of the state; lord Wellesley, tem2)tcd to 
keep office by natural inclination, by actual possession, by 
every motive that could stir ambition and soothe the whisper¬ 
ings of conscience, actually quitted the cabinet. 

Beewase he could not pr^ail on Mr. Perceval to support 
the wa/r as it ought to be supported, a/nd he could therefore 'no 
longer act under him with credit, or comfort, or use to the 
country; 

Because the wa/r could he maintained on a far greater scale 
than Mr. Perceval rmintamed it, and it was dishonest to tJw 
allies and unsafe not to do it; 

Because the cabinet, and he particularized Mr, Perceval as 
of a mean capacity, had neither ability a'nd knowledge to 
devise a good plan, Qwr temper and discretion to adopt anoilt&r*8 
plan. 

Do I depend even uj)on this authority? No! lii lord 
Wellington’s letter, stress is laid upon the word speck, the 
want of which, it is implied, was the only distress, because 
bank notes would not i)a8s on the continent; but several 
extracts speak of corn and hospital stores, and the transport 
vessels ordered home were chiefly paid in pa])er. Notes cer¬ 
tainly would not pass on the continent, nor in England neither 
for their nominal value, and why? Because they were not 
money; they were the signs of debt; the signs that the labour, 
and property and bapinncss of unborn millions, were reck¬ 
lessly forestalled by bad ministers to meet the exigency of 
tbc moment. Now admitting, which 1 do not, that this 
exigency was real and unavoidable; admitting, which I do not, 
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that oue geucratiou hay a right to mortgage the labour aod 
prosperity of another and unborn generation, it still remains 
a question, whether a minister only empowered by a corrupt 
oligarchy has such a right. And there can be no excuse for 
u man who, while protesting that the country was unablo to 
support the war as it ought to he supported, continued that 
war, and thus proceeded to sink the nation in hopeless debt, 
and risk the loss of her armies and her honour at the same 
time; there is no excuse for that man who, while denying the 
ability of the country to support her troops abroad, did 
yet uphold all manner of corruption and extravagance at 
home. 

There was no specie because the fictitious ruinous iucontru- 
vcrtible paper money system had driven it away, and who 
more forward than Mr. Perceval to maintain and extend that 
system—the bane of the happiness and morals of the country— 
ft system which then gave power and riches to evil men, and 
has since plunged thousands of honest men into ruin and 
misery; a system which, swinging like a pendulum between 
high taxes and low prices, at every oscillation strikes down 
the laborious part of the community, spreading'desolation far 
and wide and threatening to break up the very foundations of 
society. And why did Mr. Perceval thus nourish the accursed 
thing? Was it that one bad king might be placed on the 
throne of Prance, another on the throne of Spain, a third on 
the throne of Naples? That Italy might be the prey of the 
barbarian, or last, not least, that the hateful power of the 
English oligarchy, which he called social order and legitimate 
rights, might be confirmed? But lo! liis narrow capacity! 
what has been the result ? In the former countries insurrec¬ 
tion civil war and hostile invasion, followed by the free use 
of the axe and the cord, the torture and the secret dungeon; 
and in England it would have been the same, if her peoj^le, 
more powerful aud enlightened in their generation, had not 
torn the baleful oppression down to be in due time trampled 
to dust as it de.serves. 

Mr. Ferceved was pre-eminently cm * honesty zealovs, cmd able 
servant of the kingP 

To be the servant of the monarch is not then to be the ser¬ 
vant of the people. For if the country could not afford to 
support the war as it ought to be supported without detri¬ 
ment to greater interests, the war should have been given up 
or the minister who felt oppressed by the difficulty should 
have resigned his place to those who thought differently. 
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* It it tlie duty of the Ung^s mimttert to provide 
mtppUet for the service, and not to undertake a 
service for which they cannot proride adequate 
supplm of money cmd every other requisite T These are the 
words of Wellington, and wise words they are. Did Mr. 
Perceval act on this maxim? No! he suffered the war to 
starve on ^ one-sixth of the money necessary to keep it up,' and 
would neither withdraw from the contest, nor resign the con*, 
duct of it to lord Wellesley, who, witli a full knowledge of the 
subject, declared himself able and willing to support it effi* 
ciently. Nay, Mr. Perceval, while professing his inability to 
furnish Wellington efficiently for one war in the Peninsula, 
was by his orders in council, those complicated specimens of 
political insolence folly and fraud, provoking a new and unjust 
war with America, which was sure to render the supply of that 
ih the Peninsula more difficult than ever. 

But how could the real resources of the country for sup¬ 
plying the war be known until all possible economy was used 
in the expenditure upon objects of less importance? Was 
there any economy used by Mr. Perceval? Was not that the 
blooming period of places, pensions, sinecures and jobbing 
contracts? Did not the government and all belonging thereto 
then shout and revel in their extravagance? Did not corrup¬ 
tion the most extensive and the most sordid overspread the 
land? Was not that the palmy state of the system which the 
indignant nation has since risen in its moral strength to 
reform? Why did not Mr. Perceval reduce the home and the 
colonial expenses, admit the necessity of honest retrenchment, 
and then manfully call upon the people of England to bear the 
real burthen of the war because it was necessary, and because 
their money was fairly expended to sustain their honour and 
their true interests? This would have been the conduct of an 
able zealous and faithful servant of the country; and am 1 to 
be silenced by a phrase, when I charge with a narrow, factious, 
and contemptible policy and a desire to keep himself in power, 
the man who supported and extended this system of corrup¬ 
tion at home, clinging to it as a child clings to its nurse, while 
the armies of his country were languishing abroad for that 
assistance which his pitiful genius could not perceive the means 
of providing, and which, if he had been capable of seeing it, 
his more pitiful system of administration would not have 
suffered him to turnish. Profuseness and corruption marked 
Mr. Percevals government at home, but the army withered 
for want abroad; the loan-contractors got fat in London, but 
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the soldiers in hospital died because there was no 
No.* 2 o!^’ money to provide for their necessities; the funds 
of the country could not supply both, and so 
he directed his economy against the troops, and reserved his 
extravagance to nourish the foul abuses at home. And this is 
to be a pre-eminently honesty zealms, and cible aerva/nt of the 
hingP 

This was the man who projected to establish fortresses to 
awe London and other great towns. This was the 
See fljrther man who could not support the war in Spain, but 
who did support the tithe war in Ireland, and 
Ko. 4. ’ who persecuted the press of England with a fero¬ 
city tlmt at last defeated its own object. This 
was the man who called down vindictive punishment on the 
-KT head of the poor tinman, Hamlyn of Plymouth, 
because in ms ignorant simplicity he openly 
offered money to a minister for a place; and this also was the 
man who sheltered himself from investigation under the vote 
of an unreformed House of Commons, when Mr. Haddocks 


solemnly offered to prove at the bar, that he, Mr. Perceval, had 
been privy to and eonnived at a transaction more corrupt 
and far more mischievous and illegal in its aim than that of 
the poor tinman. This is the Mr. Perceval who, after assert¬ 
ing, with a view to obtain heavier punishment on Hamyln, the 

Ditto No 7 distinguished purity of the public men of his 
day, called for that heavy punishment on Hamlyn 
for the sake of public justice, and yet took shelter himself 
from that public justice under a vote of an unreformed 
house; and suffered Mr. Ponsonby to defend that vote by 
the plea that such foul transactions were as ‘ gla/ring as 
tJie sun ctJb noon-day.^ And this man is not to be called 
factious! 


Mr. Perceval the younger in his first letter to me says, ‘the 
good name of my father is th^ only inheritance he left to his 
children,^ A melancholy inheritance indeed if it be so, and 
that be refers to his public reputation. But I find that during 
his life the minister Perceval had salaries to the amount of 


about eight thousand a-year, and the reversion of a place 
worth twelve thousand a-year then enjoyed by his brother 
lord Arden. And also I find that after his death, his family 
received a grant of fifty thousand pounds, and three thousand 
a-year from the public money. Nay, Mr. Perceval the Son, 
forgetting his former observation, partly founds his father’s 
daim to reputation upon this large amount of money so given 
to his family. Money and praise he says were profusely 
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bestowefl, money to the family, praise to the father, wherefore 
Mr. Perceval must have been an admirable minister! Admi¬ 
rable proof! 

But was he praised and regretted by an admiring grateful 
people? No! the people rejoiced at his death. Bonfires and 
illuminations signalized their joy in the country, and in Lon¬ 
don many would have rescued his murderer; a multitude even 
blessed him on the scaffold. No! lie was not see further 

praised by the English people, for they had felt on. Second 

his heavy griping hand; nor by the people of Ire- ^Q^g®*** 
land, for they had groaned under his harsh, his 
unmitigated bigotry. AVbo then praised him? Wliy his 
coadjutors in evil, his colleagues in misrule; the majority of 
a corruj)t House of Commons, the nominees of the borough 
/action in England, of the orange faction in Ireland; those 
factions by which he ruled and had his political being, by 
whose support and for whose corrupt interests lie run his 
public ' career of uumixed evil,’ unmixed, unless the extreme 
narrowness of his capacity, which led him to push his horrid 
system forward too fast for its stability, may bo called a good. 

By the nominees of such factions, by men placed in the 
situation but without th<) conscience of Mr. Quentin Dick, Mr. 
Perceval was praised, aud the grant of money to 
his family was earned; hut there were many to 
oppose the grant even in that house of corruption. The 
grant was a ministerial measure, and carried as such, by the 
same means and by the same men, which aud who had so 
long baffled the desire of the nation for catholic emancipa¬ 
tion and parliamentary reform. And yet the people 1 empha¬ 
tically, tlie people! liave since wrung those measures from 
the factions; ay! and the same people loathe the very 
memory of the minister who would have denied both for 
ever if it had been in his power. 

‘ Mr. Perceval's bigotry tomght him to oppress Irelcmd, but 
his religion did not deter him from passing a law to preo&ni 
the introduction of medicines into Prance during a pestUerwe.* 

This passage in my History, is by the younger Mr. Perceval 
pronounced to he utterly untrue, because bark is only one 
Tnedidne, and not medicines; because there was no raging 
deadly general pestilence in France at the time; and because 
the measure was only retaliation for Napoleon’s Mdan and 
Berlin decrees—a retaliating war which even quakors might 
wink at., 

What the extent of a quaker’s conscience on such occasious 
may be 1 know not, since I have heard of one, who, while 
* o G 2 
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profesBing bis hatred of blood-shedding, told the mate of his 
ship, that if he did not port his helm he would not run down 
hia enemy’s boat. But this I do know, that Napoleon^s 
decrees were retaliation for our paper blockades; that both 
sides gave licences for a traffic in objects which were convenient 
to them, while they denied to unoffending neutrals their 
natural rights of commerce; that to war against hospitals is 
inhuman, unchristiaulike, and uncivilized, and that the avow^al 
of the princijde is even more abhorrent than the act. The 
avowed principle in this case was to distress the enemy. It 
>vas known that the French were in great want of bark, there¬ 
fore it was resolved they should not have it, unless Napoleon 
gave up his great scheme of policy called the continental 
system. Now men do not want Jesuit’s bark unless to cure 
disease, and to prevent them from getting it was literally tQ. 
war against hospitals. That was no metaphor of Mr. Whit¬ 
bread’s, it was a plain truth. 

Oh! exclaims Mr. Perceval, there was no deadly raging 
general pestilence! What then? Is not the principle the 
same? Must millions suffer, must the earth be cumbered 
>vith carcasses, before the Christian statesman will deviate 
from his barbarous policy? Is a momentary expediency to 
set aside the principle in such a case? Oh! no! by no means! 
exclaims the pious minister Perceval. My policy is just and 
humane, fixed on immutable truths emanating directly from 
true religion, and quite consonant to the Christian dispensa¬ 
tion; the sick people shall have bark, I am far from wishing 
to prevent them from getting bark. God forbid! 1 am not so 
inhuman. Yes, they shall have bark, but their ruler must fir.st 
submit to me. ‘ Port thy helm,’ quoth the quakcr, ‘ or thee 
wilt miss her, friend 1’ War against hospitals! Oh! No! I 
do not war against the hospital, I see the black flag waving 
over it and I rc.spect it; to be sure, I throw my shells on to 
it continually, but that is not to hurt the sick, it is only to 
make the governor cajutulatc.’ And this is the i>ious sophistry 
by winch the Christian Mr. Perceval is to be defended 1 

But Mr. Cobbett was in favour of this measure! Listen to 
him! By all means. Let us hear Mr. Cobbett; let us Jiear 
his ‘vigorous sentences,’ his opinions, his jjroofs, his argu¬ 
ments, the overflowings of his ‘ true English sjfirit and feeling’ 
upon the subject of Mr, Perceval’s administration. Yes! yes I 
I will listen to M^i*. Cobbett, and what is more, I will yield 
implicit belief to Mr. Cobbett, where I cannot' witli any 
feeling of truth refute his arguments and assCTfcions. 

Mr. Cobljtett defended the Jesuit’s hark W upqn the 
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ftTOWed ground that it was to assert our sovereignty of the seas, 
not our actual power on that element, but our right to rule 
there as we listed. That is to say, that the other people of 
the world were not to dare traific, not to dare move upon that 
high road of nations, not to presume to push their cornmerdal 
intercourse with each other, nay, not even to communicate save 
under the control and with the licence of England. Now, if 
we are endowed by heaven with such a right, in the name of 
all that is patriotic and English let it be maintained. Yet it 
seems a strange plea in justification of the Christian Mr. 
Perceval—^it seems strange that he should be applauded for 
prohibiting the use of bark to the sick j^eople of Portugal and 
Spain, and France, Holland, Flanders, Italy, and the Ionian 
islands, for to all these countries the prohibition extended, on 
Jbhe ground of our right to domineer on the wide sea; and that 
he should also be applauded for declaiming against the cruelty, 
the ambition, the domineering spirit of Napoleon. I suppose 
we were appointed by heaven to rule on the ocean according 
to our caprice, and Napoleon had only the devil to sanction 
his power over the continent. We were Christians, Hruly 
British Christians,’ as the Tory phrase goes; and he was an 
infidel, a Corsican infidel. Nevertheless we joined toge* 
ther, each under our different dispensations, yes! Ave joined 
together, we agreed to trample upon the rest of the world; 
and that trade Avhich we would not allow to neutrals, we, by 
mutual licences, carried on ourselves until it was discovered 
that the sick wanted bark, sorely wanted it, and then tlie truly 
British Christians prohibited that article. We deprived the 
sick people of the succour of bark; and without any imputa¬ 
tion on our Christianity! no doubt because the tenets of our 
faith permit us to be merciless to our enemies provided a 
(piaker winks at the act! Truly the logic, the justice, and the 
Christianity of this position seem to be on a par. 

All sufferings lead to sickness, but we must make our 
enemies sufi’er, if \vc wish to get the better of them, let them 
give up the contest and their sufferings will cease: wherefore 
there is nothing in the stopping of medicine. This is Mr. 
Cobbett’s argument, and Mr. Oobbett’s words are adopted by 
Mr. Pereevars son. To inflict suftering on the enemy was 
then the object of tbe measure, and of course the wider the 
suffering spread the more desirable the measure. Now suffer¬ 
ing of mind as well as of body must be here meaned, because 
the dead and dying are not those who can of themselves 
oblige the government of a great nation to give up a war; it 
must be the dread of sUch sufferings increasing, that dispose 
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the great body of tbe people to stop the catoer of tbeir rulers. 
Let us then torture our prisoners; let us destroy towns with 
all their inhabitants; burn ships at sea with all their crews; 
carry off children and women, and torment them until their 
friends offer peace to save them. Wliy do we not? Is it 
because we dread retaliation? or because it is abhoiTCnt to the 
usages of Christian nations? The former undoubtedly if the 
younger Mr. Perceval’s argument adopted from Cobbett is just; 
the latter if there is such a thing as Christian principle. That 
principle once sacrificed to expediency and there is nothing to 
limit the extent of cruelty in war. 

So much for Mr. Cobbett upon the Jesuit’s bark bill, but 
one swallow does not make a summer; his ‘ true English spirit 
and feeling’ breaks out on other occasions regarding Mr. 
Perceval’s policy, and there, being quite unable to find any* 
weakness in Jiim I am content to take him as a guide. Some¬ 
thing more however there is to advance on the subject of the 
Jesuit’s bark bill, ere 1 yield to the tcm])tation of enlivening 
my pages with Cobbett’s ^ vigorous sentences.’ 

Mr. AVilberforce, no small name amongst religious men and 
no very rigorous ojiponent of ministers, described 
this measure in the house, as a bill ‘ which might 
add to the ferocity and unfeeling character of 
the contest, but could not possibly put an end to the contest.' 

Mr. Grattan said, ‘we might refuse our Jesuit's bark to ilw 
Frmch soldiers, we might inflict 2 )ains and penalties by the 
acrimony of our statutes upon those who were saved from the 
se/cerity of war,but the calculation was eontcmj)tihle' 

Mr. Whitbread characterized the bill as ‘a most od)omi- 
VAjhle measure calcfdated to hold the country up to universal 
ececration. It united in itself detestable cmielty unth absurd 
policy.' 

Lord Holland combated the principle of the bill, which he 
said ‘ would distress the women and children of Spain a/nd 
Pori/ugal more than the enemy.' 

Lord Grenville ‘ cautimu^ the Itouse to look wdl cd the 


consideration they were to receive as live price of tlw honour, 
justice, and humanity of the country.' Then alluding to the 
speech of Lord Mulgrave (who, rejnidiating the flimsy veil of 
the bill being merely a commercial regulation, boldly avowed 
that it was an exercise of our right to resort to whatever mode 
of warfare was adopted against us), lord Grenville, I say, 
observed, that such a doctrine did not a little surprise him. 
•//; said he, ‘we are at tear unth the Red Indians, ate we to 
s&dp oHr onemies became the Indians scalp our mmf When 
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LyonM was aitacked hy liohespierre he directed his cannon 
were e8peciod],y against the hospital of that dty than against 
any other part^ the destruction of it ga/oe ddight to his 
sanguinary inhuman disposition. In adapting the present 
measure we endeavour to assimilate oursdves to that monster 
of inhumanity, for wlied else is the hill but a cannon directed 
against the hospitods on the continent' 

But all this, says Mr. Perceval the younger, is but ^ decla¬ 
matory invective, the answered and refuted fallacies of a 
minister’s oj)ponents in debate.’ And yet Mr. Perceval, who 
thus assumes that all the opposition speeches were fallacies, 
does very complacently quote lord Bathurst’s speech in defence 
of the measure, and thus in a most compendious manner 
decides the question. Bellarmin says yesl exclaimed an 
obscure Scotch preacher to his congregation, Bellarmin says 
yes! but I say no! and BellaiTniu being thus confuted, we’ll 
proceed. Even so Mr. Perceval. But I am not to be con¬ 
futed so concisely as Bellarmin. Lord Erskine, after hearing 
lord Bathurst’s explanation, maintained that ‘ the hill was con- 
trary to the d/ictates of religion and the principles of humanity^ 
and this, he said, he felt so strongly, that he was ‘ resolved to 
embody his opiniom in the shape of a protest that it might go 
down in a record to posterity.' It is also a fact not to be dis < 
regarded in this case, that the bishops, who were 
constant in voting for all other ministerial mea- Debates. * 
surcs, wisely and religiously abstained from attend¬ 
ing the discussions of this bill. Lord Erskine was as good as 
his word, eleven other lords joined him, and their protests 
contained the following deliberate and solemn testimony 
against the bill. 

* Because the Jesuit's hark, the exporUitien of which is pro¬ 
hibited hy this hill, has been found by long experience, to be 
a specific for many dangerous diseases which war has a ten¬ 
dency to spread and exasperate; and because to employ as <m 
engine of war the privation of the. oody remedy for some of the 
greatest sufferings which war is capable of inflictmg, is mami- 
festly repugnant to the pAnciples of the Christian rdigion, 
~eomArary to humaaity, and not to he justified by <my practioe 
of civilised nations. 

‘ Because the meams to which recourse has been hitherto had 


in war, hare no analogy to the barbarous enaotmenls of tHs 
bill, inasmuch as il is not even contended ihal the privations io 
he created by U ham any tendency whatev&r to self-defence, or 
to compel the enemy to a restoration of peace, the ovdy UgUi- 
male (dyect by which the in^iction of the calamities of war can 
in any monnrr beju 
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Such was the religious, moral and political character given 
to this bill of Mr. Perceval’s by our own statesmen. Let us 
now hear the yet more solemnly recorded opinion of the 
statesmen of another nation upon Mr. Perceval’s orders in 
council, of which this formed a part. In the American 
president’s message to Congress the following passages 
occur:— 

* The government of Great Britain had already introduced 
into her commerce during war, a system which at once violat- 
mg the rights of other nations^ and resting on a mass of per- 
jury and forgeryj unknmm to other times, was miking an 
unfortunate 2 ^ogres 8 , in und^mining those of 

morality and religion which are the best foundations of 
natwnal happiness^ 

One more testimony. Napoleon, whose authority, \vhat» 
ever Mr. Perceval and men of his stamp may think, will 
always have a wonderful influence; Napoleon, at St. Helena, 
declared, * that posterity would more bitterly reproach Mr. 
Pitt for the hideous school he left behind him than for any of 
his own acts j a school marked hy its insolmt machia/odism, 
its profound immorality, its cold egotism, its contempt for live 
wdlrkdng of men a/nd the justice of thingsl ' Mr. Perceval was 
an eminent champion of this hideous school, which we thus 
find the leading men of England, France and America 
uniting to condemn. And shall a musty Latin proverb pro¬ 
tect such a i)olitician from the. avenging page of history? 
The human mind is not to be so fettered. Already the work 
of retribution is- in progress. 

Mr. Perceval the younger, with something of fatuity, hath 
called up Mr. Cobbett to testify to his father’s political merit. 
Commending that nigged monitor of evil statesmen for his 
‘ vigorous smitenoes,* for his ‘ real English spirit and feeling^ 
he cannot now demur to his authority; let him then read and 
reflect deeply on the following passages from that eminent 
writer’s works, and he may perhaps discover, that to defend 
his father’s political reputation with success will prove a difii 
cult and complicate task. If the passages are painful to Mr. 
Perceval, if the lesson is severe, I am not to blame. It is not 
I but himself who has called up the mighty seer, and if the 
stern grim spirit, thus invoked, will not cease to speak until 
all be told it is not my fault 
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EXTRACTS PROM MR. OOBBETT’S WRITINOS. 

[History of George IV.) 

Extract 1 .—Of Mr. PercevaVs harshness. 

* But there now came a man amongst them who soon surpassed 
aU the rest in power, as well as in impudence and insolence 
towards the people. This was that Spencer Perceval of whose 
signal death we shall have to speak by and bye. This man, a 
sharp lawyer, inured from his first days at the bar to the carry¬ 
ing on of state prosecutions; a sort of understrapper in London, 
to the attorneys-genoral in London, and frequently their deputy 
in the counties; a short, spare, pale-faced, hard, keen, sour-look- 
ing man, with a voice well suited to the rest, with words in 
abundance at his command, with the industry of a laborious 
attorney, with no knowledge of the great interest of the nation, 
foreign or domestic, but with a thorough knowledge of those 
means by which power is obtained and preserved in England, 
and with no troublesome scruples as to the cm])loyment of those 
means. Ho had been solicitor-general under Pitt up to 1801. 
and attorney-general under Addington and Pitt up to February, 
1806. This man became the adviser of the princess, daring the 
period of the investigathm and correspondence of which we have 
just seen the history; and as we are now about to see, the power 
he obtained by the means of that office, • made him the prime 
minister of England to the day of his death, though no more lit 
for that office than any other barrister in London, taken by tossing 
up or by ballot.’ 

Extract 2 .—Of Perceval's illiberal, factious, and crooked 

policy. 

* We have seen that the king was told that the publication,’ 
(the publication of the princess of Wales’s justification) ‘would 
take place on the Monday. That Monday ivas ike ^th of March. 
In this difficulty what was to be doner The Whig ministry, 
with their eyes fixed on the probable speedy sitccession of the 
prince, or at least, his accession to power, the king having recently 
been in a very shaky state; the Whig ministry, with Iheir eyes 
fixed on this expected event and not perceiving as Perceval did, 
the power that the unpublished bosk (for ‘ The Book’ it is now 
called) would give them with the prince as well as with the 
king, the Whig ministry would not consent to the terms of the 
princess, thinking too, that in spite of her anger and her 
threats she would not throw away the scabbard as towards the 
king. 

In the meanwhile, however, Perceval, wholly unknown to the 
Whigs, had got the book actually ana bound up ready 

f(n> publication, and it is clear that it was intended to be pub¬ 
lished on the Monday named in the princess’s letter; namely, on 
the 9JA of March, unless ipf^ented by the king’s yielding to 
the wishes qf Perceval. He wd yield, that is to say, he resolved 
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io change his ministersJ A m^mnd for doing this was howerer a 
difficulty to be got over. To allege and promulgate the true 
ground would never do; for then the public would have cried 
aloud for the publication, which contained matter so deeply scan¬ 
dalous to the king and all the royal family. Therefore another 
ground was alleged; and herein we arc going to behold another 
and another important consequence, and other national calamities 
proceeding from this dispute between the prince and his wife. 
This other ground that w as chosen was the Catholic Bill. Tha 
Whigs stoodjpledgecl to grant a bill for the further relief of the 
Catholics. Tney had in September, 1806, dissolved the parlia¬ 
ment, though it w as only four gears old, for the puipose of 
securing a majority in the^ouse of Commons; and into this 
new House, wdiich had mot on the 19th of December, 1806, 
they had introduced the Catholic BiU, by the hands of Mr. 
Grey (now become lord Howick,) with the great and general 
approbation of the House, and with a clear understanding, ‘that,< 
notwithstanding all the cant and hypocrisy that the foes of the 
Catholics liad at different times mayed off about the con¬ 
scientious scruples of the king, the king had now explicitly and 
cheerfully given his consent to the bringing in of this bill. 

‘ The new ministry had nominally at its head the late dntJee of 
Portland; but Perceval, who was chancellor of the exchequer, 
was in fact the master of the whole affair, co-operating how¬ 
ever cordially with Eldon, who now again became chancellor. 
The moment the dismission of the Whigs w^as resolved on, the 
other party set up the cry of * No l^pery.’ The walls and 
houses, not only of London but of the country towns and vil¬ 
lages, were covered with these words, sometimes in chalk and 
sometimes in print; the clergy and corporations were all in 
motion, even the cottages on the skirts of the commons, and the 
forests heard fervent blessings poured out on the head of the 
good old Icing for preserving the nation from a rekindling of the 
'fires in. Smithfeld!' Never was delusion equal to this! Never 
a people so deceived; never public credulity so great; never 
hypocrisy so profound and so detestably malignant as that of the 
deceivers! Ine mind shrinks back at the thought of an eternity 
of suffering, even as the lot of the deliberate murderer; but if 
thought w'ere to be endured, it W'ould be, as applicable to that 
awful sentence awarded to hypocrisy like this.’ 

Extract 3. 

‘ The great and interesting question was, not whether the act 
(Eegency Act) were agreeable to the laws and constitution of the 
country or not; not vmether it was right or wrong thus to defer 
the full exercise of the royal authority for a year; but whether 
Imited as the powers were, the prince upon bmig invested with 
them, would take his old JHends and companions, the Whigs, to 
he his ministers in general unacquainted with the 

hidden motives that were at work no more expected that 
Perceval and Eldon would oontinuo for one moment to be 
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miuisterB under the regent than they expected the end of the 
world/ 

‘ But a very solid reason for not turning out Peeceval was 
found in the power which he had with regard to the Peincess 
and the BOOK. He had, as has been before observed, tlie 
power of bringing her forward and making her the triumphant 
rival of her husband. This power he had completely in his 
hands, backed as he was by the indignant feelings of an enter¬ 
prising, brave, and injured woman. But it was necessary for 
him to do something to keep tliia great and terrific power m his 
own hands. If he lost the princess he lost his only prop; and, 
even without losing her, if he lost the book, or rather, if the 
secrets of the book escaped and became public, he then lost his 
power. It was therefore of the greatest importance to him that 
nobody should possess a copy of this book but himself I 

‘ The reader will now please to turn back to paragraph 73, 
•which he will find in chap. 11. He will there find that Perceval 
ousted the Whigs by the means of l^lie book, and not by the 
means of tho catholic question, as the hoodwinked nation were 
taught to believe. The book Jiad been purchased by Perceval 
himself; it had been printed in a considerable edition, by Mr. 
Edwards, printer, in the Strand; the whole edition had bedu 
put into the hands of a bookseller; the day of publication was 
named, that being the 9th of March, 1807; hut on the 7ih of 
March, or thereabouts, the king determined upon turning out 
the Whigs and taking in Perceval. Instantly Peeceval sup¬ 
pressed THE BOOK; took tho edition out of the hands 
of the booksellers, thinking that he had every copy in his 
own possession, llie story has been in print about his having 
burned the books in the court yard of his country house; but be 
tliis as it may, lie certainly apr)ears to have thought that no one 
but liimsclf had a copy of THE BOOK. In this however he 
w as deceived; for several copies of this book, as many as four 
or five at least, were in the hands of private individuals.’—* To 
get at these copies advertisements appeared in all the public 
papers, as soon as the prince had determined to keep Perceval 
as his minister. Tlieso advertis ements plainly enough described 
tho conteuts of tlie book, and contained offers of high prices for 
the book to such persons as might have a copy to dispose of. In 
this manner the copies were bought up: one was sold for £300, 
one or tv\o for £500 each, one for £1000, and the last for 
£l.m’ 

Extract 4 .—Of Mr. Perceval's harshness and illih&raliiy. 

-* Thus Perceval really ruled the country in precisely 

what manner he pleased. Whole troops of victims to the libel 
law w^ere crammed into jails, the corrupt part of the press waa 
more audacious than ever, and the other part of it (never very 
considerable) was reduced nearly to silence. But human enjoy¬ 
ments of every description are of uncertain duration: political 
power, when bounded on force, is of a nature still more mutable 
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than human enjoyments in general; of which observations this 
haughty and insolent Perceval was destined, in the spring of 
1812, to afford to the world a striking, a memorable, and a most 
awful example. Ho had got possession ef the highest office in 
the state, by his secret^ relative to llie princess and her BOOK, 
had seeured his influence with the prince regent for their joint 
lives; he had bent the proud necks of the landlords to finej im¬ 
prisonment and transportation, if they attempted to make 
inroads on his system to support the all-corrupting paper-money; 
the press he had extinguished or had rendered tne tool of his 
absolute will; the most eminent amongst the writers who 
opposed him, Cobbett (the author of this history), Leigh and 
John Hunt, Finnerty, Drakard, Lovel, together with many 
more, were closely sliut up in jail, for long terms, with heavy 
fines on their heads and long bail at the termination of their 
imprisonment. Not content with all this, he meditated the 
complete subjugation of London to the control and commafid of* 
a military force. Not only did he meditate this, Wt had the 
audacity to propose it to the parliament; and if his life had not 
been taken in the evening of the 11th of May, 1812, he, that 
very evening, was going to propose, in due form, a resolution for 
the establishment of a permanent army to be stationed in Mary- 
bonno-park, for the openly avowed purpose of heepmg the metro- 
volis in awe. 

Extract 5.— Mr. EercevaVs unpopularity. 

‘ Upon the neu’s of the death of Perceval arriving at Notting¬ 
ham, at Leicester, at Truro, and indeed all over the country, 
demonstrations of joy were shown by the ringing of bells, the 
making of bonfires, and the like; and at Nottingham particularly, 
soldiers were called out to disperse the people upon the oetiasion.’ 

-‘ At the place of execution, the prisoner (Bellingham) 

thanked God for having enabled him to meet his fate with so 
much fortitude and resignation. At the moment when the hang¬ 
man was making the usual preparations; at the moment that he 
was going out of the world, at the moment when he was expect¬ 
ing every breath to be liis last, his ears were saluted with— God 
bless you, God bless you, God Almighty bless you, God Almighty 
bless you! issuing from the lips of many thousands of persons*.' 

-‘ With regard to the fact of the offender going out of the 

world amidst the hleesiugs of the people, 1, the author of this 
history, can vouch for its truth, having oeen an eye and ear wit¬ 
ness of the awful and most inomorahle scene, standing, as I did, 
at the window of that prison out of which he went to be executed, 
and into which 1 had been put in consequence of a prosecution 
ordered by tliis very Perceval, and the result of which prosecution 
was a sentence to he imprisoned two years amongst felons in 
Newgate, to pay a th&usand pounds to tne Prince liegent at the 
end of the two years, and to be held in bonds for seven years 
afterwards; all which was executed upon me to the very letter, 
except that I rescued myself from the society of the felons by a 
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eost of Ivrenty guineas a week, for tlic hundred and four weeks; 
and all this I liad to suffer for Laving published a paragraph, in 
which I expressed my indignation at the flogging of English local 
militiamen, at the town of Ely, in England, under a guard of 
Ilanoeeriaii hagoneis. From this cause I was placed in a situa¬ 
tion to witness the execution of this unlbrtunate man. The crowd 
was assembled in the open space just under the window at which 
I stood. I saw the anxious looks, I saw the half horrified counte¬ 
nances; I saw' the mournful tears run down; and 1 hoard the 
unanimous blessings.’ 

* The nation was grow'n heartily tired of the war; it despaired 
of seeing an end to it witliout utter ruin to the country; the 
expenditure w'as arrived at an amount that frightened even loan- 
mongers and stock-jobbers: and the shock given to people’s 
confidence by Perceval's recent acts, which had proclaimed to 
tbe whole world the I'act of the depreciation of the paper-money; 
^theats things made even the pretended exclusively loyal secretly 
rejoice at liis death, w'hich they could not help hoping would lead 
to some very material change in thel**managing of the aflairs of 
the country.’ 

Extract 6 .—Qf Mr. Hamlgn, the Tinman. 

*I shall now address you, though it need not be much at 
length, upon the subject of lord Castlercagh’s con¬ 
duct. The business was brought forward by lord 
Archibald Hamilton, who concluded his speech with 
moving the following resolutions: ‘ 1°. That it appears to the 
House, from the evidence on the table, that lord viscount Castle- 
reagh, in tlie year 1805, shortly after he had quitted the situa¬ 
tion of President of the Board of Control, and being a Privy 
Councillor and Secretary of State, did place at the disposal of 
lord Clancarty, a inemher of tlie same board, ilie nomination to 
a writership in order to facilitate his procuring a seat in Parlia¬ 
ment. 2°. That it W’as owing to a disagreement among the sub¬ 
ordinate parties, that this transaction did not take effect; and 
3°. tliat by conduct lord Castlorcagh had been guilty of a 
gross violation of his duty as a servant of the crow'n; an abuse 
of liis patronage as President of the Board of Control; and an 
attack upon the purity of that House.’ ’ 

‘ Well, hut what did the House agree to ? Why, to this: 
‘ Resolved, that it is the duty of this House to maintain a 
jealous guard over the 'purity of election; but considering that 
tlie attempt of lord viscount Castlorcagh to iuterfero in the 
election of a member//ad ‘not hem sucacsf/ilf this House does not 
oonsider it necessary to enter into any criminal proceedings 
against him.’ ’ 

‘Now, then, let us see what was done in the ease of Philip 
Hamlyu, tlie tinman of Plyjuouth, w'ho oficred a bribe to Mr. 
Addington, when the- hitler was iiiiniKter. The case w'^is this: in 
the yt'ar 1802, PJiilip Jiatulyu, a tinman of Plymouth, wrote a 
lotior to Hr. Henry Addington> the First Lord of the Treasury 
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and Chancellor of the Exchequer* offering him the sum of £2000 
to f?ive him, Hamlyn, the place of Land Surveyor of Customs at 
Plymouth. In consequence of this, a criminal information was 
filed against thq said Hamlyn, by Mr. Spencer Perceval^ who 
was then the iTmg’s Attorney General, and who, in pleading 
against the offender, asserted the distinguished puritg of persons 
in power in the present day. The tinman was found guilty; he 
was sentenced to pay a fine of £100 to the king, and to bo im¬ 
prisoned for three months. His business was ruined, and he 
himself died, in a few mouths after his release from prison. 

‘Hamlyn confessed his guilt; he stated, in his affidavit, that 
he sincerely repented of his crime; that ho was forty years of 
age; that his business was the sole means of supporting himself 
and family; that a severe judgment might be the total ruin of 
himself and that family; and that, therefore, he threw himself 
upon and implored the mercy of his prosecutors and the Court. 
In reference to this, Mr. Perceval, the present Chancellor <f the* 
Exchequer observe, said: ‘The circumstances which the defen¬ 
dant discloses, respecting"his own situation in life and of his 
family arc all of them topics very well adapted to affect the 
private feelings of individuals, and as far as' that consideration 
goes, nothing further need be said; but, there would have been 
no prosecution at all in this case, upon the ground of personal 
feeling; it was set on foot upon grounds of a public nature, and 
the spirit in which the prosecution originated still remains; it 
is therefore, submitted to your lordships, not on a point of 
individual feeling, but of public justice, in which case your 
lordships will consider how far the affidavits ought to operate in 
mitigation of punishment.’—‘For lord Archibald Hamilton’s 
motion, the speakers were, lord A. Hamilton, Mr. C. W. Wynn, 
lord Milton, Mr. W. Smith, Mr. Grattan, Mr. Ponsonby, sir 
Francis Burdett, Whitbread, and Mr. Tiern^. Against 
it, lord Castlereagh himself, lord Binning, Mr. Uroker, Mr. 
Pebceval, (who prosecuted Ham^n,) Mr. Banks, Mr. G. 
Johnstone, Mr. H. Lascelles, Mr. Windham, and Mr. 
Canning.’ 

JUxtract 7.— Cf Mr. Quentin DieJe. 

(On the 11th of May, 1809, Mr. Maddocks made a charge 
against Mr. Perceval and lord Castlereagh, relative to the selling 
of a seat in Parliament to Mr, (Quentin Hick, and to the influence 
exercised M'ith Mr. Dick, as to his voting upon the recent im¬ 
portant question.) Mr. Maddocks, in the course of his speech 
said;'—* I affirm, then, that Mr. Dick purchased a seat in the 
House of Commons for the borough of Cashel, through the agency 
of the Hon. Henry Wellesley, who acted for and on behalf oi, 
the TVeasu^ ; that upon a recent question of the last importance, 
when Mr. Dick had determined to vote according to his con¬ 
science, the noble lord, Castlereagh, did intimate to that gentle¬ 
man tlic necessity of either his voting with the govemmenif 
redpiing his seat in that house: and that Hr. Dick, sooner than 
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vote against prineiple, did make choice of the latter alternatiye, 
and vacated his seat accordingly. To this transaction I charge 
the right honourable gentleman, Fevceval, as heiug privy 
and having connived at it. This 1 will engage to pkove by 
WITNESSES AT TOUE BAE, if thc HOuse will givc ino leave to call 
them.’ Mr. Perceval argued against receiving the charge at all, 
putting it to the House, whether at such a time it would he 
wise to warrant such species of charges as ^merely introduclm'y to 
the agitation of the great uiiestlon of rejorm, )ie tcjf it to the 
M^e to determine: Wt as rar as ho might bo allowed to judge, 
he rather thought that it would be more cousislent with what 
was due from him to the House and to the public, ij he roll the 
PEESENT declined putting in the plea {[\o could so eonseionlioiisly 
put in) u/ntil that Jfouse had come to a determination on the pro¬ 
priety of entertaining that charge or not' 

The House voted not to entertain the eharge, and Mr. Pon- 
^ sonhy and others declared, in the course of the debate, that 
such transactions ought not to be inquired into, because they 
‘ were notorious,’ and had become ‘ fls glaring as the noon-day 
sun.’ 

Now let the younger Mr. Perceval grapple with this his¬ 
torian and public, writer, whose opinions he bus invoked, 
whose ‘ true English spirit and feding' he lias eulogized. 
Let him grapple with tliese extracts from bis wmrks, which, 
however, are but a tithe of the charges Mr, Oobbett has 
brought against bis father. For my part I have given my 
proofs and reasons, and authorities, and am entitled to assert, 
that my public character of Mr. Perceval, the minister, is^ 
historically jvLstj amd 


THE END. 
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